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PREFACE. 


XicctUrc-Xkotos from their vor 3 ' unfit for being 

incorporated in book form without a considerable amount of 
pruning and ‘tbc.iring, arrangcincut and motliod, and pro- 
bably also of addition and elaboration ; the \rork of the 
lecturer has to be supplemontcd b}* that of the cditoi bcfoie 
it can tisbumc a shape, in which it ma}' appeal as tlic woik of 
an author xVnd this is what I have done witli Pi of Mukei^i’s 
lecture-notes on Southey’s Life of Nelson 

t 

Southey s LiVc cf i\W;on is a wot k flint docs not lequiio 
miich b}' WMy of elucidation : it ib simple enough even for 
tboLidiau sludont, so fai as the language is conceined. 
Put when w'c considci tlio bero^ and bis woi shipper, the 
biogrupbcn there is a meat deal that the young student 
may be told with regaid to the mannoi of study. I have 
iheiefore considcrubly elaboiatcd the intioductoiy portion 
of the Lectures,*’ «o as to widen the studout’s fielu of in- 
.tercst, and diicct liim bow to stud}* mtclhgcntly and ivcll. 
Much of the ciil that L attributed to the system of cram- 
ming *’ IS purely MSionaiy ; “ cramming” is not necessarily 
an uiimixcd evil , on the contiaiy, it U indispensable to 
some oNtent. Por intelligent study docs not mean that the 
memory must bo ab^olutcl} quiescent, and the other intellec- 
tual Licultics wholly actnc ; the mommy must ba^p its own 
fair share of work bcfoic any study is possible I foi one bc- 
lic\c^tbat there is notliina better than inlelhyent ‘‘cinm- 
ming*’ and that, for all tiut Tios been said ngauist it, it remains 
true that memory is money. 

Nesertheloss I have di<«couiaged “ cramming ” in giving 
no mciQ dictionary-notos, but such only as sciro the pur- 
pose of evplaining tlio moanmg of the author. Witli tho 
same sicw I have picserved tho lecture-style language 
of tho notes. For many of these 1 am solely responsible. 



The B. part qjc gives in indes-fashioil all 

the personal and proiesaonal cbaractenstics o£ J^elson that 
have been scattered bj Sonthej in between long narrations 
oE historical incidents. I have taken care to collect them in 
one place and present them to the stndent in the form of a 
complete personal picture of the hero, shorn of all his histor 
lical paraphernalia These wonld be the lessons he would 
learn from a study of the life of that great man ; tliese 
would remmd him how to make his own life soblime. so that, 
when departing, he would leave behind him — ' 

i 

• Foot pnnts on the sands of time.’ 

If this little book teaches even a hnndfnl of those who 
tdll use it how to think while they read, how to arrange and 
systematise the subject they study, how to profit by .the 
lessons that lie embedded in all good books, I shall hare 
gained my object. 

GOLONELGUNJ; -l 

ALLAHABAD J. XJMA SHANKAR BAJPAI. 

Jammu, 1904 . ) 
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A. 
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THE BIOGRAPHER 

I.-SHORT BIOGRAPHY. 

I 

' Robeit Southey was horn in Biistol on the 12th o£ 
Angn«t 1774 Eis father, a native of Somerset, was an 
nnsuccessfal hnou-diapor. From his mother, Maigaier Hill, 
Sonthcy inheiited his buoyant spiiits, his piachcal sense, 
and his earliest friends The first of these. Miss Tyler, his 
motlier's ha1£-sistoi, took possession of him when he was 
three years old ; under hei care he saw and heaid a gieat 
deal of thcaties and of acting His solitary life in an old 
maid's household throw him upon Ins onn lesonrces and de- 
veloped a taste for reading. He “nas sent to seveial piivate 
schools, and had good fortune at none of them , in 1788 he 
wont to Westminster, ^hcre ho was scarcely more fortnnate. 
After a brief sojourn he was ovpelled in 1792, because an 
essay of his on flogging, in a raagassino called the 7 he Fta- 
gellantf was leSented by Di Yincont, tho head-master. At 
Westminstei he gained ilie friendship of tw o boys who were 
faithful to him and helpful throughout his lifo , these were 
Charles Winn and Grosienor Bedfoid About this time 
his fathei died , his aunt, howovei, deteimincd that he 
should go to Oiiloid. Ho was refused in Chiist Church on 
account of the article in tho Flagellant , but he was admitted 
into Balliol. At Oxford he led his owm life, lived m his own 
thoughts, and got little or nothing fiom the univci<*ity In 
1794 Goleridgo suddenly came to Southey, and filled his 
head with plans for an ideal colony in ihe wulds of America. 
The new society, whose membeis were to haie all things in 
common, was to be called ** the Pantisociacy ’ Then life 
was to combine manual labour and domestic bliss ; to attam 
the lattci, Soutlicy set his affections on a Miss Edith 
Flicker, whose sister mariied Colei idge. All this was into- 
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lerable to Miss Tyler, and Southey was banished He and 
Coleridge tben1;ii6d, by lecturing and ^omnabsm, to raise 
money For tbeir American' schemes , but luckily Southey’s 
uncle who bad educated him, — !Mr. Hill, the English Oh^ 
lam at Lisbon, — adMsed bim to tiavcl On the 14tb of Ho- 
vomber 1795, before bo started, he was seciotly married to 
Edith Fncker On his return from Lisbon the marnago 
was acknowledged, and Southey wandered from one house 
to anotlici in the south of England Ho tried, or was uiged 
to try, each of the three so-called learned professions, but he 
was scaled away from each alike He could not become 
a clergyman because of his ultra-liberal doctrmes , he 
could not take up medicme because he had a honor of 
the dissectmg-ioom , he would not bo a hamster for he 
hated law So he threw his lot in hterature , and m litera- 
tuio alone bo found his piopei spbeie In 1803 ho settled 
down in his hfolong home, Cieia Hall, near Keswick. Hence- 
forth his days weio uniform, regular and uneventful He 
wrote and lead with wonderful regulanly , be soon collected 
a big libi ary of 14,000 volumes Ho had children, and lost 
seicral , and bis house was a lefuge for the wife and family 
of Coleridge With Woidsworth and Landor he formed 
close friendships In 1813 ho succeeded Pye as poet- 
laureate , and some years before his death he was oftered 
a baronetcy, which he declined Two gieat sorrowa now 
made him unhappy m 1809 he lost his eldest son Herbert, 
and in 1834 his wife was taken to a lunatic asylum, whence 
she came back to die In 1839 he married again. That 
same year his memory failed, his speech became uncertain 
and his power of writing was ^ne , softenmg of the brain 
set in and he otow worse tiU his once untiring mtellect was 
rendered absolutely unfit foi work To the last ho kept his 
love of books, and though incapable now of reading them 
or using them, he would still hoi or round his hbraiy, and 
handle his books affectionately He died on the 21st of March 
1843 ; and is buried near his first.wife and hei children in 
Crosthwaito Churchyard. 
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H.— PEBSONAIi OHARAOIBEISTrOS. 

> 

“ Take him £oi all in all, it may bo said o£ him, justly 
and with no straimng o£ tho truth, mat o£ all his conteinpo- 
raiios he was tho greatest man” Such is tho veidict on 
Soutliey o£ n distinguished critic, who had tlio great advan- 
tage or a personal acquaintance witli tlio poet * This is high 
praiso, bnt it is true. In what lospects tlion was Southey 
the greatest man*’ o£ his times ? Not m wealth, for he 
was the veiy opposite o£ a rich man , not in social lank, £oi 
ho had no * boafjt o£ hoialdiy” no “pomp of power,” — he was a 
poor piper, and w itliont much icnow n It was in tlio sublimi- 
ty o£ his character whero lay his gieatncss That character 
was as simple and sincere, us dignified and grave, as was 
possible for anv human being to devclopo A golden equa- 
nimity presided o'ver all the lessci golden virtues, and impait- 
od to each mmothmg of its own biightncss. That golden 
equanimity w'as, as DeQuinooy lemaikod of him, bound up m 
a trinity of chords, a thiec-told ohain’—iu a conseionce clear 
of offence, in the rccuiimg enjoyments fiom his honourable 
industry, and in the giatification of his domestic affections. 
Ho himsolf says m a Icttoi to Grosvenor Bedfoid — “ No- 
thing that has assailed my character, oi nffcctod iny world- 
ly fortnno, o\ei gave mo an horn’s 'vexation, or deprived mo 
of an hour’s lest My happiness has boon in my family, 
and thcie only was I 'vulnorable.” It might bo that 
this equanimity had its source and strength in heathen phi- 
losophy , for wo know that be was a great admiier of 
Epictetus. The calm philosophy of “nil admiral i ” fitted woU 
'With his calm oharactei ; tho voice of conscience rang sweet 
to one who worshipped conscienco ; the gospel of tieodom 
found quick favour with tho apostle of fiocdom “Tw’elvo 
years ago,” wrote Sonthey'm’ 1806, “I earned Epictetus in 
my pocket ' till nty voiy iheait was mgrainod with it, as a 
pig's bones become lod by feeding him upon madder And 
the longer I live, and the moio I< learn, the moio am I con- 
'vinCed that' Stoicism, pioperly nnderstood, is tho best and 
noblest of systems.” 
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Southoy’s pbilpsopliy then ,\ras Stoicism, though not 
Stoicism puie and simple, hut one that was well seasoned 
with the Ohnstjan faith. He was no metaphysician, hut a 
practical moralist. To have tiust in an all^guiding all-pro- 
\iding Fioiidence , to acqmesce in the disposal of eronts 
beyond our contiol with a staunch loyalty to the Supremo 
Euler , to place no value on earthly ondeaimonts and worldly 
possessions, even the dearest and the highest ; to thmk no> 
tiling of life itself while employing it in doing good — those 
were the lessons he learnt fiom his pagan master, and these 
aro the lessons ho indirectly teaches to those who ohoose to 
he his disciples But his chief lesson was tlio laige one of 
sclf-iognlation, that it is the piide and the piivilege'oT man to 
apply his loason and his will to the regulation of conduct 
and to the evolution of character. He had that pride and 
that privilege himself i he had legnlated his conduct in accord-* 
anoo witli the best pnnoiples of self-government , and he had 
modelled his character after the best patterns Though 
novel rich, and often in actual want, anxiety about his woild-* 
ly fortunes never cost Southey a sleepless night His temper 
was alw.iys palm and hopeful , relying on Providence he 
could rely on himself, providing for Iii msRif he could rely on 
Providence When he had little ho contented himself with 
little , when he had much, he never spent mucli , and so his 
mcome grow with his wants. Business habits he bad none , 
never in h^s life did he make use of an account-book , hut in 
a general way ho knew tliat money comes by honest work 
nnd grows hy careful economy, 

Then, too, the droumstances of his life prompted him to 
self-masteiy and self-management That ho should every 
day overtake p yast amount of work was p matter of stem 
necessity to him ; to accomplish this ho must tax his quick 
intellect and pnergetio feelmg to their ntmqst, pud at the 
same timo must never tax theip too much, H© cquU not afford 
to pass a sleepless night, ^ 

^One result of this golden oquanimify was that no rivalries 
or jealousies oyer mtormptod for a mpmont any friendship -of 
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SoTiibey. Political, liferarr. or religions diiSerenceSj trliich 
in other people aie migliiv engines of offence, seemed in 
Southey to melt UTray ivhen uic opponent was a friend. Hence 
it was that he was Ararat and generous in his praises of his 
brOther-poets. Of Scott he siys. *‘he is a noble and generous- 
hearted crealnie, whose like we shall not look npon again” ; 
of Wordsworth : ** a greater poet than Wordsworth there has 
never been nor ever will be;“ of Hilton t of such men the 
Avorld scarcely produces one in a millcnmnm.*' 

One other effect (or perhaps a canse) of this equanimity 
was also his consUtntional bashinlness and resort e, which was 
heightened by his retired life, his habits of consmnt study, 
and in later years hi« shortness of right. But once acquaint- 
ed tSoutheA* found jt easA* to be familiar witli a new man. 
even rhonsh he Ava& uiucli belovr him in intcllectnal status. 
XeA-ertholcss it Avas within the charmed circle of home that 
Southev's temper and manners were full of a strong and 
sweet Liiaritv ; the society he loved best was that of old and 
chosen friends: like Tennyson he dreaded misccllineous 
corapanv. The pictuie of {?onthey drawn by his triend, 
Sir Henrv TaA'lor, shows the soei.il aspect of ^ondiev at its 
best:—’ ' 

“The charaeteristics of his manner, as of his appearance, 
were lightness and strength, an easy and happy composure as 
the accustomed mood, and much nobility at the same rime, 
so that he could be readily excited into any degree of aniiea- 
tiou in discourse, speakins. if the subject moved him much. 
Avitfa extraordiuvirv fire and force, though alw,Ays in light laco- 
nic sentences When so niOA-ed. the Angers of his right hand 
often, rested against his month, and quhered through ner- 
Aous susceptibility. But excitable as he was in conA'crsation, 
Jie was ueA'er angry or irritable 5 nor can there be any gre i- 
;fcr mistake concemiog him, than that into which some persons 
have fallen when they haA'e inferred, from the fieryAehe- 
mcncc A\ith which he could give nttcrance to moral anger in 
verse or prose, that he a«is personally ill-tempeied or irasci- 
ble. He was in tmth a man Avhom it was hardly posrihle to 
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qnarrel with or ofEend porsonnlly and face to face. 
was averse from argumentation and would commonly qmt 
a subject vhen it was , passing into that shape, with a quiet 
and good-humoured indication of the view in which he 
jested Ho talked most, and with most mterest^ about books, 
and about public afEairs , less, indeed hardly at all, about 
the chaiacters and qualities of men in private hfe In the 
society of strangers oi of acquaintances, he seemed to take 
more mteiest in the subject spoken of than m the persons 
present his manner being that of natnial courtesy and general 
lienevolenco without distinction of individuals Had theie 
been some tincture of social vanity in him, peihaps he 
would have been brought into closci relations with those 
whom he met in society , but though inrariably kind and 
careful of their feelings, ho was indifEeient to tlie manner m 
which they regarded him, or (as the phrase is) ' to his ^ect 
in society , and they might perhaps be conscious that the 
kindness they received was what flowed natnially and inent- 
ably to all, iW they had nothing to give m letuin which 
was of value to him, and that no individual relations were 
estabhshcd ” 

The enjoyments from his honest industry were also per- 
petual and recuriing He was a great lovei of books ; he 
was a voracious reader , he was a caieful student , he was a 
diligent woikman. “E\ceptmg that peace,” says Southey 
himself, *‘vhich, through God’s infinite meicy, is derived 
from a higher soul ce, it IS to literature, humanly speaking, 
that I am beholden, not only foi the means of subsistence, 
but for every blessing which I enjoy , health of mind and 
activity of mind, contentment, cheerfulness, continual em- 
plcymont and therefoie continual pleasure ” He was a very 
fast reader, yet a careful student He used to mark with a 
small 5 in the margin whatever he required for future use. 
Ho noted down the pages to which ho had need to refer on a 
of paper which he used as a book-mark, thus saving 
P*^ges of his book from the dirtying process of marking 
smd dog’s-eanng. “■ Every schoolboy is famihar with his 
Stanzas wntten in hts hbrarif 
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1 . 

I 

** Hy days among the dead aro past; 

> Aronnd me 1 b-^hold, 

Where’er these casnaleyes are cast^ 

The mishty minds of old ; 

My neveivfailing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 

2 . 

With them I take delight in weal. 

And seek relief in woe, 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them 1 owe, 

My cheeks have often, been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtfol gratitude. 

8 . 

My f^ioughts are witii the dead, with them 
I live m long past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Paitake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead, anon 
My place with them will be. 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all Futurity ; 

Tet leaving here a name, I trusty 
That will not perish in the dust. 

^ IE we wish to form an idea o£ the stnpendons amotint oE 
learning he had amassed we should glance over Southey’s 
** Commonplace Book ’ which has been published, and which 
contains three thousand double-column pages And then 
these aio but a selection from the total mass of his jotfanp > 
These include all branches of learning— poetiy, biogiaphy, 

^ history, travels, topography, divinity ; all sorts of languages 
En^ish, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portnguese. 
Sbnthey knew well what it was to earn on income by the 
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pen ; he was well aware o£ the difficulties which beset liter- 
atnio as a profes'sion "Wiitmg in the Quartet lif Review j 
Sontlior advises the youth o£ his country in woids that have 
a strangely personal note about them— “-Better that he 
should seek his £oitnno bo£ore the mast, or with a mnslcet on 
his sbouldei and a knapsack on his back, better that he 
should £ollow tlie plough, oi work at the loom or the lathe, 
or sweat over the anvu, than trust to liteiatnre as the only 
means o£ his suppoit ’’ But yet tlie bent o£ his own mind 
was towards literature in a way that could not be altered 
This studious habit engendered another viitne o£ his 
charactei * he had as any man the pride o£ independence, but 
without the vanity He was seldom drawn into controversy. 
'When stoimed with mvechvo or pelted with abnse ho walked 
on with head held high, and never tnmed round , it seemed 
to him that he was of a statnro to mute bespattenng His 
self-confidence was high and calm , that he possessed no 
common abilities was ceitam , and the amount o£ toil which 
went into his books gave him a continnal assurance o£ their 
wortli which nothmg could contradict , he had no time for 
moods o£ dejection oi self-distrust. 


in— LITERAEY OHABAOTBEISTICS 
Perhaps no English poet was so thoroughly a literary 
man as Southey Literature was to Southey tlie life-giving, 
lifo-snstaining oleinont not only to his mtellectnal exis- 
tence, bnt to his animal being as well Ho could not live' 
without hteratnio m more senses than one it earned for 
him his livelihood, it satisfied the cravings of his intellect^ 
it gratified the yearning of his imagination, it was his 
all-in-all But it should ty no means be supposed that he 
was the first literary genius of his time, or of any timm He 
was on tho contraiy only a second-rate poet, in fact second- 
rate in all departments of literatnre He has left us nothing 
which we would not willingly lot die ; but still he has left 
us much, much that is extraoidinaiy, much &at is memor- 
able, much that is inteiestmg. , 
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The first thing that 'stiikes n student of Sonthej is the 
yuantity oi loiis productions'; tiien quality is a mnch less 
striking feature about them. His collected verse, irith its 
explanatory notes, fills ten volumes ; his prose occupies 
about foiiy. And then a large nninbei of his works, and 
those his gieatcst and most ambitions, were left uncom- 
plcted„and tbis, in some sense, is iypical of Soutliej’s whole 
achievement in tlic woild of letters ; theie is always some- 
tliing unsatisfpng, something unfulfilled, something disap- 
pointing about them He seldom lealized, oi seldom found 
scope Tor his true bent in litoratnie This is most true of 
liispoetiy Inins childhood Southey fell in with Tasso, 
Tasso led him on to Ariosto, and Ariosto to Spenser These 
beautiful, these luxuiiantly-imagin.'itive poets captivated his 
youthful imagmation, and he mistook his luvenile enthusiasm 
for an abiding, a life-long inspiiation His inspiiation was 
not genuinely imaginative ; he had too large an inLusion of 
pibsaic commonplace in Ins nature to be true follower of 
that poet of poets Quite early in life he planned to write 
a senes of epics on the chief religions of the woild The 
ventme was dangeious,— religion is a most delicate subject 
to handle, lehgious prejudices are the most deep-rooted of 
all prejudices, leligious offence is tlie giavest of all offence ; 
and then one single epic is a hfe-woik Nowondei then 
that Sonthey hugely failed His failure can be accounted 
for in two w’ays (1) that ho wrfs wonting m artistic powei ; 
and (2) that he lacked poetic svmpnthy He never could 
construct a diamatic plot oi mould it into aitistic details ; 
and the icsult is that when his epics are not wildly improb- 
able tliey are hopelessly dull At the best tlieir inteiest is 
extrinsic, not intrinsic, pervaded by tbo glamour of'histoncal 
romance rather than the light of pure pootiy ^nd a man 
is not fit to wnte epics on the leligions of the world when 
he can say of the projmet who has satisfied the gravest races 
of mankmd, — Molianied was fai more lemaikable for 
audacaous profligacy than for any intellectual endowments.” 
Southey reflected tiie spirit of his age faithfully, and in all 
its essential features, excepting perhaps the poetry. For in 
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poetry his ago was the age o£ the poetry o£ passion, an age 
which had ceased listen to Scott's “moasmod snoie.” and 
had turned to Byron’s ** deal delights o£ womanlsind,” and 
Shellej*’s rhapsodic utteianccs With this solitary exception 
he shared the tendencies o£ his age a little too mudi, that is, 
more than a man o£ true genius would submit to Tennyson 
too represented ha age, hut was its leader as well He was 
a violent Tory in his politics, a bigoted Piotcstant in his • 
chnrch-oieed, a defiant John BuUin his nationality All this 
IS too narrow £oi a^ mighty genius, a gicat poet, who, as 
poet, has neithei chuich-faith nor political cieed, nor national 
prejudice. 

Southey’s pohtical creed was at fiist of a i evolutionary 
character On tiic outbieak of tlic French Revolution, 
Southey, in company with a number of young enthusiasts, 
held most extiavagant news of the legeneiation of the 
human race He believed that the cry of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fiatermty ” heialded the approach of a 
Millennium, tlic golden age which they had read of in poetry 
and fiction, which the ignorant multitude believed to have 

E assed away, but which was in fact only now to come. He 
eaihly agieed with Wordsworth when he had said — 

“ Bliss was it in thnt dawn to b» alive,' 

Bat to be young was veiy hesvon 

, So fully did he sympathise with the French that he al- 
most ceased to be an ]^glishman The Reign of Tenor had 
not caused a violent icaction agamst the dootiine of a Re- 
public, noi did he soon cease to admire Fiance and the 
horrors of — 

' The red-fool fury of the Seine” 

It was not tdl the Foace of Amiens, that Southey was an 
Englishman again Fiom that hour set in a reAolntiqn in 
his roolutionary politics The honour of England became 
as deal to linn as to her most paitiotio son ; ana he acquired, 
a hatred for Napoleon, inveterate and intense. He now, be- 
lieved that the veiy essence of human virtue consisted in 
fitrugglmg agamst the mihtary despotism which threatened ^ 
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■overwhelm Enropei Southey was npw the loudest advocate 
of a spirited war-pohey, an uncdmpromising enemy of pence 
These feelings < and opinions gave birth to the Ode lentten 
during the negotiations for Peace in 1814 ; and “ since Mil- 
tion’s immori^l impiecation, — 

' Avenge^ 0 Lord, thy slftoglitcred saints whose bones 

I ) - Lie scattered, on the Alpine mountains cold’’ 

-there has been no occasional poem equal to it in grandeur 
and power.” One stanza would ceitainly hear quotation 
here ; — ' 

*' WoA, woe to England * woe, and endless shame, 

. If this heroic land, 

False to her feelings and unspotted fame. 

Hold ont the olive to the Tyrant’s band ' 

"Woe to the world, if Bonaparte’s throne 
* Be snfEered still to stand * 

For by what names shall Bight and Wrong be known, 
What new and courtly phrases must we feign 
For Falsehood, Murder, and all monstrous crimes, 

If that periidioas Oorsican mamtaiu 
Still his detested reign. 

And Fiance, who yearns even now to break her chain, ’ 
Beiieith his iron rule be left to groan ? ■ 

ITo ' bv the innumerable dead 
Whose blood hath for his lust of power been shed, 

Death only can for his foul deeds atone , 

That peace which Death and Judgment can bestow^ 

That peace be Bonaparte’s — ^tbnt nlone I ” 

But though Southey was not a gieat poet, he was never- 
theless one who had many points^of distinctive indindnality. 
His poems of pensive remembrance, of raeditatii e calm are 
peihaps the most chaiaotenstic. But his poems aro^ in the 
mam the ontcome of his moral natuio In poetry his style 
is one of simple grandeur, a qualify which he imbibed from 
the Grerman authors he had stndied. 

Southey was not, in the highest sense of the word, a 
poet ; but if we turn from his verse to his prose we are in a 
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vros engaged m opomaond against Spain and her Oolonios ; 
and he lost lua right aiiii in un attack un Santa Cruz. In 
May 1708 he ns sent by Eail St Vincent to inteicept a 
great li'Lcuch annameut) Nshioh, under tho guidance o£ Bona- 
parte, \\ui» mtumled to reach Egypt and to tin eaten India. 
His 'b((uadron, however, h.tuug iioen crippled in a gale, tho 
Frcucli ileec eacajied from Tunlou and i cached Alexandria 
on Ut July. 'two di}fattei NoKoii leachcd die place in auaich 
o£ it. Tlii» accident deceived KeLou who believed the enemy 
were still at sea ; and ir was not niiiil ho had made a ciicuit 
by Cieta to the coast oL Sicily, and bac'x again to tho shores ot 
Greece, diat ho honid how tho Kiench had ehccced then land- 
ing in Eg}pt, lie hmried Uiclc to Alexandiia which ho 
reachi d on tuu i-t of August Thu 'laiue day he ueLcated 
them at what ia now known n't the Battle of tho Nile This 
victory having agun conduuid tho conimoiit oi Eiiiopo 
against ruvolmioiiarv Eraiict', the court of Naples waa diiivvn 
into tho wai jaiid, in tho stru^'glo tliar unaued, iho king and 

S uceu ok Naples aoio coiupvlkd to tike reft^o m Palermo. 
lUwarruw having diivoii die Fi each fioin Italy, tho king 
went hack to Naploi^. Nebon then aa-iated the allies in 
sacccasfnlly hu'iuging Main which had been taken by 
Bouaparlcou Ida way to Egypt. By the wintoi ot 1800 ho 
was again in England, having received a poeiagol'oi tho 
Battle o£ the Nile Immediately alter tho Noi thorn Po-* 
wera with Boumaik uc thoii Iicatl combined againat Eng-< 
land, a combuiatiun known as the Armed Noutralily In 
tho hegiuning of 1801 a Biitbh {loot wua littod oat foi tlio 
Baltic kO put an end to tins munacing league Sir Peter 
Parker waa pat in cliiof command of this expedition, Nclaou 
being onl} the second in cummand, for negotiation was to bo 
tiicd ar liist, and for this Nubsin wa** buliovcd to havo littlo 
aptitudo. Tho Hect had passed tho Sound by the dlst of March, 
— Kebon chafiDg .it the delays of hia colleague, and at diplo- 
matic cffoiLs which, ho rigkd^ thought, would givo to the 
Banoa whai they wanted, namely time ; and by tlio 7tli Apiil 
it c.iat anchor in the waters lonnd Copenhagen. Tho enemy 
had already prepared koi rcsisbinco. Nelson deoloicd for au 
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pecially on iihe Jamaica station, had been long permitted to 
cheat the navy The time \7as now at hand when &e genins 
of UTelson was to become mamfest "Wax between England 
and revolntionary Franco was declared in the bemnning of 
1793 , and NeLon, on tlie recommendation of Loid Hood, 
was made captain of the Agamemnon^ the first ship of the 
Hne commanded by him. He was sent nnder Hood to the 
Mediterranean , ‘ind there ho performed feats of daring and 
perfect seaman^ip which at once marked him ont foi ap' 
planse and distmchon lYith a detachment of intrepid 
sailois he took part in the siege of Bastia which ho com" 
lelled to sunendor At the siege of Calvi also, where he 
ost an eye, he succeeded in captnimg the place Helson, 
lowever, was greatest on the sea. In Maich 1795 the British 
fleet under Admiral Hoiham was partially engaged off the 
coasts of Italy with a French fleet of superior toice ; and a 
French eighty-four, having been dismasted, sheeted off, 
towed by a powertnl frigate, and supported by two large 
ships of the Ime, The Agamemnon^ tnongh only a sixty- 
four, stood out boldly after the retirmg enemy , and Nelson's 
manoeuvres weie so skilful that he all but destroyed the crip- 
pled Frenchman, and kept the whole hostile si^uadion at 
bay, without incuning any serious loss The injmed ship, 
with one of her supporters, was easily captured a few hours 
afterwards, and had Admiral Hotham followed Nelson’s 


ad\ice, the whole French fleet would have been brou^t to 
action, and have probably met a complete defeat In the 
winter of 1795-96 Nelson was employed in cutting off the 
supplies of the French army on the Italian coast in co-opera- 
tion with the Austrians and the Sardinians Ih 1796 Spam, 
drawn into her old alliance with France, dechued war 
against England, and on the 13th ofFebipaiy, 1797, a 
^anish fleet met an English fleet a few miles off Cape St. 
Vincent Nelson was now a commodoro commandmgthe 
Captain, and his ship met and overpowered a force immea- 
surably super 101 to his own, though he did it m disobedience 
ot orders Foi this victoiy Nelson received a K, C. B and 
was made a rear-admiral During the foUowmg months he 
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immediate attack 5 and on 2nd May the attempt was 
made, Parker having jndioionsly left him to aot for himself. 
The Danish coast was fired upon, Copenhagen was bom- 
bardcd, and the result, though not a glorious victory, was a 
seveie lesson to tiie Danes, with %\hom the English con- 
cluded a tiuoc. Nelson was made a viscount £01 Oopenhageu, 
and the Armed Neutrality was soon dissolved Duiing the 
summei of 1801 he was engaged m watching the first pre-^ 
parahons £01 an invasion ot England alieady contemplated 
by Napoleon The Peace of Amiens bi ought the war to a 
close , and Nelson stood on tho pinnacle of fame, the ack- 
nowledged chief of tlie navy of England On the renewal, 
of tho war m 1803 • Nelson was appointed to the Medit- 
erranean command Ho took up his station off Toulon ; and 
for nearly two years he kept the French in port, inspite of 
tho vicissitudes of all kinds of weather — an example of en- 
durance never equalled At last at tho end of March 1805 
tho Fiencb admhal, Villeneuve, o‘>caped from Toulon. He 
was at Martinique by the middle of May havmg been pined 
by a fleet fiom Cadiz , and he was in full sad tor Europe by 
the 1 st of Juno, having os yet com][dctely eluded the enemy. I 
Meantime Nelson had sought for ViUennevo on the Medi- 
teiranean for several d<*iys He missed Yillenueve in the 
Atlantic also But Sir Bobeit Caldei, sent off £01 the pur- 
pose, intercepted Yillenueve off the coasts of Spam, but 
gamed only an impeifect victory Nelson had returned to 
England The Admiralty at onco made pieparations to 
attack the fleet that had gone into Cadiz Nelson was placed 
in supreme command, and he was off Cadiz in the last days 
of September By the 20th Ociobei Yillenueve had put to 
sea wiUi the combiued fleets of Fiance and 'Spam By day 
break of the 21st tliey were descried off the Capo of Trafalgar. 
The allied fleet was ere long a mass of fragments, disalded, 
helpless and pursued by then conquerors But the victory 
cost England the life of ite greatest heio. Nelson. A musket 
b ill fired from the tM of one of the French ships inflicted a 
mortal wound on Nelson about an houi aftor tho battle 
began, and ho died towards ovoning. ' 



•H— PBRSOIJAL CHARACTERISTICS ‘ 

T 

Nelson is the one man who in himself summed np and 
embodied the greatness of the possibilities which Sea Power 
oompiehendd, me one man for whom genins and oppoitnnity 
conspired to make him the peisonifioation of the Navy of 
G-reat Biitain Ho is not meiely a personality oi an in- 
dnidual caieor, but also, as it were, a groiit era concrete in 
'a single man, who is its standard-bearer before the world. 
And this is tho treason why the man himself is meiged ih 
the splendour of his snrionndings , and hence in this sec- 
tion an attempt will be made to disengage the figure of the 
hero from the gloiy that cloaks it 

1. Inhmted delimo) of eonstitnfion. — ^Nelson was never of a 
strong body, and in eaily life was distinguished from his 
bi others by a lean body, a pale faoo and meat weakness 
We lemember he was invalided home from the East Indies, 
where he was **i educed almost to a skeleton*’ and for some 
time entiiely lost the use of his limbs, — a distressing symp- 
tom that leturued upon him a few yoais later after his 
Ameiican Expedition of 1780, and confiims the impression 
of extieme fi agility of constitution, which is frequently 
indicated in other ways 

2. Gbarm of manner and eonsideratcness ot action — He was, 
from fiist to last, not merely one of those whose services 
are forced upon o^ors by sheer weight of ability, but men 
wanted him, because he was a man pleasant to deal with, a 
man of quick and eagei sympathy, of genial mclmation 
always to sdy the kindest thing, coidial and ready to support 
those above him, a tolerant and appreciative master to Snbor- 
duiatps It may oven bo said that in matters indifferent to 
him,' he too readily reflected the feelings, views and wishes 
of those about him ; but when they clashed witli his own 
fixed convictions, he was immoveable. Even b^ore hb be- 
came renowned or had wrought his more brilliant achieve- 
ments, a jealous biothei-captain said to him, “ Yon did just 
as you>pleased m 'Lord Hood’s time, the same mr, Admiral 

S-B 
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Hotham’s, and now again 5with Sir John Jervis ; itinakes w 
difEerence to you who is comniander-in-chirf ” This pow er 
o£ winning confidence and hnspiribg attachment was one 
o£ the strongest elements in Nelson’^ success, alike as a subor-' 
dinato ahd when himsel£ in chie£ command * ^Hence it (was 
that he was always perEec'tly satisfied with lus officei^ and 
crew. When he was only captain o£ the “ Albemarle he, 
had said, “ I have ah exceeding good ship's company Notf 
j, man or officer m her I w ould wish t6 change ” So alsp' 
when he wastho coihmander-in-chie£ o£ tlic ^BWtlsh U'.ivyi 
Und going out to fight the battle o£ Trafalgar, 1» the bidding 
o£ the first Lord oE uie Admiralty to choose 'his own officers, he 
had rephed, ** Choose yourself, my loid , the saihe spirit'* 
actuates file whole profession, von cannot choose wiong” 
His fieqnent praise of ofiicis in ms letters and despatches has 
none o£ the formal perfunctory nng of an official document , 
it springs clearly from the warmest appreciation and admira- 
tion, showing no deceptive evterior, but the true native fibre 
of file man, full of natural chanty and kindness He was> 
veiy attentive to the young .officeis of his ship He en- 
couraged the timid and the diffident, rewarded the broe’' 
and befnended both Ho superintended their nautical studies , 
peisonally with extreme regularily , he made it a pomt to ' 
introduce them to all the good company he could 

It was fins charm of manner and file dasxlo of gamns. 
even when not fully displayed, that marked bim out as a 
future hero eien ineailyage Even os a captain. Nelson 
was pronounced to have been a great little man ” by Sir 
William Hamilton, who continued his ardent admirer till the 
last Pnnce Wilham Henry, in like manner, entertained a . 
^ cry high opmion of him, and befnended him as far as in 
him lay 

His kindly character made mutiny impossible under his 
flag The same ship, as a few months ago had taken pai t 
in the mutiny at Spithead, when commanded by him, was in 
a few days reduced to so perfect an order that a paper wras 
dropped on the quaiter-deok, expressing; the devotion .of the 



slap's company to their gommander, and pledging that the 
name of the " Theseus ” should yet be>as renovmea as' that 
of the Captam.” ’ . • , 

1^0 good service done him escaped his hearty acknowledge- 
menl^ and he was unwearied in ujmolding the just daims of 
others to consideration A singular instonoe of this is to be 
found m the strong letter he wrote to (the Lord Mayor in 
w'hich he complained of the oity of London's omission to 
vote their thanks to the fleet that had conquered under his 
command at Uopenhagen. 

. ,26000 it >was that his sailors used to say, Our ISTel is 
as brave as a lion and ns gentle as a lamb *’ ; hence it w'as 
thdt he was actually canonized as St Nelson after his death ; 
hence it was that his death was fglt wra^^a personal loss 
throughout England. , 

3. Vanitj — ^That Nelson loved to dwell in thought upon 
his own achievements, that distinction in the eyes of bis 
fellows' was dear to him, that he oiaved recogmtion, and was 
at times peihaps too insistentm lequirmg it, is true enough ; 
but there is no indication that he ever coveted the laurels of 
o&ers, or materially misconceived his own share in particular 
events Glory, sweet as it was to him, lost its value, if un- 
accompanied % the consciousness ot deseit which stamps it 
as honour. In one of his letters Nelson says, “ True honour, 
1 hope, predominates in my mind £ai above riches ” This» 
love of glory* or distinction, though it sometimes assumes a' 
childlike exuberance, is in Nelson merely the weak side of 
his noble longmg for heroic action It must be confessed 
that it Was ' this same love of distinction tliat'developed in 
him that unseemly susceptibihty to extrav^ant aduLation 
which he displays in all his conduct towards Lady Hamilton. 
But at the same time the high opinion he often expresses of 
his'own merits may bo xeadily justified by the gi eat services 
he did to his couni^, and by the fact that it was varied by 
occasional sentiments of deep humihty. 

^ 4. Ocoisioniil petnianee. — It was this same love of glory, 
this 'Same snsceptibihiy to flattery that .worked, like a poison 
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in his "blood and bred discontenfcfWith.self. ■winch in* its tnm 
bred, discontent 'With others^ Ho boctiraopetnljint and queru- 
lous and lie lost that mental elasticity by virtue o£' which' 
he had successfully ovei come* the difficulties that ho met in 
ins pursuit of gloiy His mind became embittered, ipi ope i 
to censure and to,.rCsCnt, suspicious at times and <liai»h<in > 
judgment, graduallyi tending toivards^ alienation, not from 
his wife only, but ‘from hit best and earliest friends. , . 

Thus it was that he was constantly chhrasing his supeiidi 
officers and occ<isionally signalizing ms dissent by come con- 
spicuous act of disobedience He 'feels hurt when his services 
at the siege of Basha and Cal vi are not adequately iecog-> 
nized ; he feels discontented when he is not put in the chief 
command of the Baltic E\pedition , he feels 3ealons when 
Sii John Oide was given an independent command in 'the 
Mediteiranean when he was already there 

r^Q Connigii,<->It seems at first si{^t a little curious tliat 
cbnrage should need to bo ^pecnuly mentioned as a distin- 

S iisbtng featuio of one whoso whole life was spent m war. 

ut it should be remembered that courage is not a qualily 
that can bo taken for granted in every one of tlie waiiior* 
class; a cowardly captain or a pnssilaminons heioisnbta' 
contifidiction in tciras And then in Nelson’s case tins' 
conraao was of an oxtraoidinary kind; it was innate and 
manifested itself in his v eiy e nliest years We remember his’ 
remark to hi^ astonished grandmother. — “Feai ’ grandmamma, 
T never «aw feai • what is it ® ' — as though ho believed- that 
fear was some phjirsicnl object he had novel seen We're- 
membei die stoiy of his 3uinpmg doivn into his schoolmaster’s 
garden .ind plucking the pe.irs that none else' would dare tb 
touch We remember the story of his bear-hunting expedi- 
tion on the ICO Tlicse stoiies, that illustrate' Ms' extreme 
recklessness of danger, serve fuither to -create the impression 
that difficulties and dangers did only whet his desiie of 
attempting them Incidents trifiing such as these give 
keener satisfaction an the remembrance, and offer more con- 
vincing evidence of his comoge, than do greater deeds, , 
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because more purely individual, enHrely one’s own.'' It is 
upon snob ns these ralher than upon luS'vidtories tiiat Nelson 
'lo\ed to dwell in his lottei&. His personal daring at St. 
YinccnVand against ihe gan>boats ofip Cadiz, ministeiod more 
'directly to th.it self-esteem, to that consciousness of hish 
deserts which was de<ir to him, than did the Battle ot me 
'Nile, whose honours he shared with his ** band of brothers.” 
It was during tlie period he commanded the TJiemn (from 
May 27th to August 20th 1797), as he himself informs us, 
that his personal courage was moie conspicuous th.in at any 
other part of his life The two piincipal actions l^* which 
lie signalized his courage during this time were the capture, 
after a hand-to-hand tight, of a Spanish barge of twenfy-six 
oars by h'ls barge manned bj' ten oars, and me unsuccessful 
attack on Santa Cruz, in wluch he lost his right aim. 

His remarks on some occarions aie equally illustrative 
of hi<( couiage •'When, dm mg the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, a shot through the mainmast of Nelson’s ship knocked 
a tew splinters about him, he observed coolly, “ It is warm 
work, and this day m<iy be the last to any of us at a moment;” 
and then, stopping short at the gangway, “ but maik you, I 
would not be elsewhere for thousands ’ 

The last and most striking instance of Nelson’s ^rsonal 
courage is to be found in his conduct at Tiafalgar He kept 
his ship in the forefront of the b<attle-line ; and when, in- 
tinenced by the consideration of his peisonal safety, some 
'Officers adrised him to shorten sail and let their ships pass 
ahead of the Victory, he con<<ented to do <«o, and yet kept 
sailmg 50 fast tliat the othei ships had to lag behind He 
was fond of wealing his naval decorations, for he used to 
say, “ In honour iwou them, in, hononi I shall die wi& 
them ” He had lus stars on at the battle of Tiafalgar, and 
- would not consent > to covei them, though they made him 
a conspicnous mark foi the shots of. the enemy 

6 - lsTe,Df,.liononr — The one incentive which most power- 
f ally r- determined Nelson's conduct though hfe was his 
love of honoUi ^ No material considerations, 'neither danger 
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.on flie one hand, nor gam on tVo oilier, ever affected Mm' a$ 
did iiiat idealized conception which presented itself, now os 
.duly now as honour, according as it bore for the moment upon 
his relations to the state, or to his own personalit;^ “ In ,my 
mind’s eye,” said he ouqe to his friend Captain Hardy, who 
afterwards bent over him as his spirit was parting amid the 
triumph of his last iiclory, “I ever saw a radiimt orb sus- 
pended which beckoned me onward to renown' ” Kelson 
did not often verge upon the poetical in words, but to the 
poetry of lofty aspiration his inmost being always answered 
true . 

It was even so from faL» boyhood We remember the 
story of his school days, when he said to his truant brother, 
“ Beracmbei, brother, it was left to oni honour ** We feaii- 
not forget that famous utterance— ‘ True honour^ I hope, 

E redonunates m my mind far above nches.” We remember 
IS reply to Admiral Higly^, who congratulated him on 
his transfer to a place v^ere there ivere many opportu- 
nities of makmg prize-money (See p 22) — “ Yes Sii bnt,tl)e 
West Indies is tne station for honourl We remember also 
what he Airote to his wife — “ The lives of all are m the hands 
of Him w ho knows best whetlier to preserve mine or not ; to 
His will do I resign myself My character nnd good name 
are in my own keeping ” 

The incident of his quarrel with the American ships will 
illnstiate Kelson’s sense of honour So does also his con- 
duct at the siege of Bastia and Calvi and in the attack upon 
Santa I'ruz. 

7 Strength and trnaeitj of Mnnetions — ^Kelson’s singular 
independence and tenacity m a matter of princapTe is 
another great feature in his charactei Under a conviction of 
Tight he throughout life feared no responsibility and shrank 
from no consequences Truly great m ms strength to endure, 
Im knew not the petturbations nor the vacillatious 'that fret 
the temper, and cripple the action, ’ of smaller men ; and, 
‘however harassed and disiiessod esternally, the calmness of 
a clear insight and an unshaken purpose guided his fooistops 
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vnTravering. in the path of 'dntj, through all opposition, to the 
goal .of success. When an officer of i£e ** Boreas,” speakihg 
to him of the vexations and odium he had undergone, used 
the -word " pity,” Nelson replied, “ Pity, did you say ? I 
shall Ine^ Sir. to be envied ; and to that point I shall always 
direct my course ” This strength of conviction is the point 
in' his character that marked him as a man of gemns. For 
it is not material certainty of success that points the way to 
heroic achievements, but the vmd inspiration that enables 
its happy possessor, at critical moments, to see and follow 
the bright clear line, which, like a ray of light at midnight, 
shining among manifold doubtful indications, guides his steps. 
Whether it loads him to success or to failure he may nob 
know ; but that it is the only who course, the only honour- 
able course, (he only course of duty, he l^ows full well by 
the persuasion within,— by conviction, the fortifier of the 
reason, though not by sight, the assurance of demonstmtion. 
!niis is genius, that rare gift which sepaiates a mrfn from his 
.fellows % a gulf not to be bridged by human will The intel- 
lectual endowment of genius was Nelson's from the first ; but 
from the circumstances of hi& life it was denied the privilege 
of early manifestation such o'* ivas permitted to Napoleon It 
is consequently not so much this as the constant exhibition of 
moral power, force of character, which gives continuity to' 
his professional caieer, and brings the successive stages o£ 
his advance in achievement and reputation, into the close 
relation of steady development, till he stood unique, above 
all comnetition' *Thi«sitwas which had already fixed the 
eyes of his sup wiors upon him as the one officer most likely 
to cope with the difficulties of any emergency. In the display 
of this," in its many self-revelations, — in concentration of 
purpose, untiring energy, fearlessness of responsibility, judg- 
ment «onnd and instant, boundless audacity, promptness. 
Intrepidity, and endurance beyond all proof, — the restricted 
field of Corsica and the Biviera, the subordinate position at 
Cape St Ymcent, the failure of Teneriffe, had in their 
measure been as fruitful as the splendour of the victory at 
the Nile and ihe bloody harvests of Copenhagen and Trafalgar. 
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Mon have been disposed there£oi:e tq recdcon this moral energy 
—call it conrage, dasht resolution, irhat you wjll— as Nelson s 
one and only great quality 

This clear connotion gaided him in bis pursuit of ^tiio 
French fleet to Alexandna : ^is clear conviction manifested 
its o\tn shength in .the letter he \rrote to the first lord 
of the Admiralty, defending his conduct,—*' I am before 
your loidship’s ^ndgment, and if under all circums- 
tances, it is decided, that lam ■wrong, I ought f 01 the sake^ 
of onr country^to be superseded, for at this moment, when 
1 know the ^French are not in Alexandiia, I hold tho 
same opmion as off Cape Passaro,— that under all circums- 
twees, I was nght in steeling for Alexandria , and by 
til it opinion I must stand or fall ” This cleai conviction 
again gnided bim at the battle of tbe Nile, wheie he said, 
■wilting to Earl St Vincent, — “Your Loidship may deiiend 
tl^at the oquadion under my command shall nevei fall into 
the hands of the enemy , and before \^e are destroyed, I 
have little doubt but the enemy -will have their rtings so 
complctel}' clipped tliat they may be easily overtaken ” 
This it ■was which guided him in the great battle of Trafal- 
gar, m which tho ncioi^' ■nas due to a happy combination 
of perfect insight ■with an inspired blindness, which at the 
moment of decisive action sees, not the iisks. but tho one 
only road to possible victory 

8 Scnsitireocss to anxietj, perpleiitf and eenshre — Whatevei 
the cause might have been, the fact remains tine that 
Nelson had a very sensitive heart He bad not in him 
tliat haid, unyielding fibre upon which care, or neglect, or 
an^uet}', makes little impre<>sion He was, on the contiary, 
extretaoly sympathetic even emotional , and although in- 
sensible to bodily feai, he was by no means so to censure, or 
mental anviely or iisk of Ibsmg honour Of this iempot- 
ament his harassments during the dispute m connection w ith 
the capture and detenhdn of the American ships, and his 
ceaseless worry in jflie ppranit of the French fleet m 1708, 
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during Bonaparte’s Bgypiaan expedition', gave >017 con- 
spicuous illustrations. 

I 

Hence it \ras that he was also so over-forward to self- 
vindication. It was no doubt a weakness, but a Aveaknesb 
which spiang fiom the innate nobilitj of his temperament, 
wh^ch :i\as impatient of tlie faintest suspicion of backward- 
ness <or negligence, and at the same time resolved that for 
' any shortcommg 01 blunder, occurring by his order or sanc- 
’ fion, no othei than himself should bear blame, Uirectly 01 in- 
diiectly Aftei the first unsuccessful pursuit of Bonaparte’s 
expedition to Egypt, in 1798 , in the keenness of his emotions 
over a failure th.it might by some be chaiged to a precipitate 
eiror of pdgment, he drew up for Lord St Vincent a clear 
'and able statement of all the leasons which had detei mined 
his action, airaigiimg himself, as it weie, at the hai of his 
loidsbip’s opinion and that of ilie nation, and assuming en- 
tile lesponsibility for tlie apparent mist.ike, while at the 
sam^' tune justify mg the step by a review of the %aiious 
consideiations uhicfi at the time had occasioned it 

I 

This extieme sensitiveness wat no doubt heightened, if 
not absolutely occasioned, by his ueak constitution The 
nerves of illness aie so easily fretted tliat this apparent 
.weakness is easily defensible 

9 Religions feelings — ^Aman of A-ast native eneigy and 
folf-ieliance, Nelson had nevertheless that film trust in God 
which is moie common among Wtiriior*) than among any odicr 
class of men of action And dien we mu&t remembei he 
was a sailoi, and a sailoi is, of all men, the most un- 
questionably dependent on God’s pi evidence But though 
thus relying upon Fi evidence, he never made his faith a 
plea for inaction.^ In'thit) lespeot he was like Napoleon, 
who be]ieicd.in Bestiiiy but, left nothing for destiny to 
accomplish 

' Wilting' of an accident that had happened to his fiag- 
§hip dm mg his pursuit .of Bonapaite’s fleet to 'Egypt; he 
said to his wife, I ought not to pall what .has happened co 
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tlio “ Vanguard ” by the cold name- of accident ; '1 believe 
firmly that it was the Almighfy’s goodness to -cbeok my 
consummate vanity ” When at the battle of the ^*1® he 
■was temporarily olinded by a wound m the head which he 
believed to bo fatal, it vas chaiacteristic that the foVr. 
lines ho was then able > to trace in that state of sufEenngi 
wore expressive of that dependence upon the Almighty 
whi(di vas habitual with him In the sense of profound 
rccogmtion of the dependence of events upon God, and 
of me obligation to manifest gratitode in outward act, 
Nelson was from first to last a strongly religions man 
tlnr mg the last two years and a half of his life, the chaplain 
of the “ Victory,” the JRev. A J Scott, D D., was asso- 
ciated with him in close intimacy as confidential secretary, 
with whom ho talked freely on many matters Says this 
gentleman of Nelson — He was a thorough clergyman’s son 
—I should think ho never went to bed or got up without 
kneeling down to say hw prayers ” We have it on Qaptain 
Mahan’s authority that ho often expressed his attachment to 
the Chnich in which he bad been brought up, 'and showed 
the sinceriW of his words by tiie regnlariiy and respedt with 
which he always had divine service performed on board the 
“Victory,” whenever the weather .permitted After the 
Bomce he had generally a few words with the chaplain on 
the subject of the sermon, either thanking him for ite being 
a good one, or remarking that it was not so well adapted as 
usual to the crew More m m once, on such occasions, he 
took down a volume of sermons in bis own cabin, with the 
page already marked at some disoonrso which he thought 
■wml suited to such a congregation, and requested Dr. Scott 
to preach it on the following Sun^y. ' 

The thanksgiving ho sent to the minister of St George’s 
Obnroh, Hanover Square, on his recovery from the innAss 
brought on by the amptuation of his right arm, the entry in 
his private diaiy as ho .was setting out for the battle of 
""^tolgar, both illustrate Nelson’s religious feelings as does 
also his condnot m his dymg moments. 
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iO.' Daily liFc and ocenpations — He always 1*086 earlj, 
generally shortly after . daybreak. He breakfasted in 
summer at about six, and at seven in winter . and if not 
occupied in reading or writing despatches, or examining 
into the details of the Fleet he walked on the quarter- 
deck 'for the greater pait of the fore-noon ; going 
down to bis cabin occasionally to commit to paper such 
incidents or reflections as occuned to him during that time, 
01 as 1 might be hereaftei useful He dined generally at 
about half-past 2 o’clock At his table there were seldom 
less than eight or nine pe'sons, consisting of the different 
officeis of the ship 01 the Fleet At dinner he was alike 
affable and attentive to eveiy one * he ate very sparingly 
himself ; the liver and wing of a fowl, and a small plate of 
marconi, in general composing his meal, during which he 
occasionally took a glass of champagne He never exceeded 
four glasses of wine after dinner, and seldom drank three ; 
and even those were diluted with either Biistol or common 
watei. Probably he never smoked ♦ as there is no mention 
of it anywhere in his letters or his diary. For two years he 
liied on purely vegetable food and for sometime o** milk and 
water He was extremely legulai in his habits He seldom 
on]oyed more than two hours of umnterrupted sleep ; and on 
several occasions he did not quit the deck the whole night 
At these times he took no pains to protect himself from the 
effects of wet or the night air ; wearing only a thin overcoat; 
and he has frequently, after having his clothes, wet through 
with rain, refused to, have them changed, saying that the 
leather waistcoat which he wore over his flannel one would 
secure him flora complaint He seldom wore hoots piobably 
from a disinclination to trouble his servants to lace and 
unlace them. 

* » if 

Though his'constitution was at no time strong, his general 
health was far from h.id The only bodily pain he felt in 
consequence of his many wounds was a shght rheumatic 
affection of the stump of his amputated arm, on Uny sudden 
variation m the state of the weather. He usually predicted 
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SI chtiugG in the ■weather with ns much' certaintj*' £ioni feeling 
transient pains in his stum, as he could by his marine baro- 
meter 

flis right eye was blinded in the siege o£ Cahi.; his left 
eye also was very weak ; he alwa^^ flierefoie woie a gieen 
shade oier his forehead, to defend mis eye from the effect 
of strong light 


III—PROI'ESSIONAL OHAIUGTBBISTICS. 

Nelson the admiral is every bit the •same as Nelson the 
man. This is not alwaTS true in the case of people who haie 
to beai “official” lelations with mankmd , the taint of 
officialdom is tlie most catching, the most clinging of all 
taints Nor IS it true of all great men alike it \i. is not tine 
for instance of Bacon, who, in his double character of phi- 
losopher and Attorney-General, a seeker after Troth and a 
seeker after woildl}' pi cferinents, w as a soai mg seiajih, and 
a grovelhng mammtm-worshipper at one and at the same 
time Bat in Nelson’s case Bie thing was otherwise What 
he was as a junior officer of a fiimte, that he wws as Com- 
mandci-in-chief oftheBntish Navj’ , what he was when 
unknown to fame, that he was when at the lieight of human 
1 enow 11 There IS no difffience, snieintlie language, bet- 
ween that eai best remaik of his school days — “tt-meinbei 
biother, it was left to oui honour ’’—and the funoiis. signal 
ho hoisted at that last battle of Trafalgai.— -“England ex- 
pects cieiy man will do his duty ” 

1 Kenst of 6ntT — The most distinguishing ^oi all the 
distinguished noble qualities that distinguished tlio immo'rtal 
Nehon was certainly his stiong sense of duty ; a strong sense 
of duty possessed Ins hcait eier since he hooame conscious 
-of any sense at all, and continued with unabated strength; 
till all strength was ebbed away m his d}ing utteian"6, 
“ Thank God, I have done my duly” In it lay his source 
of sb ength, in it he found consolahon in the bitterness of fee- 
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lings oE neglect The feeling o£ dut}' had. no lival in h^) 
heart, destroyed all possibility of an inward stinggle between.' 
conflicting motives, all petulant discontent with uneasy sur- 
roundings or uncongenial duties 

, ‘2 ' Constiincy of iinrpose —Nelson had in a v'ery preeminent 
degrjee 'that exclusiveness of purpose which Napoleon just- 
ly characteiized as the secret of gicat operations and of 

f ieat successes. Hemever knew what hesitation was — once 
otermined, he was determmodfoi ever. And the deter- 
mination too was extremely quick His singleness of pur- 
pose looked first to his connhy’s service, to the thorough 
doing of the work given him to do, and only afterwards to 
the consequences oit failnic to his own fame and fortunes. 
Wliere the choice lay between a precarious indication pro- 
mising to lead to a great and deoisivo icsnlt and an inglo- 
rious secniify, Nelson would prefer tlio formei,— his dispo- 
sition could not beai tame and slow measures. With un- 
tiring stops did ho speed onward and upward— counting no- 
thing as done so long as anything remained to do, forgetting 
what was behind asho pressed on to what was before The 
independence and constancy with which ho brought about 
the conviction of the Ainencan ships is an apt illustration 
of this quality The singlemindedncss he displayed in his 
pursuit of the French fleet to Egypt, the patience and pei- 
seveienco he manifested in watching the Fiench fleet off 
Toulon illustiate the same point. 

The key to this heroic stedfastnoss of purpose 'is certunly 
his senoc of duty coupled with an acute perception of the 
light thing to do, an entire readiness to assume all the res- 
ponsibility of doing it, and above all an accurate judgment ' 
of the best way to do it 

, It is a pity that this constani^ of purpose did not, in 
every case, lead to the doing of tbe morally right tiling It 
was with tins ‘"heroic” constancy, also, that he determined 
to, lea^e Ins wife and throw himself in the clutches of Lady 
Hamilton “Fixed as fate” were the remorseless words 
with which, he chaiacteiizcd his fiinii purpose td trample 
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under foot, and to reject his wife in favour'of his 

mistress 

3. Professioodl eoarage — ^Professional courage differs from 
personal daring as discretion differs from rashness. It 
IS true that from his boyhood to his death Nelson neveir 
showed any indication of the least regard for his^ own safefy^ 
and seemed, on the contrary, to love danger for its own sake! 
But never in his life was he gnilty of exposmg his men to 
needless danger. Even the attack on Santa Ornz had no 
alloy of reckless foolhardiness, for Nelson knew that Enghsh 
ships and sailors were decidedly superior to those who neld, 
the town, and was therefore free from the blame of foolishly 
fighting against tremendous odds. In unfavonrable circum> ' 
stances he knew how to refuse battle without riskmg his 
honour This is enough to show that Nelson was not, 'as 
some suppose, a fool who used to 'rush in where angels blush* 
to tread He repeatedly disclaimed that reproach in his 
letters. He men consented, at the battle of the Nile and 
Trafalgar, to forego what he pnzed most highly, the privilege 
of bemg the first to grapple with the enemy. At the Nile,' 
his ship was fourth in the order of attack, and at Trafalgar 
he allowed Oollmgwood to lead the lee line, which was the 
first to engage the enemy Colhngwood knew what a sacnfice 
it was on Nelson’s part to allow him the honour of going 
first, and exclaimed, as his ship charged mto the centie m 
the French fleet , — ** Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be 
here ? ’ 'When his captams at Trafalgar dissuaded him 
from leading tiie weather line, he gave orders in accordance; 
w ith their advice, but took care that they should not be 
earned out by saihng as fast as he could and thus not allow- 
ing the other ships to get ahead of him. 

4 Fearlessness of responsibilit} — “ The test of a man’s 
courage is responsibility,’ said the great Earl St Vincent ; 
and none ever shone more brightly under tbia supreme proof 
than Nelson The more or less detached services on which 
Nelson was so frequently sent m the eaily part of his career, 

was a very good training m the Jiabit of responsibility. At 
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tbo ciitioal instanfs o£ the jNile and Oopeuhagen, as Wl as 
in‘ the less conspicuous but mote prolonged anxieties of the 
operations oif Corsica and along the Kiviora of Genoa, this 
earlj habit, grafted upon the singularly steady nerve where- 
with he was endowed by nature, sustained him at a height, 
of daring and achievement to whicli very few have been aole 
to'rise. " «■ 

* j r 

' Kelson wa^ constitutionally fitter to command than to 
obey, and he was never quite contented except when he had the 
full contiol of the warlike opoiations in which he was engag- 
ed Thus in the earlier years of his naval career we contmualfy 
find him criticizing his supoiior officers, and occasionally 
signalizing his dissent hr some conspicuous act of disobe- 
dience and Authority ** Yon mn<!t always,” said be to one of 
his midshipmen, ‘‘implicitly obey oideis, without attempting 
to form any opmion of jour own respecting their propneiy 
hut hiS conduct on many occasions showed that he did not 
always piacbce what he preached. We know it was in dis- 
obedience of orders that the battle of Cape St Vincent was 
won ; we know* that it was m disobedience of ordeis that 
the battle of the Baltic became a victory This disobedience 
was 'defended by Nelson himself in the following words, 
“ To serve my king and to destroy the French I consider as 
the gieat order ot all, from w'hich little ones spring, and if 
one of these little ones militate against it, I go back to obey 
the great order.” 

6. • Hatnral t.ptitnde for diplomai^ — It was not as a meie 
wariioi that Nelson excelled * he was something of a 
statesman as well, though in a soldier-like way peculiar to 
himself We have indications of that in his conduct to the 
captured American ships, in the way be co-operated with the 
Austrians and Sardinians in driving the French fiom the 
Hivieia, and in the way he conducted the negotiations with 
Denmark after the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Thus it was not merely personal courage, not merely 
profeiraiontd courage, but also ^litical courage which made 
up ihe greatness ot Nelson;' His diplomatic ability was reco* 
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gnized not only by Lord Hood <^d Bnrl St Vincent, bnt .also 
\n the Biitish Cabinet But bis diplomacy was not lilce’tlie, 
cauhott's, slow and hesitating moasnies , oE astute politician'!, 
but the instantaneous quick and decisive conduct ot an ainied 
coldier. He liiiiwelE has told us that ‘ «paiuon aio bad negb- 
tiatois, £oi they ptif to issu*' m five minutes what diplomatic 
Eonns -would bo h^d months long ** One of his lua-cims ot 
diplomacy was that to .negotiate with effect foipe shqpl(l_ be 
at hand ’ , . -s 

6 Ailininistiatnc eapacitf -^Kelson was a born commander' 
of men,— nor only in battles, but also m the intei vals of pqaeb* 
Equally impoitant, though less biilliant, weie his services 
during the peiiods of peace that came between his many 
actions and oattlc! when, by careful attention to ‘the health 
of his snilois, to disciplme, and the details of thecominissaiiat, 
ho carefully paved the way foi tutuio viotoiy We know how, 
at the outset of his naval caicei, he kept the Bo>eas foi three 
veais m the West Todies without losing a single man This 
lie effected by gn mg to his subordinates, sailors as well as 
oificei <!, constant change of scene and change of dimate, and 
])y encouiagiiig them to amuse tliemselres with mnsio,c dan- 
cing cudgwing and thpatiicals He was also careful in hi^ 
supply of tiesh pio^ isions and fresh watei The same cat eful ' 
atieiition to the minutest details was even more conspicuously 
displayed latei duiing his Mediterranean command 

7 Strategic Ideas —These have little interest to lay> men, 

but ns bfing those of Hclson they have an interest or then 
own The follow ing weie the most important strategic ideas 
of winch wo find illnstratious m Southey : — < > 

(1) That TCgnlni approadies, though tlie slowei, weie 
the smei wav of redncing a fortified place, and entailed lesrf ’ 
bloodshed. This is illustrated m Ins 'attack' of Fort San Jnanl 

(2) That time is of' gi cater vnlnc than life; tliat legu- 
Inrlj^rdorcd and caiefnl procedures which economise tlie 
blood of the soldioi did often by their', inevitable' delays, - 
seriously imperil , the ob;|ecte of a campaign as 'a whole. 
In cases of doubt^ Helsous .intnitiom e>or inclmed him. to , 


instant and vigorous action, nnd liis intuition vras commonly 
an accurate guide It was this same intuition that led him 
to make the attack oil Fort San Juan; it was this same in- 
tuition that dictated his instant, unhesitating onslaught at 
the ifile ; that caused him, hotoie Copenhagen, to ivxitp, 
'‘every horn's delay makes the enemy gtrpnger, we shall 
neier'lio t-o good a match £oi them as at this moment” ; 
that induced him at Trafalgar to modify his doliheiately- 
propared plan in favour of one va'stly more ha/ardouh, hut 
which seiaod and hold the othcrwl^c fleeting chance 

(3) Close with a Frenchman, hut outmaiiosui re a llussian. 

c. 

THE BIOGRAPHY. 

1. hf ItiogRiplij in general. — Biography U that department 
of literature which treats of the indn idual live's ot men or 
women. The same word is also used for a prose nairah\e 
<lctAiUu;i; the lusloty and unfolding the character of on in- 
dmdnal written hy another. When wiilton by the indivi- 
dual wl]o«e hiatoiy' is told it is called an avtohiopraphy 

This species of writing is as old ao literature itself In 
the Hist century after Christ Plutarch wrote lus “Lives 
Oonichns jivcfO'* wrote Ills “Ine-of Militaiy Commanders”; 
and Sucionius w lote Ins “Hies of the twehe Ciesar-.” Modem 
biograpliic.il liloratuic maj be considered to date from the 
seventeenth century. <iince which time indiiidual biographies 
have innliiphed so enormously that now it is almost the fas- 
hion to w rite two Yolnnics on any one who!>c name has appea- 
red in the columns of a penny newspaper. 

Ti IS imjiossiblc to say too much of the importance of 
biograplues in thcii relation to the hi<toiy of a nation 
History, lays Carlyle, is bnt the summation of the biogiaplucs 
uf tlie world’s great men And — 

“ Li\es of great men all remind ns, 

We can lunhc onr lives sablunc. 

And, departing, leave behind ns 
Foot-prints on the sands of tuno."— • 

-^Long/tlhw. 

S—O 
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Z' Sonrce of tie Biograpiy — Soutibey Tx)rro\<‘ed the liiatei fals for* 
his Biography fromtiie Life of Nelson by Claikeand M’ Ai thur, 
published m 1808 in h’lo bulky volumes In the selection of 
the facts Southey has shown no discrimination, for he has 
blmdly followed his* original without siftmg evidence, or 
carrying on any reseaich tor himself Be has thus g^eatty 
lightened his tnsls, which otherwise would haie been fai; 
heavier than it was to him Batin the arrangement of' his 
materials Sonthey has displayed great literary skill He has 
re-cast tlie whole thing in a simplei, more attractive, and 
compendious foim. < ! ' ,* 

The result is that Southej^s narrative, nhiie giving' ib 
the fipnre of his hero a more life-hko touch, has failed to 
oliDiiuate tliose errors of fact and enors of ciiticism which 
max the pondcrons volumes on which he based his work 

3 Obfeel of the Bool— Southey's “Life of Nelson**' is 
an enlaigement of an article he contributed to the Qnmterlif 
Renew— ol February, 1810— only five years after Nekon’s 
death. The eiilargea form in which it is now known was 
imder taken at the lequostof bis pubhsfaor, Murray But it 
was not merely foi pnvate gam tliat Southey wrote tbit 
monumental work , it was alsKi for patnotic consideiationsv 
as be himself informs ns in his preface ; — > 

“Many lives of Nelson have been written ; one' is yet 
wanting clear and concise enough to become a mnniml for 
the young sailor, which he may cairy about with him till ho 
has treasured up the example in bis meinoiy and m his heart. 
In attempting such a woik I shall write ^e eulogy of odr 
great na^al hero ; fox the host eulogy of Nelson is we faith- 
fnl history of his actions ; tho best history that which shall 
1 elate them most peispicnously ** ' ' 

J 

4 Chief charaetcristics of the Bool —Southey's biography 
of Nelson is one of the most popnlai and interesting biogra^ 
phics overwritten in. the Bnglish Inngua^ It is alike the 
favourite of the school-boy, and the ^ delight of the .young 
man. Thou^ it has been in existence for the last ninety 
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pnrs^ it is shll as £rcsh. as noyry as when it fiist saw the light 
o£ day. 

The secret o£ tliis immense pepularity is undoubtedly the 
charm o£ the subject-matter, hut a great deal also depends 
on -ilie charm o£ the style. Southey was master of a clear, 
chaste 'it} le such as few writeis of our own time have equal- 
led, and' none excelled And then the glow of lively patriotism 
that sheds its penading radiance over his ‘pages is another 

f rcab'reason why the hook is so readable and cn 3 oyable. But 
is patriotism is of the mihtant, defiant type, so bitter in 
its haired of cvciything un-English and non-English, so 
haughty in its tone of arrogant self-confidence, so violent in 
its prejudiced political partiality Eor instance his hatred 
of the French was as inveterate as that of his hero, and 
hence some of his si.atemcnts about the French people 
and their illustrious Emperor, Napoleon, are based more on 
a bitter prejudice against the national enemy than on a calm 
estimate of facts Hence Southey’s biography does not 
possess much excellence by way of historical accuracy 

* These defects can easilv be defended We have to re- 
member the times when Southey w rote his book His biogra- 
, phv was completed in 1810, five year> before tlie Battle of 
Wateiloo. It was an ago, therefore, of high political feeling, 
w'hen the eagles of Napoleon were wheeling on high on 
EnropC'shadowing wings,*' when the entire continent was 
divided into a Galilean and an anti-Gallicnn party, when tlie 
breast of every Englishman lodged but the one desire of over- 
throwing the dominion of Fran* e and the empire of Napoleom 
Itis natural therefore that Southey should regard a Fienoh* 
man as twin-brother of the Devil His hatred of NapoleoU 
can be excused, or at least explained, on another ground. 
Southey was one of those enthusiasts who (entertained ex.ng- 
gerated hopes of the Ficnch Bevolution, as its being tlie 
dawn of a better state of things These hopes were some- 
what damped by the excesses of the Beign - of Terror, but 
even’ then Southey did not altogetlier give up his passion for 
HbeHy equality and fraternity. Tlie ambitious wars of, Na- 
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polcon came to be regarded l^Tiiin as ttie snbversion-^of libef*^ 
tv; the military despotism '"which thieatened the states o£ 
JBjiirope seemed to be the e\.act opposite o£ that fiee const!'- 
tntion whose apostle Sonthey was 

His blinding hatred for the French, was an exact conn-* 
tcrpait ofSon&ey's equally blinding a<lininition foi bis hero. 
Ho has overlooked niany of the weak points of Helson’e 
character, and lauded him foi viitnes he did not possess. ^ In 
doing so ho has certainly diminished the historical Value of 
his hiotiraphy, hut he has gained in popularity, — ^for the po- 
pular mind has a tendency to go to extremes in the matter , of 
praise and dispraise, and is "unwilling to strike balance 
between appromitioh and disapprobation, merit and dement ^ 
And then in the case of those men who are counted among 
the national heioes, it would rather wish to see them decked 
with all the virtues to he found under the sun, thjn to 
hear tliat they \rere after all like any otlier mortal ' ' 

But it must not be supposed tliat Soutliey consciously 
supptessed the blots and magnified the brightnesses of his 
hero’s cbaincter : he was never in his life a panderer to the 
public- taste These short failings from the trutli and the 
whole truth are due to the fact mat Southey lived too near 
Helson’s time to form an unprejudiced and philosophical ea-> 
timate of his hero’s character - the biographer and tlie heio 
vreie’contrmpoiarics , and it is those mar ofE that see things 
right The age tiiat witnessed and applauded Nelson’s hiu- 
hant "Vietones could not stop to think of Nelson as anyr 
thing othei than a supernatural being ; the saviour of the 
sill eiHSoasted isle ” was too mighty, too great, too sacred to "• 
be brought under the oloso scrutiny of profane criticism f 

Again, Soutliey allowed himself a "vory limited soope for 
"ttie choice of his materials His oiimnal was mot any ongii 
"pal document from an examination ot which he collected his 
information ^ His mateiials were bcriowed,' token second- 
hand, not directly. He accepted eiery thing he* found 'in' 
Clarke and M’Artl lur as tiuo, without troubling himself any' 
further. But this did not aiisc from any disrespect for truth/ 
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tiny carelc'ssncss in the. matter ot accuracy 3*bnt becafisc it 
\ra*? not necesiiry for his purpose. <, Hw purpose tras not to 
•ft rile .1 litandard biography, like that of*^ Dr. Johnson by 
BosTvcll. or that of Scott by Lockhart, or that of Tennyson 
by his «on. but to write a short memoir that would be clear 
and concise enough to become a manual for the young sailor, 
which he imircairy about with him till ho has treasured 
up the example in his memory and in his heart.” 

But beeausc Soiithey^s biomaphy is not of the standard 
type tint therefore it is wortiiless is a conclusion nhich no 
one. who has read tlic book even once, would like to accept. 
The fow^ blemishes that one finds in the narratne arc more 
timn made up by the several point< of excellence in the treat- 
ment. Southey's *‘Lifc” is as clear and vigonrous a sketch of 
the groat naval hero a^ any contained in a bigger biography. 
It falls short of the standard only m so far as completeness 
tmd perfect accuracy go. If the great achicicmcnt of bio- 
grapnr is to demonstrate what man can be and ft hat man can 
do. that success has been cmincntl}’ won by Southey in 
his biography of Kelson 

' And if the great lesson of biography is to spur an 
imitative ft ill ” in the reader, that lesson has been taught 
by Southey in ftords that penetrate the heart while they 
fiVc the imagination and «Umulatc the intellect The lesson 
of obedience to duty, tlie dominating idea of Nelson’s career, 
has been taught ftith the force that the onblimity of the 
Iccsbn demanded ; the lessons of p&triofism, of honour, of 
inficvible rosolntioA, of fearlessness of responsibility, of nn> 
shaken com ago' have each found a clear trumpet of their 
own, a trumpet that the breath of pah iohsm has caused to 
ring with a lustier peal than what is possible in the cold- 
blooded vein of conscious didacticism 

3 The tSiyle of the Book— Tlio style of the book, which is 
one of its abiding charms, Js wonderfully simple, concise and 
clear. The language is as thoroughly natur^ as it ft as 
pohsiblc to make it ; there is no ornamentation, fthich though 
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it fimbdlishes'tljo narrative, makes it less natural and more 
artificim / * 

f ^4 ^ 

The nanative is also' surprisingly clear, considering that 
it IS the account of naval incidents and the biography- of a 
na\al hero by a land-man Southey vras ■well anaie 
cf the difficulties of his subject, but he ■was also well prepared 
to meet them. He" himself tells us that he walked among 
sea terms as carefully as a cat does among crodcery. 'When- 
ever he had to describe the details of naval operations he 
strictly adhered to the nautical language used in the des- 
patches and letters of Nelson himself, thus escaping the dan- 
ger of confusion that might have aiisen from Ins disregard 
of naval technology But it -was ne^ertholess a great draw- 
back to his gemus to fetter it thus with technical words 
that weie not in his line The result is that his style is ra- 
ther obscure and artificial when he has to give detailed ac- 
counts of intncate naval operations Evcopt in such pas- 
sages, Southey’s jLi/5} of I^elson is written in such beautirally 
natural language that, says Mr Macmillan, “it is an excel- 
lent model for students of English composition, particu- 
larly for Oriental students of the English language, who aie 
apt to despise plain, simple language, and oultivato a style 
embelhshed with flond ornamentation.” 

But though the style is thus plain and simple, it is by no 
means dull On the contrary it frequently rises mto an epic 
grandeur, so far as it is attainable at all in prose [Die deS 7 
criphon of the blowing up of the Onent, of the advance of the 
English fleet into Aboukir Bay, and the concludmg para- 
graphs of the book, are instances of beautiful, gi aphic. and 
forcible passages The last two paiagraphs, aie according 
to Mr Macmillan, among the very noUest passages that can 
be found in the whole range of English prose literature. , 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF KELSOK 

\ 

OHAJPTBR I. 

Fibst Yeabs at Sea. 

Para 1 

JEdmnnd and Caiket me Nehon — ^Edmand Nelson \ras 
the name of his father ; Catherine was the name of his 
mother. Parsonai^e house— & honse in which a parish 
priest lives. Now a parish priest may be either a rec- 
tor or a vicar ' in the former case the parsonage house 
IS called a 'rectory', in the latter, a 'vicarage'. The 
difference between the two orders is that a rector is 
higher in rank than a vicai , a rector receives the tith^ 
from land as well as the smaller tithes from animals, 
whereas a vicar only receives the smaller tithes. Maiden 
name — the name she bore befoie her marriage. At hei 
marriage a European girl gives up the name of herfhthei 
and takes tha't of hei husband Suckling — ^Her father's 
name was Mr. Suckling; she was therefore called Miss 
Suckling Sir Bobert Wedpde — a celebrated T^ig states- 
man who flourished in the leigns of George I. and Georgh 
II He was first Lord of the Tieasury foi twenty years, 
fiom 1721 to 1741 Born 1676, died 1745 This child — 
Nelson, the subject of this biography. Godfather — ^a man 
who, at the baptism of a child, stands as a pledge of his 
future good conduct. The first I/trd JValpole-^oathey 
makes a slight mistake here. The first Lord Walpole died 
one year prior to Nelson’s birth Probably he means the 
second liOrd Walpole Mrs Ifelson — Nelson's mother. Of 
the navg—Se was an oflicer of the navy, not u captain of 
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the army. TAe wWoiwr—Nelson^Bfather who had lately lost 
his wife 2%w ctcni — i e.i the death of his wife — ^Nelson’s ^ 
mother. Jhstinde — Captain hlannce Suckling, his matei* 
nal uncle. Appointed to — made an officer in command of 
Jtaisonnable — the name of a ship. This is a French woid, 
m%aifihg*reason.tble’. The French name shows that it 
wasat one time a Fiench ship, and had probably been 
captnied liom the Fiench duiing some war. It is the 
geneial piactice throughout the world to give names to 
ships. 0/ sxxtyjfour guns — the ship could carry on board, 
and usually did so, an aimament of sixty-four guns. 
The number shows that it was a fairly laige man-of-wai 
Do xM earnestly lequest you to write ^e— Nelson 
Go to sea — go on a voyage Bath — a city of Somei- 
setshire on the right bank of tliTnyer Avon, lOT miles- 
fi om London. It was long ffimous as a fashionable resort' 
foi pleasure, and the beneht of the mineial waters 
[Page 2] — Stiaxtened — nariow. He was a poor man 
Pi aspect — ^hope iSeeinp them bettered — le, becoming' 

richer Pjramdwg for himself — earning an independent 
livelihood acluaU d — ^His main oDjeef^ in desiring 

to go on a voyag^d" witfiT his uncle, was to earn an m- 
dependent livelihood, though piobably he had other 
motives too, such as the boyish eagei ness to visit new 
countries. Did not oppose hxs resolution — gaye him pel- 
mis^ion to do as ho wished. Had always said — had 
throughout been of the opinion. iSlolion— position in 
life Climb to ilw very top of the tree — rise to the highest 
rank What has poor Homtio done <fec — what great fault 
Ins he committed that his father should send him on a 
voyage as a punishment 9 Tins sentence is very sugges- 
tive It tbiows a deal of light on the character of the 
I period dealt with in Nelson's biography. It suggests that 
the men who joined the navy in those days weie gene- 
j rally men who failed to get, or were useless for, any other 
empmment The navy was the great opening for rash 
and idle youths, as is also borne out by the account of 
• Clive s early life. Who is so u>eaA— Nelson was of a very 
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• 

ilidlicate constU&tiOn. He was, at various periods of his 
life, a g^reat sufferer, and fieqnently an invalid; allu* 
sions to illness, often of a most piostrating type, and to his 
susceptibility to the influences of climate or weather, occur 
repeatedly and at brief intervals throughout his correspon* 
deuce. This is a factor in Ins career which should not 
be forgotten ; for on the one hand it explains in part the 
fretfulness which at times appears, and on the other brings 
out with inci cased foice the geneial kindly sweetness 
of his temper, which bieathed with slight abatement 
through such depressing conditions. It enhances too the 
stiength of purpose that trod bodily weakness nndei foot, 
almost unconsciously, at the call of duty or of honour. 
J^ugk it out — endure liaidships ‘ It ' is here a sort of 
^ghath object to 'rough,’ an adjective used as a veib 
Tlie foice of ' out ’ in such pinases as this is ' to the end 
c/. *’* Fight It out’; 'play it out’ &c. Go int o action —' 
fight a battle. Aedei — kill lum 

foi him at oncc~ »^PlavfhUY for — ‘free his father from 
me tiouble and expense ofsuppoiting him’, * To pro- 
vide foi ’ IS an idiomatic phi ase meaning, ' to supply a 
Ijer^on with the means of subsistence’. 

Para 2. 

IRsotin, j>fo/ession— the naval sclVice Gommon— 
because of the diaining of marsh lands Giea'th / 1 educed 
his stiength . — ^made him very weak. Alieady — even 
ns a boy. (?iven pi oofs o/— showed m his conduct 
that he possessed. Heselute — determined, not easilv 
discouraged. i9traifed~ --sli pped away A-hii d*s-nesling — 

on bird's-nesting , on a birc's-nesting expedition uo«- 

hog — a cowheid boy ; an ahu boy, as we would say 
Slapsedr^fsssei — and still he did not return Aiarm — 
fear and anxiety AppuA cnd ^ — were afraid, "^j gtaicg 
— a nomadic people found 'in diffeient countries, aim 
supposed by some to be Eg} ptians by descent, and bv 
others to have ongmnlly come fiom India, For an \3 
tateiesting account of the gypsies read Addison s. Sjpeet-a- 
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im ^No. 130 Dated July 30, 1711. Composedly— c^\m. 

and unagitated Get o vei — cross The old lady — ^his 

grand-mother. The futute ha o— the boy Nelson 
was destined to rise to such greatness in the future. 
I never saw fear— Tha simply means. — I never expe- 
riehce'd feai and must notoe taken litei ally to mean 
that Nelson did not know what the word ' fear ’ meant, 
and thought it was a peison or a material object. 

[Page 3]. A fall of snow — A fall of snow causes a 
block on the roads so that they become almost impassable 
on horseback Did not much like the ;jow ney — was some- 
what unwilling to rejoin school It — Ihe snow Venture 
on — attempt to iide over it If that he the case — if the 
snow is leally veiy deep I udl leave tt to your honour — 
I will allow " you to decide foi yourselves, trusting that 
you will not deceive me by telling a he which is dis- 
giacefttl. Seasonable — ^le, one that every body would 
admit as legitimate Pieva\ledupon — peisuaded Peats— 
what in Hindustani is called ndshpdtx Loiio ftd booty — 
something which it would not be wrong £o ta^e Temp- 
ting — provoking the desiie te steal them Veniute — 
intempt to climb up the tree. 2'Ae jn lee — namely, those 
pears Vdunteeied .upon the set vice — offeied to do it 
for them, of his own accoid Loiieied down — ^helped'to 
descend i^ito the gaiden Sheets — bed-sheets These 
bedsheets weie tied togethei so as to serve the purpose 
rof a ladder of lopes Reserving — ^keeping This inci< 
I dent illustrates Nelson’s indiffeienee to peisonal benefit. 

Para 3. 

ilfr A’elson— our hero's fathei Hvs 'ship— the shij 
in which he desired to seive Pt iv ation s — haidships 
TlTiich arc thejadoijsjot — ^which a sailof has to experience 
JKc liledtcdy—a navigable nvei of England, rising it 
Sussex and flowing through Kent The (Jhaiham stage— 
the stage-coach i unning between London and Chatham, 
a town in Kent, situated on the Medway, 30 miles easi 
of London After uandennq about <fec — ^This does no1 
refer to 'officer , but to Nelson Foiloin — helpless 
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tPagc 4.3 ' Apprised — ^infoimed. 2)ecfc — ^the upper 

surface of a ship* 

Para 4 

Ttansjdantcd — removed ; made to §0 ^aiiye sailrr - 
home ; motlier ^untry. Ivoing q^Mcft— the bov 

Cut obliged to lcaT& The patent tie e — home 

The metaphor suggests that tlie pain is so severe that 
one feels as tf one weie going to die ; for wlien a branch 
IS severed from the tiee, it soon dries up — 

sorrovrs that a^ man hus to bear in after j ^qttn d 

tnoi e deepZ?/- Mianse greater pam Scars — t e , memories , 
traces. ^ffdced — rubbed off ; "tbi gotten. Brux se — 

•wound; buit. Brui se the apt*tt — make a man utterly 
dispirited. BreaS^tC— h ffl<rt -~make him dejected, ^e. 
uant of love — the absence of people to bestow love upon 
The necesid^ qf_ beins hved — the absence of people to 
bestow love upon us. jSiense of utter dcset tion — the feel- 
ing that we have been abandoned by everybody. Haven 
— piotection^and comfort Pushed ^ jupon the ^stream 
ofii /enforced to enter uponlhTduties of life alone and 
unaided. The metaphor, which » here introduced by 
the phrase 'as it weie’, and suggested by the word 
' haven ' above, compares a boy entering life to a boat 
leaving the bank of a iiver. Life is often compaiedto 
a liver on account of its continuous couise and its varied 

experiences. ITiepaxn tchxchtsfdt stream of life — \ 

Explanation. — The pain we feel when we fust leave home l* 
is the mostbevere of all the pains we have to endure m ' 
life. We feel, on leaving home, as if tv e were going to J 
die. The son ows that come upon ns in after life are, ^ 
some of them, veiy painful indeed, so much so that they ; 
are never foigotten and make us absolutely dispirited | 
and dejected ; but they aie little as compared to the | 
pain we feel when we first leave the piotection and { 
comforts of home and enter life. Added to — over and j 
above These fedings — the pam of parting^ from home 

l&a^&i>y~tlie bov who has chosen to spend his life in the 
navy. Physical hardships — bodily tiouble. Privation — 
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absence , denial Feelle tody and aff&Avmaie heart— 
The lesult was that both tlie bodily tionble mid the 
mental pain were, in his case, moio seveie than in that 
oi ordinary boys His \ieak health intensified his bodily 
haidships, his affectionate tempei ament intensified his • 
mental agony < 

Para 5 

C/ommissioned—eqnipped with guns and manned by 
ofliceis and men'foi active seivice This is what is called ' 
'commissioning* a ship. When its woik is done, it is 
‘paid Jiff,’ i.e. the officers and ciew receive their wages 
and leave the ship The disptite i expecting the FalUan^ 
jMands— In 1770 the Falkland Islands, a desolate and'‘then 
(nnimpoitant gi oup, lying in the South Atlantic, to the 
• eastward of Patagonia were claimed as a possession by 
I both Spam and Gieat Biitain The latter had upon them 
•a settlement called PoitE^mont, befoie which a large 
’Spanish sguadion suddenly appealed, and compelled 
I the British occupants to lower their flag This instill 
‘atoused gieat public indignation in England, and while 
.peiemptoiy demandb for icparation noie sent to Spam, 
•a number of war-ships weie ordeied at once into commis- 
|sion. Among these ivas the jRaisonnaUe Spam, after a 
jShort hesitation, yielded the British demands, so that 
jWar did not come, and the Fatsonnable with other ships 
•was again put out of commission 2?ijfere«ci!— dispute. 
■Accommodated settled Removed — transfer] ed Seventy' 
/o«Me,ashipcair}ing74 guns. Gua idshw —a ship 
wtaicn remains in haiboui and. eees~*that the ships 
w hich ai e not commissioned keep propei w atch Thames— 
JJr Mahan has "llfedwai” heie, in bis Life of l<lelson 

Vols Sampson Low & Co ) Inactive— idle Ibi a lag— 
because his enoigies were in danger of being lost through 
1 leness W^est Ind^s — Ameiica. Master mate — mastei’s 
assistant In the Royal Navy the master is an officer w ho 
navi^tes the ship undei the orders of tlie Captain 
JJieadnovght— the name of a ship 'A piacHcal seaman — 
a sailor ha vmg some actual expeiience of life at sea. 
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Tke King*s service — Government seivice, as we would 
say. And a saying — ^The grammatical consti action 
is* — ^He leturned with a saying A ft the m os t h o noui , 
foiieaid the he Uev man — ‘Aft* meaTns^in tlrETTmid paitV 
of the sliip'T^'foiwaid* means *in the foie pait of thei 
ship In the hind part of the ship was the qnartei-j 
deck, the part occupied by the ofBceis, in the front pai t i 
near the bow was the place for tlie common sailors. The 
saying theiefoie means: — *The ofBceib get all thehononi, 
although they aie leally much inferior to the common 

sailors*. Disapjpointed — not promoted as he expected 

( 

[Fagt 5.] With no unfriendly intentions — with the 
motive of doing him a good : not out of jealousy oi 
malice. Against — i.e , not to adopt Hopdess — containing 
no good prospects SWi. — adopted. Beeonciling him 

to it — creating in him the desire to continue in it. 
Held oaf — promised. Attended tedl caiefully studied 

Cutter — ^a kind of small light bo.it carried by a ship of 
war, having generally ten oars Decked long-boat — or 
'launch* another kind of small boat, but slower and 
heavier than a cutlei, earned by a man-of-war. TT’as — 
Tins ought to be 'weie,* as the 'cutter' and 'longboat' 
Mere difierent boats Soutliey, however, is not lesponsible 
for this grammatical erior, as he has copied this sentence, 
woid for woid, from Nelson's antobiographical note; 
and Nelson was never good at grammatical compo- 
sition Pilot — an officer who guides the ship in dan- 
gerous places Vessds of that description — cutters and 
long boats The Toner — ^The Tower of London, a col- 
lection of buildings on the northern banks of the Thames 
Formerly in was used ns a palace and also sometimes as a 
prison 2'he Snin Channel — ^a channel at the month 
of the Thames Hoith Foidand — a promontory of Eng- 
land, forming the N E. extremity of the Isle of Tha- 
net and of Kent Dmcn (he Sioin Channel to the North 
Foreland — Heie is another grammatical erior, adopted 
fiom Nelson. The phiase, as it is, would show that the 
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Swin Channel is connected mth the North Foi eland, 
■which it IS not. Often — t e., in his later life. 

Para 6 

htting OMt— being equipped. Discovery iouatds the 
North Pde — The discovery of the North Pole has fired the 
imagination of many a gallant band of Englishmen, some 
of whom have, bowevei, succeeded in opening np a great 
part of that undiscovered countiy. Sermce — expedi- 
tion Dff&^ive — able-bodied ; capable of performing 

all the trork expected of a full grown experienced sailor 
The usual number of hoys — ^The custom of the day pei- 
mitted naval captains, as a kind of patronage, to take 
into the king’s service on board their own ships a cei- 
tain number of lads, as midshipmen or otherwise. 
This — the proposal to take only able-bodied sailois, 
and no boys. DeUr — prevent Solxctting to he receiv- 

ed — applying for admission. Interest — influence. With 
regard to the effect of this ^interert^f relatives upon the 
promotion of their proteges. Captain Mahan says in his 
admiiable biography of Nelson — “To the young naval 
officer of a century ago, especially if without political 
or social influence, it was a weighty advantage to be, 
attached to some one commanding ofiScer in active 
employment, who by favourable opportunity oi through 
professional fiiendsfaips could push the fortunes of those 
in whom he was interested". Cpxsicain — (spelt also ‘cock- 
swain’}, steersman of a boat.' The Royal Society — a fa- > 
mous society of England, incorj^dra!^ by ^Charles II, 
foi the pni pose of pi omoting Itatnral Science ItiSito- 
day one of the most important learned societies in the 
world, Its Fellows or membiirs, having the title of F. B S ’ 
Hon — abbieviation of ‘Honourable’, a title given, in 
l^gland, to the youngci children of earls, and all the 
childien of visconnts and barons, and in India, to jnem- 
TOTs of Council and Jndges of the High Court Captain 
Constantine John Phips, an English navigator, mathe- 
matician and active politician, born 1746, died 1792. 
^nio a kind of small ship made to cany guns diseharg- 
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inflf bombslielle Adapted — suited. Dock — a place 'n’berc 
ships^arc Iralll and repaiicd. Sceuie — strong. 

[Pflgt 6.] 6t ccnland/neit— shipa engaged in whale'fishing 
off the coast U-reeuland 

Para 7 

*^Fiistl^dpf.Jhc^admi\aUy — the highest naval 
officerlin^tbe Kingdom. Lord Satidtoich — John Montague, 
eail of Sandwich, was appointed dist Lord ot the admi- 
ralty in 1763 He mote a book called “ Voyage round 
th^ Mediterranean Ho was a man of dissolute chaiac- 
ter Born 1718} died 1792. Laudable — piaiseworthy. 
Sdieitiide — anxiety. Apparatvs — mechanism. Mop — 
bundle of cloth. Applying a net mop to the surface — 
This was done to cool it and condense the vapoui' inside 
into water. 

Para 8 

.d&out—near. Beset — surrounded. Hove her though 
teitk ice (inc/iors*— dragged her along by pulling at cables 
fastened to anchors hxed in the ice. An ice-anchor is a 
large non hook that is fixed in the ice either to fasten 
the ship or to pull liei along by. Baiiging-^inoving 
Opening — oleai passage. Fine — pleasant. Mild — not 
very cold. Clear — not stormy. Becalmed — ^unable to 
move owing to there being no wind blowing. Hot a 
heath — none at all Lmo — ^almost level with the water's 
smface. Even — not ^ undulating, /cc fields — ^masses of 
ice. Just Cl ustedTovci — theie was a very thin layei ovei 
It. Young ice — ice recently formed. Closed upon — sui- 
round^ 

[Page 7 ] Soft — free from salts. 

, Para 9 

Within less than — ‘ Within ' and * less than ’ both 
mean the same thing — 'at less distance than ' Lengths — 
the length of a ship would be the distance from the prow 
to the stern. Foicedjr^c, by other masses of ice striking 
against them. Main^ard — the wooden bai that supp rts 
the mainsail SgMmn g — t.e., striking. Quaiter — direc- 
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tion haul the ships along by means of ropes. 

Sauedr^nt with a saw. Above — moie than Ihdd — mass 
of ice IFowW— The forceof ‘would’ here is that it 
denotes fiequenoy Islan ds — masses of lee suiiounded 
by water Incoi ' pmaied — made to mix and become a 
pai t of Aggre gation — i eceiving additional masses of ice 
Sveryhout lessened themsdves — tc, they weie inhouily 
expectation of being fiozen to death. 

* Para 10 v 

As — thonsrh Explore — find out Open — f e , wliere 
there" were noblocking ice-fields Singtdai — cuiious; 
gieat T^ahtu — a laige maiinc carnivoious mammal of 
the aictic i^ions, allied to the seal; also called “Sek- 
hoise” Has so human-liLe an expression tn its eounte 
nance — so stiangely lesemblcs a human being in the out 
of its face None that seems humanity — ^The truth of it 
will probably be doubted by many. Southey’s remaik is 
a quick generalisation from tlie one fact mentioned later 
on that the wounded wall us showed itself as revengeful 
as a humau being Hived — went down under the suiface 
of the watei > 

[Page 8] Brought up — called out. WtjBsleji — took by 
force, breaking a hole in. ^ 

Fora 11 

Exposed himself — sc to the danger. In a mote daring 
manner — i e , he was not content with simply dispersing 
the wall uses by making a joint attack upon them ilTitZ- 
uaich — fiom midnight to four o’clock in the morning 
Stole — went away seci etly Taking advantage of — escap- 
ing notice They uere mtssed — their absence was known. 
Thejwo advent urn s-^Nelson and his companion, 
edj n th e pan — failed to discharge the ballet. The 
is the iron cavity oontainingthe priming powder, whieh is 
Ignited by the spaiks pioduced when the flint sti ikes the\ 
iron of the pan The powder in Nelson’s gun wasl 
Ignited, but the powdei in the ban el remained untouched,! 
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&0 the ballet was not discharged. A * flash in the pan * 
lb used prov^erbially to expressman ansaccesstui attempt. 
Ammunition — stock of ballets, ganpowder &c ^pjpssi’' 
cd — spent ap. Chasm — opening. Piesei ved his lif e — ^Tlie 
'Eiar coaid not jamp ovei this chasm ; bthei wise he would 
immediately have fallen upon Nelson and toin him to 
pieces Do — if you allow me &c. But — only. Butt-end — 
the thic^lsnd of a musket winch is piessed against the 
shoulder when the musket is filed Th&^conseguences of 
^iiespofis — the punishment he would receive tor ms 
disobedience of oideis. Bevi im anded — ^lebuked. Con- 
duct so unuoithy <&c . — ^In the militaiy and naval set vices 
obedience to the commaiidei's ordeis is the fiist lequisite. 
Pouting — proti uding 

Para 12 

Chat t — a map by which a ship is navigated From — 
after It was called Walden’s island, becansh Walden 
was the name of the midshipman who was intiusted with 
that expedition. 

[Page 9.] InteUigence — news. Abated — diminished. 
Hopes — hopes of going back to England safely Abated 
the hopes — because they now knew thqt even an east wind 
lias not likely to cleai the way Whete they lay — ^in the 
region wheie their ship then was Main dependence — 
strongest hope. AltemaUvo — choice between two conises 
Wait the event of theu&xther upon the ships — wait till 
more favourable weather ultimately lescues the ship 
BetakeJhemsdtes to the boats — ^leave the ship alone, and 
tiy to esc^e on tlie boats The boats would not requiie 
a larsre opening to go through, and a small opening could 
easily bo cut by boring through the ice Sacrifice the 
ships — leave the ships to perish Fmescen — ^anticipated 
Adapted — made suitable T ianspm t — cany Emetqency — 
a sudden bad necessity Il^oiiS's ^hips engaged in whale 
fishing Winteiing — passing tbe winter season During 
winter it was impossible to move in any diiection, the 
bea being completely frozen. STbat dieadful expei immt — 
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passing the winter in the polar legions is called a dteadr 
ful experiment, because it had always been followed by 
fatal consequences — all the people were frozen to death , 
It is called an escpenment, became it was moie oi less a 
play of chance. Too often — ^so often, each time with such 
disastrous lesults, that it could not be tried again. No 
time nas to he lost — they must decide upon their course 
of action at once, or the consequences would he rninohs. 
Dmen info — reached. Shoal — shallow. 
sure oF depth equal to six feet They — the ships To 

which they net e fast — on which they had fixed their an* 
chors. Take the ground — This phrase means two different 
things as Applied to" the two objects with which it agiees 
applied to the ships it means — ^‘rnn aground; the bottom 
of the ships touching the ground ' , applied to the ice 
it means — * become so deep as to reach the bottom of 
the sea, 'the sea becoming frozen to its bottpm' Be 
lost — perish Dtttnnq — being driven by the current. 
Fast — ^rapidly I^eparing — setting ready; equipping 
Hoisted out — taken down from their position on the ship 
The ftivng began — they began to provide their boats 
with sails, provisions, and eveiy thing else necessary for 
the voyage to the coast Btead-hags — bags to hold biscuits 
Deset t — leave ^ejgad^ai^ line — the sonnding-line, an 
instrument to measnie the depth of the sea. Soun d — ■ 
measure the depth of the sea. Ctacks — breaks, openings 

Para IS 

Haul — drag Four-oared cuttet — ^The cutter attached 
to this ship had only four Oais, though the usual number 
16 ten FktxdUnily nell — ■mth the calm heroism charac- 
teristic of British sailors Reconciled to — not alarmed at 
Had fvJl confidence in — and therefore readily obeyed 
them Set — spiead out 

{Page 10] They net e not now . beset — »<*, they had 
made veiy little pi ogress, since they weie fiist surround- 
ed by ice All sail ttas kept upon them — they spread out 
all the sails they had, so as to catch each breath of wind 


and move as fast as they could under the circumstances. 
Slacked — became less solid. Whateiev exertwns uete 
made — inspito of any effoite they might make. Jf the 
sxtuatxon of the ships.,*, ..time — ^if the ship made no consi- 
dcinble progress till then. Stay hnger by them — continue 
111 the ships any longer. Heavy-— deep. Close — compact. 
Moved something — made some little progtess Drifting — 
moving; floating. What advantage had been gaxn ^ — 
how far they had got clear of the ice, and what piogiess 
they had made. Past — near. On the motrovs — next 
morning. N, N E. — noith-north-enst, the point of the 
compass halfuay between North and North-East Struck 
— collided against masses of lec. Shank — ^mam bar of 
the anchor. Boteer anchor — an anchor at the bows^Thc 
best bower anchor is that on the light bow. Made wa v — 
moved on. Weic out at sea — ^liad i cached the open sea. 
The great promoter... "SiSMvei y — ^Richard Hakluyt, famous 
for his books of travel, containing much valnablo inform- 
ation in respect of the early colonisation of Noith Ame- 
1 icu. Bom 1553, died 1616. 

Para 14. 

[Pago 11 ] That — ^in older that. No insect — no living 
creatnies. floating masses of ice , practically 

the same thing as lias previously been called 'flelds of 
ice,' and ‘islands of loe’. Ltvflv — ^bright and pleasant. 
Ohsavntonf — station for studying the stars and planets, in 
ordci to ascertain the position of the ship. Latitude s — t e., 
regions; parts of the woild. Logd^ — covered Bright 
appeal ance — gleam. The blink qfUie ice — a blight gleam 
on the horizon caused by reflection from masses of ice. 
If indeed anything had been left unit led— they had done 
all they could undci the circumstances , nothing fuitbcr 
was possible, and theicfoie even if the season had been 
f.ivourable for fiesh entci prises, they could not be made — 
they wcic beyond human effort. Wall — snnonnding 
mass Without the smallest.., opening — as one unbroken 
mass. 
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Para 15 

TU ihips Here paid q^— the crew leceivcd their pay 
<md were dismissed fiom the ship charge ot» 

JSast Indies — ^India In — os a ship helonging to Stjuad r 
I'on— fleet. He vxts stationed — that was the duty on 
wliich he was placed Ibre top — the top of the foremast. 
At iiatek and uaick^to keep watch alternately with 
anothci'sct of 'crew. In uhosq uatch he toaS — Who was^ 
the officci ill charge of his watch. Huted httn as — gave' 
him the rank of. Flat id — red, a sign of good' health. 
Athletic — muscular. — ^the enervating influence 

Perilous — dangcious. 

{Page 12] Euiopean constiluttons-^India is a very hot 
countiy, and so people accustomed to cold climates like i 
the Europeans, cannot heai the heat, and sometimes die 
of diseases like sunstioke, cholera, small-pox &o The 
disease — Most probably the disease was fever. Baffled 
aU poieet qf m^mne— no medicines could cnie it Was 
reduced almost to a skdeton — hod become so lean that be 
had ncaily no flesh at all. The use of his limbs, lost — 
for some days he was closely confined to his bed, and 
was totally unable to walk about. Hope — sc. of life. 
Fever have lived ..shoies — have died on the way. Was 
knoiiun^ Itself — had spread over the whole civilised world. 
flmpL^se^ vnih a feding — a presentiment. Bise — ^gain 
jdistinotion iify mind iias staggeied — felt a sense of 
.despair WiiKdvieio of—when I leflected upon. iSitt" 
\mount — overcome, /nterest— influence Beachi 'ng ike 

abject of myjimbition — ^lealizing my aspirations, bloomy— 
sad JSeuasS, — e, protracted leflection, somewhat like a 

dieam. Ovffjioard — di owned in the sea , dead Glon — 
hopeful feeling. kindled ui^Atn «ie — I felt. Pre^ 

i sented my king patron — came to feel that the people 
who were to back me up in my piofession weie my ■ 
countrymen and my king. Confding in — trusting in ; 
having faith in. JBrave— encoihiter. 
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^ Para 16 

</ A vadiani o» 5 — a bright hope Was, suspe n ded in 
his mind^s eyeg^ iie always felt Utffed him onuaid to 
» ^ott. n— eh eouraged him to do brave deeds which 
Biouglft him ^loiy The mystics — a leligions sect who 
believe that God reveals Himself to their sonld when they 
are absorbed in a snblime state of contemplation. Season 
of darkness <&c — mental dejection ; melancholy. ‘Baik- 
ness ’ icpiesents the state of the mind when it feels no 
hope of any thing ; ' desertion * represents the feeling of 
forlornness. ^7itfiiaZ a/ittits-i-the cheei fulness arising 
out of bodily health Fail — is lost Feptesent — call. An 
actual temptation — the direct interference of the evil one, 
leading them on to wicked courses. Enthusiasm — cheerful* 
ness, fifeea a diffeient dtieeiton — filled him with desire 
for glory by doing heroic deeda^//a essence uas the same — 
at 'bottom this enthusiasm was the same as that of 
the mystics. Enfeebled — weak, depressed— filled with 
anxiety. G<ud this shade wer his aonZ — caused that melan* 
oholy. jSunsAtne-'^bopefulness. Hof e uith it a prophetic, 
ghiy — was infused in him by God. The light uhich led 
him on — his noble aspiiations which were the incentive 
to noble deeds Light fiom heaven — put into him by God 

Page 17. 

[Page 13]. Intenes t — means of rising Controller of 
Navy — chie? commissioner of the navy boaid that 
snpei intended the building, docking and impairing of 
ships, and also the transport, yictualling, and medical 
departments This board was abolished in 1836. Act- 
ing-lieutenant — ofiSciating lieutenant, the lowest rank of 
commanding officers With conioy — with merchant 
vessels under her pi otection The boaid — the board of 
examineis Younke t — ’youngster, young man. ^ss 
examination — pass his examination with ciedit 
And he Kad'ndt ’been deceived — and he did pass his exami- 
nation with ciedit. ^igaifi — a kind of small swift-sailing 
ship. This class of vessel was in the old days considered 
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particularly desirable for young officers, being more 
active than ships-of-tbe-line, while at the same time 
more comfoi table, and a better school foi the forming 
ofanofficei, than were the small cruisers Thenjia%ng 
out for Jamaica — ^These were the circumstances — G-reat 
Britain was then fully embaiked in the wai with her 
North Ameiican colonies, which ended in their indepen- 
dence, and the couise of events was hastening her to 
the rupture with France and Spain that followed within 
a yeai In this piotracted contest the chief scene of 
naval hostilities was to be the West Indies. 

ParalS 

Flajj -s ^ p — the ship in which the admiral sails, and 
which therefore displays his flag. — ^a two-masted 

vessel with square sails — ^It is inteiesting 

to know something of this navaFbfficer who went neck- 
in-neck with Nelson in the race for gloiy. In the battle 
of the Fust of June (1794) he was flag captain to Admi- 
ral Bowyei on board the Ptince. In 1797 be commanded 
the Excdlent at the battle of Cape St. Vincent, and 
subsequently rose to the rank of vice-admiral This 
placed him second in command to Nelson at thh battle 
of Tiafalgar, wheie he was the fiist to bleak thelenemy's 
line. When Nelson fell mortally wounded. Colling wood 
completed the victoiy and continued in command of the 
fleet He was made a peei For nearly thiee years he 
continued the blockade of Cadiz, the Stiaits of (^bralter, 
and the neighbouring coasts, and evinced a perseverence 
unexampled in the annals of naval warfaie. The 
private charactei of Collingwood was admirable in evei}' 
relation of life, affectionate, kindly, just, and heioically 
brave. Born in 1750, died in 1810. 

[Page U ]. StaiaiJ — the man in charge of the provi- 
sions, liquois &o Rum — a kind of wine Afte r hdd — 
the compaitment in the hind part of the ship in'" winch 
stores aie kept. Leaping into the tuatei — to swim ashore 
and save themselves. Pouder — gunpowder. This is 
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tbe most daogorods thing daring a fire. JEnsued, followed. 
Made pos t — appointed post-oaptam or fall captaio. A ‘Fost- 
ct^ptauT^ IS a captain entitled to the name by his post 
or appointment; asf distinguished from commanders 
whose rank was not that of a captain, bat who were called 
captain by courtesy. Mei chantm an — trading ship. 
Sheathed tmih viood — protected" all round with a casing 
of ' planlra This was done in the case of ships whose 
timber bad become somewhat damaged. Taken %nto the 
service — ^made into a war ship 

Para 19 


Stoimed — captured by making a sudden assault. 
JSeQxster shivs — Spanish plate ships and galleons. They 
were called register ships because thev were registered 
when they obtained pei mission to trade with the Spa* 
nish colonies. Tender its guns — This was the reason why 
they could all the more easily capture those ships, which 
could not flee, as they would then have been filed 
at. Quintals — hundredweights. Quicksilver — ^meicury. 

— a Spamsh coin worth about three rupees. 
Reward — booty. phara<^istic — well woithv of his noble 
character J fiased -— failed to receive. It ever excited . 
vexation — he'aTahy time felt sorry for it,in the least. 

Para 20 

Good interest — ^poweiful influence in his favour Service- 
able— oi use m winning him promotion. That rank — the 
rank of Captain Which h ought all the honours,. .reatJi — 

from which, if he had the meii^ he could gradually rise to 
the highest eminence, Mostei of h u ptjifcssuin — ^an able 
Captain — ships. ^anspoxJis — ships calling soldieis 

I Rested — which people calculated to be. H^-JPAmingo ^ — 
the capital of the Spanish part of the island of Hiyti in 
the West Indies 

Page 15 Genet al DaVing — ^the Biitish governor of 
I Jamaica PjorjJBoyal — a sCa-port on the south-east coast 
of Jamaica Musteted — collected. Inadequate — ^insufficient 
Resist— fight. 'Of his learning to speak Frenxk — of his 
* S.-2 
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being taken a prisoner to France Egiial to— qualified 
for. Foitmdaile armament — tetiible torce. Ext^utC’ 
carry out. 

Fara21 

Lahc Nicaragua — a lake in the province of that 
name in the extreme south of North America The cities 
of Grenada and Leon — both in the piormce of Nicaragua, 
Leon being a few miles noith of Grenada. Thus cut off 
the communication of the Spantaids disc — (1) by controlling 
the loute from the Pacific to the Atlantic by way of the 
Isthmus, and (2) hy keeping naval detachments at each 
end of this strip The tivo seas — the Pacific and the 
Atlantic Awotk mote impottant in its consequences . 
poiiei — This IS piobabiy an exaggerated estimate of the 
consequences. The puucipal effect of such a line of 
navigation would be the bringing of the western coast 
of Noith and South Ameiica into easy communication 
with Europe The nlan — Geneial Dalhng’s plan of hold* 
lOGT the Nicaragua Lake and cutting off the communica- 
tion between the northern and southern colonies of Spain 
DisconteTUs — the people weie discontented with the 
Spanish Government, and hence it was expected that they 
would rise in favoui of the English The Nuevo Reyna, 
Popayan, Pet u — all Spanish possessions in South Ame- 
rica ^nguine — excessively hopeful One part — ^in 
South America Another— North America. ' 

[Pagfi 16 ] Adventut e themsdves— This is curious Eng- 
lish ‘ Adventure ' is not used as a verb now The 
phrase here means*— ‘to fight’. Beaten — defeated. A 
dmate—nn unhealthy climate Which uoidd do the enc- 
my's ttoi A.— which would kill large numbeis of tHeir 
men. 

Para 22. 

Notwe- native of Honduras They— the natives. In 
tents — object Enslaving — capturing them to sell them 
as maves. AuhiZe-— a short time. Ventured down— was 
bold enough to appear on the coast. Confiding, in his 
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l.noidedge of one of the party — relying for escape, upon 
hi<i ncqnamtancc with a certain man of the expedition 
By his mcam — with his intervention. Goncihated — oon- 
vei ted into allies. Bi ought tn — induced to enter into 
fiiendly lelations. -marshy. Unuholesome — 

unhealthy. Deplot ahle — sad. Mosqwto shoie — the shoies 
of the Mosquito district, a maritime disti ict lying along 
part of the northern and eastern shore of Honduras, and 
forming a part of the repnblie of Nicaiagna Indiim — 
The natives of America and the adjacent islanSs were 
called Indi^. Ndson*s services tcere to tei mnate — ho 
was t o make over charge. 2htt‘n back — go away. So 
much teas to be Hone — a great portion of the work remain- 
ed to be done Garry — lead Emhatked — put in boats 
Graft — a kind of boat, TAe latter end of the dry season 
— the month of April. Worst — most unhealthy. Loto — 
fe, containing very little water, J^pids — waterfalls 
Contend mth—sti nggle against. 

[Page 17 ] ^jjmL — the heaviest part» Stand ahof — 
remain idle. Never accustomed to stand aloof — always 
willing to work hard. Rdy upon themsdves — woik in- 
dependently Heat of the sun — they were in the tropical 
regions. White — covered with sand. Shoals — sand- 
banks. Close — dense. Pievent.,.air — obstruct the wind, 

Para 28 

Qjutpost — a station at some distance from the main 
body of an army. BglHiy — collection of guns. Swivels — 
guns fixed in sockets so that they can be easily tuined in 
any direction. ' J^nne djinlh. — ^in charge of. Command- 
ed — overlooked. Beach — shore In his own phrase — ^a<! 
he called it. Boarde d — coptured by force. To * boaid ly* 
a vessel is a phrase of naval warfare, meaning ‘ to entei 
a vessel by foice in combat’. Despdrd — Edward Marcus 
Despard, was an Irishman who eaily entered upon a mi- 
litary life, and became an able engineei. At the close 
of the American War he served in the West Indies, 
where he distinguished himself by an expedition on the 
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Spaiusli mam in conjunction with Nelson For his ser- 
vices there ho was made Lientenant-Golonel. In 1784 
he was appointed Blnglish snpenntendent at Honduras , 
bat hisiconduct causing him to be suspended, he demand- 
ed an investigation This was refused, and he became 
violent against the government, and was sent to prison> 
On his release he tiied to seduce the soldiery, and having 
collected some followers, held secret meetings at alehouses, 
to which no persons were admitted without takmg a 
treasonable oath k.t these assemblies, it is said, vaiious 
plans were devised foi the murder of the ki.n^ , and, at 
last. It was determined to make the attack when His Ma- 
jesty went to the Pailiament House. The plot bcmg dis- 
covered, he and several other peisons were arrested, and, 
being found guilty, were hanged, in 1803. 

Para 24 . . 

[Pago 18] PiUrid — ^rotten. A similar fate — being 
bitten to death by a snake. Hamniock — bed suspended 
by ropes. Slung — suspended"" Mm%torghzaid----ot mo- 
mstoi, so called because it was supposed to give warning 
of appi caching danger In this case, however, it did 
give notice of danger-— the approach of a snake which 
coiled up at Nelson's feet The reptile — the lizard. What 
xt indicated — that it indicated the approach of a snakei 
Of another kind — he escaped from the poison of a snake 
Magi^vned — a west Indian tree, the juice and fruit of 
which are poisonous. Infill a lasting xnjuiy upon his 
constitution — impair his health for ever. 

Para 25 

south' of Then navigation hack — the 
retain voyage , the voyage up the stream Gamed hu 
assault — stormed Ohsen^e — ^go' through Formalxties—' 
regular proceedings Fatigue ieas~moie to "'he dieted 
than the enemy — the people were already very much fat}> 
gued and theiefoio more fatigue would kill them. . 
in— commenced &ld mi — resisted, not bUrrendered. 
Dixease v,ould,,,.„xnvaaer8 — they would have been able* 


1 * 
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to keep their castle, as the belligerents would have died 
in large numbers from the diseases that were attendant 
upon^the rainy season 8imk under \t — could not bear 
the fatigue. Ute victims of unusual exeition — who had 
been put to very great hardships. Selief—rest and 
comfort. 

[Page 19.] npntnbuie <n~Tifllp m. Nothing uhich coidd 
...sick— no comforts for invalids. The presei^vation of 

those. unaffeoted — ^no food for the rest Putrefying — 

rotting ' Engendered gestiZence— caused widespread sick- 
ness Ereot— build. The eonUigion had become so genet al — 
almost everybody was sudering from disease. Garrison 
duty — the duty of protecting the castle from attack 
Orderly men — ^men appointed to attend upon officers, carry 
orders, or perform similar non-military offices. Assist — 
tend. Mot e than ihe living coidd pet form — there were 
not men enough for that even Tmsed — ^thrown. GaUi- 
nogos— South American name for the large vultures more 
^Sl^only called turkey buzzards Oarrwn-hrds — birds 
that feed upon dead bodies. Begin their proceed 

to devour the bodies. }^ar jagainst nature> -stinggle 
against disease and death * Proof against — not liable to 
be hurt by Retain — hold. Baleful — injurious. Ggm~^ 
phmen t — full number of men. Tooft to ^eu_ beds — became 
so ill' that they could not leave their IBeds. 

Para 26 

[Page 20] Pi evading — which was very common 
Sloop — a kind of one-masted vessel Disorder — disease, 
namely dpentry. Cot — ^bedstead Pa*iudjxmendmeiiit=r- 
slight recovery Captain {aftenoards Admired) Corn- 
to^is — ^a brother of Lord Cornwallis who came out to 
India as G-overnor-G-eneral. Miserable state — very bad 
state of health. 

Para 27 

In this state — ^though he was still very weak. As 
if — ft might almost be suppose — ^The diffeiencC be 
tween the two is that the former phrase “as if” 
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introdaces what is not a fact , the latter suggests that , 
what IS said might be taken to be in part tine. The ■ 
A’bii/i /Seas- the Baltic, ah unhealthy place. Tty hts 
constitution — see if his health could stand the effects ot 
another bad climate. As^n tv — bitterness Eomsfs-^ *' 

shows. Deeply he i esen ied — sti ongly dissatisfied he was 
ivitii. M^eo f this conduct on the pait of the 

naval anthoiities, who ought to have taken into considei- 
ation the 'health of one of then ablest offioers Deti imenl- 
al to the set vice — because it would make able officers dis* 
contented, so that they would not hare the lieait to per- 
foim their duties well Ihe ai»w d aZity— a league 

of the Noithein powers, R^sia, Bweden, Denmaik, ' 
headed by Russia, to defend, if necessaiy by force of 
aims, tlie piinciple that no pierchandiso in neutral ships 
should be liable to captuie by vessels belonging to na- 
tions at war with each othei. 

[Pag# 21 ]— jEfem oi-g — ^in Denmark. Sent—x e , sent a 
messengei Seived — employed, t. e , in bombaiding the 
ports of Denmark Soundma s — depths of the sea in 
various places on the coast in after times — Southey'is 
thinking of the successful bombardment of Copenhagen 
8tiU — e , inspite of the improvements Had tanpht hCL 
to run ateav — had given her some of then ‘'own cowardly 
spirit, as was evident from the fact that she was very good 
at running in a stiaight line, good for nothing else. A 
good sailer — she could not be made to sail in all direc- 
tions with equal facility. 

Para 28. 

T^JDoims — ^a celebiated roadstead between Deal and 
the Goodwin Sands, in England''''~B’eowy gale — a storm 
Diove — were set in motion Store -ship — a ship carrying 
piovisions Atlyu.ait_haicse — acHS^tne stem. The ‘hawse’ 
IS that paitofthe boas where theie are holes for the 
cables to pass thiough.. Diite— be dashed TSieUBoodiaou 
SgvLi^ — ^ dangerous range of sandbank which stietoh 
foi ton miles along the coast of Kent They deiive theit 
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name from Sail Godwin to whom they belonged before 
they were inundated by the sea. Deal — a town on the 
coast of Kentt 8 miles noitb-east of Sover, opposite the 
Goodwin 'Sands The Deal pilots and boatmen aie famous 
for their intrepidity. Hence the use of the woid “even”. 
Get on hoard — to take Nelson on a boat from the shore 
to the ship. For — on payment of. Dm ina the height of 
the tempest — at a time when the storm was the severest. 
.^ ott.p;pii<.~ the large spar or boom projecting over the 
bOw or stern of a vessel. 

[Page 22] — Be laid un — fall ill. There appeared to him 
an indelicacy tn— he did not consider it pi oper to. > Sts 
successor — Admiral Keppel, who became First Lord of ^ 
the admiralty in March 1782. 

Para 29 

ChsuiiP — O' sailing to and fro in search of the enemy’s 
ships. Schooner — a small vessel of two masts. GerU- 
ficate — a letter of safe conduct. Most wduable supj^^ 
Because want< of fresh provisions is the chief cause of 
scurvy. scurvy — a disease characterized by livid 

spots and general bodily exhaustion. Basing on hoard — 
prevalent among the ships’ crew. Jn wtemorv o/ ~aB a 
memento. Now that the fame of Nelaon...name — we now'^' 
feel interested to know everything concerning Nelson, 1 
because Nelson is now counted os one of the greatest of / 
England's heroes Rdic — something preserved in remem-,' 
brance, and held as almost sacred. 

Para’SO 

.A very pretty job — ^playfully for — ^ a most difScult 
task*. This late season — the approach of winter. Was 
far advanced — it was towards the close of October. Fro- 
" zen to the yardx — a strong way of saying, ‘ covered with 
snow’; Jt^iz^money — money obtained from captured 
ships But the West Indies is the station for hojiour — 
Nelson’s reply is very characteristic. Making money as 
a motive of action, he always regarded with disdain, al- 
though he was not insensible to the value of monejr. A 
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year later he wrote to a &iend " True honour, I hope, 
predominates in my mind far above riches " Detach- 
wicTit — portion Sodney^s mctoi lous fleet — Admiral Rodney 
had signally defeated the Prench fleet neai Dominico in 
the West Indies on April 12th of this year (1782). Aefe 
flor — apply for the command of. It teas most likely dte., 
— 1 e honour could be expected. Parted vnth hxm — gave 
N^son leave to go. 

* Para 81 


[Page 23] — Pt^essi onal merit — his meiit as an able 
Captain. Pnnee Wdham Hemp— third son of Ceorge III 
who afterwaids became William IV. N aval tocttc a — the 
mode of carrying on war at sea with snecess. 'rAe~ «ie.reet 
hop of a captain — a very youthful officer. This use of 
a definitive possessive to denote a noun in apposition is 
geneially contemptuous, Cf. “ the devil of a printer ** 
Lank — loose. Unpotadfred — ^Itwasat this time the fa- 
shion to sprinkle the hair with white of grey powd^, 
and keep it hai^ng down behind in a tail Heman 
tail— pigtail. Pigtails were called Hessian tails because 
*tFey were worn by the jSessian (Prussian) mercenaries 
employed by the British Government, and so became 
famihar to the English who, after a time, adopted this 
method of wearing the hair. Nor could I imagine toko he 
teas dtc. — altogether he did not at all look like a captain 
of the navy. The student will remember that hTeuton's 
great adversary, Napoleon, looked much the same His 
short stature and lean body won him the name of “ Little 
corporal ", Addiess — beanng in conversation. Irresis- 
tibly jfleasing — fascinating. No common being — an 
extraorainai y •man. i , 

' Para 82 


Prdiminanes — ^first drafts Peacf — the mace with 
France was signed at Vprsailles on January 2()th 1782 
Iniguitous — ^unjust, wicked. laming t^em over -^transfer- 
ring them, jgg aU ached ^ — love. 

[Pag* 24 ] — ^i^ fpr — serve in. Piesented at Court — 
intioduced to the l^ing, George III, jCiinc^n’«"^]fnn— Mme 
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of the places jn England for the study of Law. CJiam- 
bers — apartments occupied bv lawyers at the Inns of 
Court. Iron hound coat — stiff naval uniform Putting 
himsdf at ease in— putting on a looser and moie comfor* 
table diess. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ik the West Indies. 

Para 1 

[Page 85.] Closed. — concluded. Wiftoid Lo — 

I have gamed no money from my conquests. ^ Fortun e*' 
here means a sum of money large enough to make the 
possessor a wealthy man. Not a speck — no blot. There is 
ngt^M.Nuxmcter — 1 have throughout behaved with the 
utmost honesty True h onour — the ambition to win honour. 
Predominates — is stronger than Biches — t e., the desire 

fo grow wealthy Leeicard Islands — a group of islands 
extending from Porto Rico to Dominica and comprising 
the British islands of Anguilla St Christopher’s, Antigua, 
Dominica, Monserrat, and the Virgin group. They were 
so called from their situation in a voyage from the ports of 
Spam to Porto Bello Cruise r — an armed ship that sails to 
and fro for protecting commerce. Peace establishm entrr- 
the reduced list of officers that is kept m times of peace 
Him — i.e EelsoU Happy xcere they uhose lot &c — ^because 
Eelson was a very kind officer Aloft — ^up to the top of a 
mast Govng .amce — I want to compete with you as to who 
should get to the top fiist. ^a^^cad— top of the mast 
This must not be understood to mean the highest point 
of the whole mast but a wooden platfrom at the highest 
point of the lowest of the three divisions into which each 
mast of a large ship of war was divided Hove — as well 
as Would say — used to say. Any person — This is connected 
with ‘who fancied &c^ Pified =-pitied forhis foolishness 
in opposing that going up a mast was difficult or 
dangerous. 
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[Page 26] Sehod.room — the part of the ship wheic the 
young Seniors ’rereived lessons in the art of navigation 
They leeie^puisuing studies — they were not wasting 
their time but studying "^-Ainoon — ^This is the time of 
day when the altitude of the sun is taken at sea by 
means of an astronomical instrument called the 'quadrant,' 
in ordei to determine the part of the woi Id where the 
ship IS, by finding out the latitude and longitude. A 
visit of ceiemony — a foimal call, such as one on a king 
oi prince. Governor — British Governor Baihadoes— 
the most eastern of the British West India islands I 
,make it a rule — ^it is my invaiiable practice The good 
company — notable persons Look up <o— ‘depend upon 

PaFa2 

At this time— jost after the close of the American 
War Out islands — the British West India islands 
Register of their ships — the pel mission their ships had 
obtained of trading with the British possessions Whieh-^ 
t« the licence. While they toei e British sub 
vious to the war of American Independence. The Navi’ 
gation Act — By the Navigation Laws, first e^Hlished 
by Cromwell, but continued under the restored monarchy 
without serious modification until 1794, trade with the^ 
colonies was reserved to vessels built in Gieat Britain or 
her dependencies, and manned in three-fourths part by 
British subjects The chief object and advantage of the 
law were conceived to be, not merely a monopoly of the 
trade, but the fostering of the British merchant service 
as a nuisery of seamen, upon whom, in time of war, the 
navy could draw. The military strength of the Empire 
was thought to be involved in the enforcement of the 
Navigation Act. Made themselves foreigners— ca by 
asserting their independence. Broken &ie ties of blood-’ 
and language — made themselves enemies of the ^Inglish. 
inspite of their being English by birth and race, speak* 
ing ^e same language as the English. Provoked — name 
n English Parliament trying to tax them 

Illegally. ,;Dhhoppily— unfortunately. Southey is of 
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opinion that the Aiueiicans nresnrc to suffer for their 
independence, because they \rere not fit for it when they 
asseitedit. Ties — relationships They should iesivc 
ties;— they must not take advantage of then race relation* 
ship with England to trade with her contiaiy to laws. 
^Ifpieigneis^^they^xure to^eJieated — sc. by not being 
Cloned to tiade with British possessions. Admitted to 
any kind of xntcicoiiise — allowed to have any sort ot 
dealings The loi/ahsU — ceitain Ameiican colonists vrho 
settled in Eovo^cotia in 1783 in oi der that they might 
be subjects of the British ciown rather than citizens of the 
new Ameiican republic. They were no doubt partly 
actuated by the .desire to participate in the commeicial 
piivileges secured to British subjects, and refused to 
foieigncis by the Navigation Act Enixtely done axuay — 
no regal d is paid to them Emhi oiled — entangled. Ber 
wme thecairiers of these cdonies — supply ships to convey 
merchandise to and from flie ports of these colonies 

[Page 27.J Have , possession of them — conquer them 
This supposition of 'Nelson’s is based on the principle of 
conquest following in the wake of commeice. Martinjeo- 
an island in the West Indies then, as now, belonging to 
Prance •Mdasses — the syiup produced from sugar in the 
piocess of making JRoxind^ and' xound — go back home 
and then come again to these islands and go to Martinico 
&c The loyalist cannot fig &\s — the people of Nova Scotia, 
as British subjects, would not be allowed to trade with 
Maitinico, which was a Fiench colony, but the Ameiicans 
could do this accoiding to the commercial treaty of 1778 
between Prance and the United States Must sella little 
dealer — having comparatively a smaller maiket, he cannot 
carry on an equally successful tiadc Bcsidcnts here — 
inhabitants of this place. By connection — by belonging 
* to the same party that had declai ed their independence 
in the United States. Byjnteiest — i e because it ismoie 
profitable to them to be so."^ They qie as great » elels it — 
at heart they have the desii e'to rise against iHib British 
Government, same as the people of the United States did; 
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want of strength alone checks them from showing their 
rebellions spint. 

Para S 

Separate — disperse in several directions Anchorage--^ 
a place convenient for ships to oast anchor Inguxri^ 
concerning icood anA water — gathering of information 
about supplies of wood and water The commander-in-chv^ 
—Sir Richard Hnghes Attend to — take steps to protect 
Respected — ^not violated , enfoiced Appearing to him to 
he — in his opinion was. Intent — the intention of Govern- 
ment He had no particidar oi ders — he had received no- 
thing beyond general instructions That means that 
Government had not expressly told him to protect 
British commerce by enforcing the Navigation Act jTAe 
AdmtraUg — the head of the naval department of Govern- 
ment. Any acts of parliameTit — so. like the Navigation 
Act The last portion of this remark shows that Sir 
Richard had no knowledge of the existence of the Naviga- 
tion Act, he thought it was some Act only very recently 
passed. Included in the statutes of the Aimwdty — was 
part of the navy code Every captain was furnish ^ — 
The Captains are the officers in whom the duty of enforc- 
ing naval laws is yested — sort of ezecntive of the 
navy. Gamed ^nto esotcution — enforced He had never 
seen the book — This remark of Sii Richard's speaks 
volnmes of his signal incompetency as a responsible 
naval officer Abroad — ^to distant parts Other purpose — 
namely, the protection of British commerce. To he made 
a show of — mere display of Birtish prowess. 

Para 4 

Co (grated with — worked with; helped. That is, in 
enforcing the Navigation Act Custom houses — offices where 
the taxes on meichandise are paid Were ii^ormed— for- 
mal notice was served upon them Seised — captured. 
Condemned— ordered to pay a fine The Boreas— Nelson's 
ship. Nevis— ‘oa. island of the Leeward Group. 
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[Page 28.] Dee]^y laden — witli a large cargo on board. 
MandjCclmi settle British flag. TJieir^ proper fiajg — the 
Amei lean national flag Judge of ihe admiralty — a Judge 
appointed to decidja* cases arising out of the capture of 
yessels HuU anJ^caigo — ^the vessels as well as the mer- 
chandise they carried Raised a stoi m — was strongly le- 
sented'by all. Plante s — ^people who were engaged in 
the cultivation of land , a section of the colonists Pra- 
sently filled — soon collected. Carryingon — conducting. 
Cause — suit ^ose flag iias at that time in the roads 
— i e , who was present on "the spot.' ' Flag ’ or' ' flagship ’ 
IS the admiral’s ship. ‘Roads’ is ‘harbour’. /Sto od 
neutral— sided neithei with Nelson nor with the Arne- 
ncan Captains. 

Para 5 

Ahetton — supporters. An ‘abettor’ is one who encour- 
ages anotKer to do something bad or illegal. JVUh defen- 
sive late — to And grounds to escape capture ; they’ wanted 
to prosecute Nelson and his co-adjutors for illegal arrest 
— to act on the offensive as well. Mdi ijifs — soldiers who 
flght on board ship. This word is different from ‘manner’ 
T^ich simply means a sailor He — ^Nelson. ^Secure— cap- 
ture. Masters — Americau officers Going ashore — ^landing. 
Those p& sons — those of the American crew. D^osttione 
— evidence. See 11 5-8 above Declared — ^now veered 
round and declared Given their testimony — made that 
confession. Uufier bodily fear — on coercion The time- 
during which they were examined 2’Ae mariners tohom 

he had sent to secure lahde of the time — ^This 

sentence contains the two grounds upon winch they were 
going to piosecute Nelson — (1) that his agents had kept 
some of the American officers in illegal confinement, by' 
not allowing them to land, and (2) that the confession' 
made by some Of the American crew was made on} 
coercion, and was theiefore invalid. They proved the, 
coercion by swearing to what was absolutely false ; andi 
they claimed £40 000 as damagea RaxaUy — fraudulent;' 
mischievous. Ipie party — ^the Americans. /Suggested 
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^15 fftoiy— concocted these charges to be advanced as 
grounds for their claim for damages Tha sentry at the 
cabin door — ^There is always a sentry at the cabiu-door 
of naval captains , he was not stationed theie for the pui- 
pose of coercing the witnesses The Americans twisted 
this into the falsehood ibey swoie to Made no scruple 
of — felt no'hesitation in Laid their damages — claimed 
£40,000 as compensation for their losses Keep dose ou_ 
board — not to leave the ship. Find &ai2— ^find persons 
who would bind themselves to pay thaf sum, if Nelson 
failed to appear in couit on the day of trial. Marsl^ — 
in America, a civil officer in each judicial distnct, cor' 
responding to the sheriff of an English county AddreM^ 
— here means ' skill Tailen — arrested Suck — eo full' 
of rage Been cast foi the whole sum — lost his case in the 
trial, and made to pay the whole sum claimed as dam> 
ages 

Para 6 

[Page 29] Restiamt — the being obliged to confine 
himself to his ship I shall live to be envied — a day will 
come when people will covet my greatness. To that point 
— ^torise to an enviable position. Diiect my course — 
make my efforts The mataphor is taken Irom sea- 
faring * Point ' in the metaphor means a point of the 
compass. 

Para 7 

Duress — confinement , restraint Detained — ^which 
had been kept under ariest by Nelson's orders 
Ships — American ships Under a protectwi — witli a 
letter of safe conduct The Judge gave him a written 
certificate declaring it cnminaJ for anybody to airest 
him that day. For the day — i e he was exempted from 
ariest for that day alone This does not mean that he was 
to be arrested next day, but that if he fell into the hands 
of the marshall on any subsequent day, the judge could 
grant him no protection The judere had gianted hiih 
immunity from arrest foi one day , f<ft other days it was 
his own lookout to save himself Called upon — ^sc by 
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the prosecution. — avail of. That opportiaiity — the 

opportnnity of Kelson's having gone ashore to attend the 
tiial. IndemnifyJnm — compensate him for losses Violate 
disobey. President — president of the council He was 
the richest and' most influential man upon that island 
No man u ,as agt_eat & su ffer^ — ^Mr Herbert’s losses were 
fGe^Hea^est. By th e meases, tuhtoh Ndson had pur- 
sued — i.e. by the captuie of the American vessels. This 
measnie' greatly damaged Mr. Herbert’s trade, jOffered 
— piomised. Baxy — surety. Cmnsd of the dtferent 
islands — ^barristers sent by the~ different islands of the 
Xeeward Gionp to protect their interest Deputation — 
special authority Expheii — clear. Clmr — ^uncomplica- 
ted Pleaded jijs own cause ^so toefl — defended himself so 
ably. 

Para 8 

■Du ring ..... hasijigss — when this affair was proceeding. 
AfewOTtgE— petition ; appeal. At Jhe expense of the cronn 
^t e. by the Government advocate ; his costs "for the 
suit should be paid by Government TAe Register Act — 
The Register Act, passed in 1786, enacted that all vessels 
should have their names, and the names of the ports to 
which they belonged conspicuously painted on the stern, 
and that registeis should be taken out mentioning the 
owners’ names.' Ko ship built in the United States was 
to be registeied except by special order of the Privy 
Council 

y 

[Page 80] ^easttrjy — ^the ministry The ‘ministry’ 
IS here called the ‘ Treasury ’ because the Fust Lord of 
the Treasury is generally the head of the ministry 
Hence, even to this day, the benches in the House oi 
Commons occupied by the supporters of the mmistry 
are called the ‘tieasury benches’ J^nsmitted thanh 
— sent the acknowledgments of government JOrotectin^ 
thejMmmeific — ^The old theory of tiade was that the com- 
merce of a country could best he piomoted by rigoroush 
excluding all foieigners from competing in it. Knoiou 
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all — ie. known the whole truth In that quarter t.e. 

on the commander-in-ohief Hurt — offended , disappoint' 
ed Nelson was very sensitive to neglect Risk of j&c- 
tune— danger of being ruined ^ent out of ike service— 
dismissed. Notice tafccn— recognition. What 1 had done 

—my services. It — the imrvice done. ^eyZcc<ed,»jie 

taken no notice of one who really performed the service 
namely myself Stand forward— a prominent part 

in any measure Have nothing to accuse myadf of ^am 

quite calm , my conscience is quite free. 

Para 9. 

Harassing uncertainties of law— the painful suspense 
as to which party would win m the suit. Ifootny— mak- 
ing his addresses to Netce — ^sister's dangliter. The 
President— Mr. Herbert PPidow— Her first husband had 
died aftei one year of the marriage, leaving a son If 
I did not JJnd-certainly I found That great little man 
^—Nelson. Paitiatdy— fondness Jlfdd— gentle'. 

tnniny— attractive Whose heat t was easdy suswptMe 

0 / attachment— who was in the habit of falling in love 
very quickly This has be 
TMfnIfanty of his mental cons 
idea an ideal to servi 
of it was no doubt due 
rapidly filled up defects m attraci 
;e them supply the place of that 
1 tous necessity — ^urgent reasons. 


[Page 31] Subduing his inclinations — restrain his' 
passion Found no such imperious necessity tndtna- 

tions-iu plainwords'thoughtof marryin|’ her ’ & 

*be Albemarle, 

Nelson fell desperately m love with a Canadian girl 
to whom hP made au offer of mariiage, from which he 
was w^i difficulty deterred by a friend’ HisTm^Tession! 

EughshwYmaTthrdaSrtf rdergm'"® 

Aadr.™. u™*., It 
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rejected his o£Fer of marriage. Wiihhdd — checked. JSy 
his ou>n desire — ^Prince Henry had asked Nelson to wait 
for his arrival away the hride — is usnally the 

bride's father that “gives away" the girl in marriage. 
If he IS not present some relation or friend does the 
office. Disinhetit her — ^bequeath no part of his property 
to her. Let him profit hy an act of injustice — ^allow him 
to enjoy the property which ought jnstly to go to another. 

Para 10. 

Qf mamen.ts — officers who have conferred distinction 
on the service He refers to Nelson himself. It is a 
national loss i&c — The anther of this remark evidently 
believes that the entanglements of married life have a pre- 
judicial effect upon public servants. Southey has rightly 

} )Ointed out the eiror in such a judgment. Domestic 
ove, far from diminishing the utility of a man of merit, 
makes him' all the more useful. The man uas rightly 
estimated-— he was quite right in believing Nelson to be 
gifted with Oztraordinary qualities. Qf the tiue hetoic 
stamp — mlly noble. 

Para 11 

iScqndalqttg — wicked ; shameful. Contractots — people 
who undertake to supply articles needed foi the naval 
service, f^rizfi-agenis — persons appointed to sell prizes 
on behalf of the captors. Ififtjmth,the command — made 
the senior commanding officer of that station. Qwing — 
due Original poachers — papers showing how mnc1i~ the 
contractors actually paid for the goods they supplied. 
These docnments are required by Government as a gua- 
rantee against fraud' on the part of the contractors. . At 
She mar^t price — at the price for which they could have | 
been sold in the open market.' Nelson suspected that the ’ 
contractors had paid far to'o high prices for the goods 
and got a coi responding high commission from those who , 
sold them. To pi oduce vouchers would not have ieen con-^ 
v&iieni — because they would ^ ery possibly be in the pos- j 
session of the officer who had oidered the goods, and that ] 

S— 3 
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officer wonid probably have gone away when the time 
I for payment came Ahvses — ^frauds Forms — procedure 
With his eyes open— fully aware of the evil Ongtnff^ 
tng in fraudident intentions — that was earned on with 
the intention to deceive 

Para 12 

[Page 32 ] — another of the Leeward Islands 

Wcie pi ivy to — knew of. Shtetvd — cnnning Sensible — 
prudent This they showed by disclosing their own in- 
terested motives ; for otherwise they would not have 
been believed. -Affect — pretend. To he aptuated hy 
sense of justice — ^to show that it was puie love of jnStice 
that had led them to make these disclosures Feicmtagc 
upon — a certain portion of ^ much .as=the total 
amount. Infamously — shamefully. Check — ^guarantee 

against fraud A thing was alioays worth what it >wouM 
hrmg — i e , if an' article was sold at an abnormally high 
price, that article was really worth that puce. The price 
was not calculated according to any settled principles of 
political economy ; there was no idea of a fair rate of 
profit Signing vouchers for each other — Among the 
vouchers required were papers signed hy a third person 
(a merchant) who professed to certify that the articles 
supplied to government had been bought at the maiket 
price , but as the merchants, required to certify this, took 
it for granted that the articles in question were sure to 
have been sold at their real value, they signed the vouchers 
as a matter of coarse without a moment’s thought. Pecur 
latois — cheaters Povueifid — influential Impeding — 

pi eventing Baisinjg prejudices against Ndson — creating 
a bad opinion about him 

Para IS 

Had neaily seivice — caused him almost to r^ignbis 
appointment /atal — extremely unhealthy. Im putahleia — 
due to. Suffeied — allowed Hun wane montiis — Fearful 
huiricanes sweep ovqr the West Indies islands during the 
months fiom June to September, which is the wet season 
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Gonjtnei him to English Hat hour — made it impossible for 
inm to malco any tonrs of inspection, so that he was ob- 
liged to stay in English Harbour (tho name of a seaport 
in the Lcenard Islands). 

[Page 31 ] Cudgdling — a kind of sport akin to boxinir 
TArofrie^x -dramatic performances. Employ Iheir,atten'i 
itofi — gi\e them something to do and think about 

Para 14 

(7on«uin/i^'t'e— suiTcring from consumption. Prccan^ 
ous— ^ncei tain. JJait— cold and chilly. IVct — rainy 
Our — 1 * e., of England Ungemal — cheerless and unhealthy 
The Nbre — in England. Slop and reeeivmg ship—Or ship 
used for keeping sailois* clothes and bedding, and for 
csfra sailors not yet appointed to any particular ship 
X^glcct — unintentional oversight. Unqwtcfvl — m which 
gora service finds no recognition. upon — see. 

Para 15. 

/n his present state.of fedxng — while he was so indig- 
nant! Littleyorcsccmg how deeply, stake — Nelson's ' 
frieud was simply actuated by the desire to benefit Nel- 
son , he did not then know that the same Nelson would 
afterwards become the saviour of England from the 
grasping ambition of Napoleon. Southey means that > 
had Nelson then actually resigned, England would pio- 1 
bably have been subdued by Bonaparte. Lord Iloiie — ^ 
the First Lord of the adni’ralty. In toicji— i c , in London 
Propriety of hxs conduct — sc. in tho peculation affair, men- 
tioned in patagraph 12 above. Levee — chat we call 
duthar. 

Para 15 

(Page 31 ] Ptcjudices had been in like manner . Hew y 
— Prince William Henry too was out of favoni with thej 
court in consequence of certain unfavourable reports that * 
people had maliciously made to Government, all of which > 
were as unfounded as those in Nelson's case. Nothing 

naming iiuth — if the nation had not been led astiay < 

by false reports about your character, you would have be-i 
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come the universal favourite. Much to ihc contrary — many 
, lies about yourcharaoter. dispersed— -circulated. Not fiaU 
fgfy — l)nt a frank representation of the truth about him. 
Bts Boyd Highness— Princo William Henry. Members 
of the royal family are styled His or Her Royal Highness 
(/owfmartiaZ— a court consisting of military on naval 
officers for the trial of military or naval offences , here, 
‘a departmental decision * Point — question ^subject. 3^ 
that officer Unguesttonahly — witnout doubt. TFion^— 

and therefore he must have lost the case. J^tle he supz, 
pot ted his own chai acter and aiithoi ity — while he showed 
that he had done nothing to be tried by a com t-martiaL 
It was evidently against the Prince that this officer, 
wanted to bring some chaige Injui lous — brought great 
loss to the officei, for he must have been defeated. Do- 
saving — able. Tbu are patted^the dispute between 

yourself and that officer is happily over Ptesume — 'ven- 

ture JSfe — that officer. Set ve him — help him, promote 
his interests. There only uants this to ^ce .view— this 
IS all that IS required to make your conduct entirely praise* 
woithy when judged by the highest standard. None of 
us ate — 'Rone ' is the contractian of 'not one’ and there- 
toie lequires a singular verb Failings — ^faults. ^Bis 

^ — that officer’s fault Hasty — rash ; thoughtless * That — 
that fault pjnt into competition with. .oj^cei'T— when con- 
sidered along with his merits as an able office Bejdtm. 
in the scale against him — outweigh his merits. Of more 
consequence in the state — ^more influential in official quar- 
ters. Disinterested — one who has no selfish objects of his 
own to gam A man who (fee.,—* Ho is referring to him-* 
self J am interested onZy— if I have any selfish object to 
gain it IS This is in effect declaring bimself to be dis-- 
interested. It is put in that way for the sake of modesty. 

Para 17 

— ^He was then the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr Pitt — the Prime Minister 

[Fage^] Sir Ghatles Middleton — Controller of the 
■navy Put into a ptopet ttain to he... ^fuAmo-fic., 
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arrangements were made to prevent the recurrence of 
such frauds. > ^<epcr*measme to detect and prevent these 
frauds. 

Para 18 

Meaning — intendinsr. To lose him thus unneaessarily — 
that he should go anywhere except where he was oi dered 
on duty. complaints He.Juii^heen^given 

ouer~the doctors had pronounced his case hopelest Thus 
Peered — ^gladdened by your visit. Bereaved of — separat- 
ed from. Infirmxtxes — weakness Last — ^live There 
wdd he no reply — i.e., he could not but consent to stay. 
Farming — cultivating. attached to the 

larsonage. As if, tceaiying himself — t e, for the sake 

if exercise. Coutsing — hunting hares with hounds Upon ' 
!he ftdl coefc— with wie cock laised to its full height In 
this condition a gun is ready to be fired, and goes off. 
if the trigger is pulled by desira or accident. Guns are 
therefore often, to prevent accident, carried at half cock, 
that is, with the cock half raised, in ivhich condition they 
are not liable to accidental discharge. 

[Page 36] Boaid — capture. Let , fly — fire suddenly. 

^t^irey-^rMee^-^aTIight gun used for shooting birds. J&t^ 
— ^i.e., to be expected. Among. ..life — ^be-| 
canselE^lson was very bad at shooting birds In shooting 
birds he fired in the same way as he filed at enemies in 
a battle, and nobody can shoot birds in that way. ^ 

Para 19 

— in amusement alone. ^^^- 7 -distuib. 
ter^ — troubled, annoyed. Zeave ^ in '^.lm ch — desert j 
me in an ui^pleasant position. ?he "expression is taken / 
from the game of cribbage in whieh a ^ayer left far be-/ 
hind by an adversary is said to be left in the lurch } 
Cons eguenee — ^importance. Mmrd ^latdv,^ enongh — ^He is 
referring here to the articles and books that wore written 
in defence of the navigation laws in answer to Adam 
Smith and others who attacked them and advocated free 
trade. Take m y p ei son — ^arrest me. Sxx_ pence — even 
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a slight sacrifice I tuould not give it — i e., I am ready .to 
undergo prosecution. Abruptly — without giving previous 
notice of their appioach had made her repeatedly^ 

dedare &c — ^That was done to make the presentation of 
the notice legel A notice is not dniy presented' if it is 
gnen to the wrong man , whereas if given to nnyi adult 
member of the family it is so Wi^ it — something like a 

summons^ In high spuria— in great joy. Glee— joj. 
some medsuie — partlj'. Subsided — ^became less through 

lapse of time, ont — insult ^ ifledjjnth — made a fool 

of m — will—' will * showing determination. 

[Page 37.] To this he expected to be driven — bis idea 
was that he would receive no satisfactory reply and that 
he would really have to leave the country. Quieted — 
calmed, satisfied. 


Para 20 

anxiety. At ease — absolutely free from,” 
anxiety. Not being a man o//or/nnc= poverty. Hast in 
inrfofcTice-lose the use of his faculties through wantoF 
i*°®**^' •^^niament — ^here, military pieparation. 

^e dispUe concerning Nootha ^Sdund—ln 1789 the 
oMuiaras seized the English settlement onNootka Sound, 
*170°* North Pacific, which very nearly led to war 
with bpain, which was however averted by mutual con- 
cessions ioidCAatftam— eldest brother of William Pitt 
CooZnMs-indifferenoe, grudge. Nelson called this oool- 
n - opinion Cei tainly sufficient reastm 

reaSnlvas; but 
of Nelson's siding with Prince. 

the TOwtf of fovour with 

ediri^^T^J On fAc e»^f— on the point of being engag- 

Sess invL^T^ by the , apid prl 

to culmiTiAtA in 1 ? political distemper which was soon 
“ the worst excesses of the Revolution The 

the other— “°^® 
me other,-the suspension of the royal power at the tu- 
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multons bidding of a mob, tbe September massacres, the ’ 
abolition of monarchy, the aggressive character of the 
National Convention shown by the decrees of November, 
19, (which extended the succour of Eiance to all people > 
who^should wish to recover then libeity) and Decembeii 
15, (which announced, in the most explicit teims, its', 
purpose to overthiow all existing governments in coun-', 
tries where the Eepnblican armies could penetrate) — | 
roused the apprehensions of England, increased still fur- 1 
ther by the growing popular effeivescence in other coun- ! 
tries than France. Nelson was appointed to the “ Aga.- 
mcmnon” on tbe 30tb of January 1793. Within the 
pi eceding fortnight Louis XVI. had been beheaded, and> 
the French ambassador ordeied to leave England. On 
February 1, 1793, two days after Nelson’s appointment, 
the Republic declared war against Great Biitain and 
Holland. SeuHutionaTy v.ai — ^the War oi the French Re-^ 
volution. CoeUe-hoat — a small boat, more usually called av. 
"cockleshell” or "cockboat." jDiy— formal. Mortir. 
jiiMivm — disappointment. 


CHAPTER in. 

•k 

' First Service in the Mediterbanean. 

Para 1. 

[Page 39.] One of his midshipmen — ^We do not know 
much of this midshipman, except that he was a Norfolk lad 
(like Nelson himself), the son of a strong Whig who had 
shown sympathy with the Fiench during the first days 
of the Revolution. Bear in mind — remember and cons- 
tantly act upon. Implicitly — ^unquestioningly ; entirely 
depending on the one who gave the' order Obey orders — 
Nelson did not himself always act on' this principle. 
WiiJumi attempting to form any opinion of your own — 
This IS perhaps pushing the principle of subordination to 
an indefensible extreme even for a junior officer* Hate a 
.FVencAman-TiNelson was himself implacable in his hatred 
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of the French. The TTar—the War of the French Revo- 
Intion, as it is named in English History. 

Para 2 

Hood was the commander of 
the M^xterrarwan ^leet, and not of the Agamemnon> 

WotM tDiUingly have formed xtedf. England — i.e , oat 

of hatred of the excesses committed by the French the 
Soath of France ijronld have joined England, provided 
England gave her repnblican rale Ghnd pixnawles 
had been perilously abused — t.e., people entertained fear* 
fully erroneous ideas about what constituted respectable 
political opinions. This is illustrated in the next part of the 
sentence. JOswiocnicy;; - Eenablic— The differenpe between 
these two f^ms'b^overnment is that the former means 
*rnl e ofJh p people'; the latter generally 'inle of a eho sgn 
wofion of the j 9 e;^le A repi:|blican form*1orgoverhment 
IS not liable''to such excesses as are apt to arise in a demp* 
craoy The fayr oecasum — the opportunity of converting 
the people of southern France into pilies of England. 
Dimdxng — and therefore weakening. Negotiated with — 
wrote letters to Toidon — a seaport of France on the 
Mediterranean coast ProvisumaZ^y—'temporanly. Fatally 
for themseZ^-r-jbeoniise the town was soon captured by 
Napoleon, and the inhabitanto brutally massaiwed. Dis- 
patches — official letters Our envoy— tb& British ambas- 
sador Court pf Naples — Naples was then a separate 
kingdom under the pro^n of Spain. Sir William af ter 
i** Ig-^crPieig... ... .tmr^ — ^This is mentioned in ilini^ 

tr^ion of the fact that the future greatness of Nelson 
ws observed in him long before he was known to fame, 
xg i^lmost all with whom he cam e into contac t ; probably 
also qecMuse it was npon this"opcasion'tb£t Nelson first 
met Lady Hamilton, who exercised so marked an in- 
nuence pyer hip later life, but though she was still in the 
pnme of her singular loveliness, not a ripple stirred the 
’ afterwards sfl powerfutly perturbed 
y tniB tascinating woman. Gtnnmodore — an officer who 
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commands <1 detachment of ships during the absence of 
the admiral. 


Para 8 

[Page 40.] ExfM sJula tc — remonstrate. TheJJe^ — ^more 
usually called^^Beyr tjie title of the Turkish Viceroy of 
yanis Vho paid tribute to the Sultan I'unis tras at this 
time a part oFt¥e Turtish iiJmpire ./wip o^icy-T -unwise, 
condnjst. Atrocity — cruelties. Were of httl^dmil — hda 
no effect . garSar ff — at jgeneotl ZSame„ pypn_tpJ:hj5„nor; 
them portiq^of^frica^ includmg Tnnis^ In selecting 
this name Sdutlieyldo doubt intent 1o' suggest the bar- 
barities of the Turkish rulers to n horn no cruelties are 
cruelties Heinous — atrocious; sinful. Onep done the 
same — Ho here refers to the execution of Charles I. jSug- 
gested — inspired ; put into his mouth. Gained the ascen- 
dency — ^gained oyer him ; conyerted him into their ally. 
General Paoli — A complete account of this great Corsican 

S Ltriot isgiren by Southey himself in the pages following. 

ere is a Summary : — ^Pasquale De Paolij whose father 
was in 1735 elected one of the Chief Magistrates of the 
island, and subsequently. acted as a leader in the revolt 
against the Genoese, was born in 1726. On being com- 
pelled to leave Corsica in 1789, he (the father) letiied to 
Naples, where Paoli was placed in the military college of 
that city. After serving for a short time as lieutenant 
in the N^eapolitan army, he was invited by the Corsicans 
to become their Captain-General. In 1755 he put himself 
at the head of his countrymen, and during twelve years 
waged a fierce war with the Genoese, who were in the 
end driven from almost every fort in the island He 
established a legislative assembly in which sat 500 depu- 
ties, elected by the country. This assembly elected an 
executive body of nine members, of which 'Paoli was the 
president, and chief of the supreme magistracy of Corsica 
He organized a well-trained militia of 30,000 men, and 
established a fleet which constantly harassed Genoese 
vessels. Genoa however gave up the island to Erance 
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m 1768, and soon afterwards a laige French foice was 
landed, against whom Paoh and his followers fought des-* 
perately, and in two battles defeated the French with 
great slaughter. But large reinforcements arriving from 
France, the Coisicans weie at last totally routed and 
Corsica had to submit. Paoli went fiist to Leghorn and 
afterwaids to England, where he remained until 1789, 
when he went to Pans and was cieated Militaiy Com- 
mandment in Corsica. Whilst the government of France 
was monarchical Paoli lemained loyal; but at the out* 
' break of the Bevolution, he requested the assistance of 
the English in diiving the French out of Corsica. The 
crown of the kingdom was subsequently ofiered to the 
King of England, and Sir Gilbeit Elliot named Viceroy. 
The Corsicans had desiied that Paoli should have been 
appointed to that office , and to avoid dissensions, Paoh 
left the island and went to England, and resided in 
London until his death in 1807, living upon a pension 
allowed him by the Biitish .Government. The Anti-gaUi~ 
can pofty— the party opposed to the French. 

Para 4 

N.B. — ^This and the following six paragraphs make 
a sort of digression, containing the eailier history of 
Corsica, which it is necessary to know to be able, to 
understand the course of events Southey, is now going 
to nairate. , 

Hei oic pati toiism of Ihfi Cm sicans — sc , as shown iit 
then twelve years’ struggletwith the Genoese conquerors 
and in their ultimate deliverance from Genoese rule.’ 
A mdanchcly tale — because they were conquei ed in turn 
by the Moois, the Pisans, the Spaniards, the Genoese, 
and the Fiench. Malatta or pestilential atmospheie— The 
root-meaning of tlie word 'Malaria' (from Italian Slala — 
bad, and ana— air) is pestilential atmosphere. It is the 
name of a kind of fever prevalent in marshy soils. ' In 
aoulhey B time the world was considered a foreign word,' 
and hence in the book it u printed in italics , but it has 
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now become naturalised in Englisli. JSvJ^cicnity distant 
fiom the nearest shoies — ^Itis 100 miles to thd south-west 
of the nearest point of Prance, 50 miles from the Italian 
coast. Subsisted — existed. As an independent state — 
as a separate kingdom. It is geographically isolated, 
and hence it seems that it was meant by nature to exist 
as an independent state. If the udfare,. . vohs si — ^ c., 
Corsica would hare contiiv^ a scpaiato state, had not 
the greed of cmpiie and the lust of conquest driven 
conquerors to its shoies. il/oors — ^properly, inhabitants 
ofMoiocco, often used as a general teiiu for Mohame* 
dans. Pisans — inhabitants of Pisa, foimeily a portion 
of the grand dnehy of Tuscany (m Italy). Ihe Kings of 
At agon — i.e,the Hings of Spain. Genoese — the people 
of Genoa in Italy. Yoke — government, subjection. 
Heaviest — ^raost oppressive. an iron rod — despoti- 

cally; haislily. Ecsorted to assassination — ir. murdered 
him secretly. Quelled — subdued. Auanharxes — bodies of 
troops that had come to help them Chailes FJ— Em- 
peror of Germany fiom 1711 to 1740 He was the last 
male of the lino of the Austrian Hapsburgs. 

[Page 41 ] A ^ple nho had never &e ,~the Corsicans 
who had given him no provocation foi joining in a war 
upon them Whatever is most dear to man — t c., liberty. 
Thcodoie,a Westphalian baton — ^Theodore Etienne von 
Keuhoff was bom in 1690. He was the son of a German 
military officer. Theodore was for some time in the 
service of a Swedish minister ; he then entered the Spa- 
nish service, and rose to tlie rank of Colonel He soon 
afterwards married one of the queen's maids of-hoAor, by 
whom he had a son. After deserting his wife, whose 
jewels he carried off, Theodore went to Sweden, Holland, 
Italy, France, and England, travelling under different 
names and titles. In 1736 he engaged with several 
Corsican leaders, who promised to hail him king of 
Corsica, on the condition that he should procure aid for 
the islanders in their struggle against Genoa. Theodoi e 
thereupon set out for Tunis, whose Bey he induced to 
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give him manitions of war, food and some monej. Thos 
provided he set out from Tunis and landed in Corsica 
Shortly afterwards the Coisioans elected him their king, 
and duiing several months he exercised regal power, 
created an order of knighthood and put three persons 
to death. The state of Genoa, however, declared him 
and his followers traitors, and in a short time the Corsi* 
cans grew tiled of their monarch. He thereupon left 
Corsica to seek help, which he declared had been pio- 
mised him, but first appointed deputies to manage affairs 
during his absence. He next ti*a veiled in Italy, France 
and Holland At Amsteidam he was imprisoned for 
debt, but found means to procuie his release, as well as 
to fit out a fiigate and three merchant vessels with which 
he set sail for Corsica in 173d. The Genoese and French , 
were now almost masteis of the island, and the “king*' 
was atraid to disembark. Fonr years afterwards he ' 
again went to Corsica, but could not succeed m obtain' 
ing recognition from his former subjects He subsO' 
quently lepaired to London, wheie he was reduced to 
Mverty, and became a prisoner in the King’s Bench for 
debt 111 1766, Horace Walpole procured his release, 
Tlieodoie registering his kingdom of Corsica for the 
benefit of his oi editors. He died in London in estate 
boidering upon destitution in 1766. 

Rentage — le, mixed up in the contest Menieeienot 
aeciutomed .. .Xmqdoma — i e , the attempt to conquer a 
kingdom by a political enterpiiser was a rare event in 
history. Common talk of Swope — an object of general 
interest throughout Europe. The reason of this (as given 
in the pieviouB part of the sentence) was that his was a 
novel attempt. Southey had probably the later adven- 
turer Kapolcon in mind when he said “ in that age men 
weie not accustomed &c” Play — ^This word connotes 
a game of chance. These adventurers regarded the 
conquest of a kingdom as a game of chance, which, i£ 
they won, would at once make them king, hut if they lost 
it would not mattei much to them, (born 
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about 1690, died 1737), a Geiman who served as a 
general or statesman in Holland, Spain, and Moiocco, 
and was always ready to adopt the leligion of the countiy 
in which he was settled. He beeame virtually prime 
minister of Spain for a time. Alheiont—i“ (born 1664, died 
1752), an Italian adventurer of low bn th who became 
prime minister of Spain and a cardinal. He was most 
unscrupulous and did much to revive the ancient glory 
of Spain (Blaisdell). Their example — the fact of 
their having risen from low birth Infiamed — excited. 
Unp) meipled — unscrupulous. SiCrueft— impressed. 7m* 
posing toients-^biilliant abilities. Magnified — exagge- 
rated. Bdd but — ^made. Bad his jnea^^.f.,Jhem — i.e, 
if he could leally bung tlie help he promised ; if he was 
really so pow'erinl as he made them believe, j^yjpofuld 

rwi have acted in thtis^lke Corsicans would have 

Been perfectly right m electing him king and thereby &c. 
jS(va2ite«-*^internal dissensions — one section of the people 
supporting the Genoese inle, another standing up for 
independence, a third probably leaning towards Prance 
&c. Proved __p e mxcious to the public tcea l — made them 
victiihs of foiei^ conquest. Siiticfc— coined The 
right of coining money is one of the essential attributes 
of sovereignty. Block up — besieged, coo led _ ta 

t heir a ffect'u>n8,J(goaKds^hiV % — ^their fascination'^For him 
was goneT^tfi^ were a little tired of him 7a pronoi fio n 
• diJappoiwtcd — i.e., the greater the delate made in 
futSilmg bis^pronuscs the more did the people grow tired 
of him. 'Plea — excuse. Expediting — hastening. Address 
— dexterity 

[Page 12 ] The Jeus — the Jews were at that time the 
inchest bankers Stipeicaigo — a person in charge of 
the cargo of a merchant vessel. Him — the supercargo. 
The jaeamni — via , the account of the merchants from 
whom he bad brought the warlike stores. He never 
intended to pay for them , and he had not taken them 
for sale, but for his own use ; hence the only way of 
settling the merchants’ account was by killing their agent 
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who caiQO in charge. Threva %ii — sent to the island. A 
price had been set upon ’~kead — a sum of money had 

been promised to who evei should put him to death 
The use of ‘ head ’ in this phrase points to the time when 
those, commissioned to kill any man, brought the dead 
man's head as the best proof of their having done then 
work. Dt earn s of io.vajtf/~ambition to become a king 
TAe . ^in gTSejicft— 1?his was the name of the piison in 
which Kebtors were confined An act of vnerfja gncy — 
an Act of Paihament enabling persons unable to pay 
their debts toy be released from imprisonment Made 
otcr — surrendered. — 

■i. 

Para 5 - - 

Who have never acted a generous pat^^who are noted 
for fSeii ‘meanness in all their~pnblic conduct. Son they 
here seems to have caught his hero’s hatred of the French. 
Entered into the vteuLS of — agreed to help Acevded— 
was in confiirmity. Then oum paltey — ^Tbis is impliedly 
indicated in the neat part of the sentence. Their policy 
was to make conquests for themselves while they pro- 
fessed to help others in it Such toas their ascendency 
at Genoa — Genoa was then a republic established after 
the Fiench form, and complete^ under French influence. ' 
These allies — the Genoese. Entered into the contest — 
joined in the war Their usual vigour — ^Here Southey 
pays an unconscious compliment to the fighting qualities 
of the Fiench Affecting memotial — ^touching appeal for 
mercy The Court of VetsaiUes — the French Court. 
Louis XIV built a magnificent palace at Versailles, 
twelve miles from Fans. Remorsdess — ■cruel. Flagi- 
tious — ^grossly wicked. Pouted in — sent in large num- 
bers By vhxch means— 'in tills disguise Deceived — 
They were deceived into believing these French soldiers 
to be their own countrymen Hung — hangedr TFAo /df 
tnto tAeir hands — whom they could capture. A tear of 
this kind — a war of extermination WtJth success — with- 
out availing opposition from the people. A nar of this 
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l,ind..,,„.,*Coisica-^ln this sentence Soathey replies to 
the question, Trhich he Anticipates, why did the inhabi- 
tants not rise to a man and drivo away these French 
soldiers ? ' Uis reply is, “ They could not — they were so 
few — their country was so small Perfect servitude — 
complete submission. "iVhich they called peace — The 
French idea of the war, that was going on in Corsica when 
they interfered, was that it was a revolt against lawful 
authority ; Southey's idea is that it was a life and*death 
struggle for lawful independence. When the war was 
over, the French people said that they had established 
pence ; Southey calls it the establishment of slavciy. 

[Page 43 .] — Men and teamen and boys — the inhabitants 
in a body. Jlaic — ^rosc in revolt. The cucumslanees of 

the time them — ie, they could now count upon foreign 

assistance on their side. Sardinia — an island south of 
Corsica, which was then a kingdom of its onn under the 
Duke of Savoy. Bombarded — tired at. Bastia and St, 
Fccrcneo — both seaports of Corsica. The patriots — the 
leaders of the Corsicans The impression made upon.. ., 
/avanrahle—t.e., in conquering these two seapoit towns 
for the Corsicans, the Englibh did not believe they bad 
rendered assistance to the really helpless; for they bad 
formed a somewhat low opinion of the Corsican character. 
Heart burning — mutual jealousy. Rival chiefs — leaders 
of the Corsicans who fought for power among themselves. 
Lnuless turbulence — revolt. They had witne ssed the , 

Afwrt b umin/j..,., na<»r^-^ipraDatiOD.~ 

Though the English did the Oirsicans a piece of signal 
service by rescuing two of their seaports from the enemy, 
yet they were afterwards rather sorry that they had done 
so much for a people who really deserved nothing. For 
they had come to entertain a low opinion about the. 
Corsican character in consequence of the general degrada- 
tion which they saw among the inhabitants, and the 
mutual jealousy displayed by their leadeis. But, says 
Southey, the Corsicans were not to blame for it, it was 
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(the barsh nile to which they had been subjected for ages 
I that had crashed all spint of resistance out of them. 
Their virtues were all due to themselves; their vices were 
not Thxsfeding — t, is., the idea that the servile bar* 
[barous Corsicans were undeserving of any assistance. 
Mnfiuenced — sc, in rejecting their proposal. Freserte 
\th& same smt-imenis — continae to be ready to put them*. 
I selves under British protection. 

Para 6 

Gaienment for themsdves — ^independent government 
Protector — ^The student will remember that this title 
vras also adopted by Oliver Cromwell Xs represented — 
is described by historians. Partisan — a secret ally. 
Favouring the vieus — promoting the cause. The oppres- 
sois of his conntiy — the Genoese. Treasonable — trea- 
cherous He was a tiaitor to his country. TTorfhr; of 
dd tiittcs-r -i a, a true hero This pbiase reflects a belief, 
shared by quite a large section of mankind, that the 
present age is a degeneiate one jflerene-^ competed He 
was not at all agitated Bi , £t i ien-tn-a7 m s— fellow soldiers. 
JmpZoied— prayed for. Joined his banner — enhsted as 
soldiers ready to fight und^ his command. Gorte — a town 
in Corsica The gat nson — the Genoese soldiers who were 
defending the city. Straying — wandering. 

[Page 44.] Sallied out— left the castle. Execrable-^. 
extremely wicked. Hotter— fire shots at TheCoisicafis 
stopped — ^For they recognised the child of their Protector. 
With becoming feeling— xnth legitimate pnde. So honour- 
able — because he was ready to sacrifice the life of' his 
eldest son foi the sake of his country. Conduct^ the 
of airs of the island— ruled Corsica as Protector. Wret- 
ches— detestshle assassins Set on— instigated It is 
btdieted...ceitainly— There is no positive proof of the 
instigation ; hat of the subsequent reward there is Pen- 
sioned — ^rewarded by their being granted a pension. In 
such a state— so far recovered in strength. 
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Para 7 

JEffected their escape— Eed. Reduced it to obedience — 
subjected Lt See 'p. 42 The Neapolitan sei vice — as an o£S- 
cer of the army of Naples Ta/ce the command — become 
their leader m their stin^gle for independence. He did 
not hesitate long — i e he soon consented to go. Far ad- 
vanced t« yeats — old. In my mind—you — I shall be 
constantly thinking of yon. 

[Page 45 ] Chief — { e ^‘President,” as \re would now 
' say. Restoied the authority of the laics — put an end to 
- the anaichy that pievailed. He established courts for 
thetiialofofiences. Took — adopted Repressing — check- 
ing. Molding — elevating the chniactei of 2’ke ristn^ 

, genet a f ion — the youths of Coisica Upon its wicked . ... 

usut pation — with a view to conquer the country Com- 
■ momtcaltk — lepublio. The Gh&nan states — such as Spaita, 
Athens, Thehes &c TFas indebted — owed Livte — an 

old’Piench coin. Battalion — a geneial name foi a 
*' band of soldiers, technically a body of infantry composed 
r of from 300 to 1000 men, and forminsr a division of a 
regiment. Tnis conduct — the leal intention of the French 
, was to avoid payment ot the money debt by a tnck which, 

. if snccessfnl, would bung them the added advantage of 
a teiritorial acquisition All genet ons heat ts — ^all sen- 
; sible men Fotcihly — in strong words Rousseau — Jean 

' Jacques Rousseau, a celebrated Fiench writer whose 
' works had great influence in promoting the Fi ench Revo- 
lution. With aU his ei tots — impite of many faults Was 
sddom deficient . humanity — ^always sympatliised with the 
sufferings of m.in Bold to — ^under the influence of 
; Rdentless — merciless J^ersecvilng — inflicting misery upon. 

; If they knew of a fiecman extupating him — This 

sentence details seveial chaiactcristics of the French 
r passion for tyianny — (1) In thou desire to oinsh libeity 
: they do not take into consideiation the numeiical strength 
> of the nation whose liberty the proceed to destroy — as 
; shown by the words “ a treeman'"; (2) they do not mind 
the trouble and cost to themselves — as shown by the 

B.— 4 
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words “at the other end of the world (3) they do not 
also xnind if the project brings no gam to themselves— 
as shown by the woids “mere pieasuie". JSxtiipatihg 
—killing. 

Para 8 


Meiccnaiy — <ioneerned with the payment of a debt. 
Bleated this — ^gained them their object. Would thot— I 
-wish that Southey heie expresses his regiet at the hn-' 
worthy conduct (as he believes) of (3*1 eat Britain in not 
helping the Corsicans. Bat — here equivalent to—* but 
It was not, foi '. The peace of Pai is — concluded in 1783 
between Fiance, England, Spam, and Portugal. Deft/-^ 
challenge Borne, Sparta or Tndies — the most famous ' 
ancient states of the world. WoM say — nras in the • 
habit of saying 

[Page 46 ] Respite — a brief interval of peace. 
speakable — veiy gieat Jn the p tospect of — ^in the hope' 

oF^inmg He uoiil d he 'conteiit'to bS'foraottm — ^he de«^ 
sired no fameTor himsel!' Affected — pretendedT Under- 
value — think of as less than it actually was Like the 
prophet Elisha sti etched <&o — Elisha was a prophet who 
restoied life to the son of the Sbunamite widow. When 
doing so he *' iient up and lay upon the child, and put, 
his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, 
and his hands upon his hands , and he stretched himself 
upon the child , and the flesh of the child waxed warm " 
(2 Kings, ir 34) The force of the simile is * we are the 
divine agents of our country’s regeneration ’. ' 

Para 9 


The four yeais — so during which the French troops 
bad to stay in Corsica to pav off the debt to (Senoa. 
Any baigain ot sale — any contiact between two foreign 
poweis Against the vuitt of the inhabitants — Here is 
Southey’s theory of the State. Everything concerning the 
government, occupation, or transfei of a country iiom ‘ 
one nation to another, most be detei mined by the consent 
of the inhabitants of the conntiy. ButcAeiin^-rcinelly. 
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putting to deatbi J^normiVies-^rnelties. ^ems hut a 
• speck — is only » very trifling instance. Thal'isHPrance 
; luS^mmitted fai greater cruelties than this. Foulest-^ 
most detestable; vilest. J^u ffered by . t he h ands of the exe- 
c« tiower~ u’as hanged, joes' MifinUdy less guxlt upon 
. HTs^—is far less to be condemned. The statesman 
tcho concluded this ti eat V— jlhpismil was the name of the 
French statesman who cdnclnded' this treaty in 1768. 
*This ticnty* is the treaty between Fiance and Genoa 
whereby France acquired tlie soveieignty over Coisica 
on payment of forty millions of lines Tne monaich uho 
sanctioned and coi^fiimed it— >This monaich was Louis 
XVI. The foulest inui derev that ever suftred cCrc — ^This is 
a very strong condemnation of the French Pouer — 
nation. Inlet posed islanders — gave the Corsicans any 

help. Under their government — Coisica was to be a 
French dependency The rocks uhick suriounded him 
tcQuld mdt aioay before &e — £ e it was absolutely impos* 
. siblc for him to piove a traitor to the cause of Coisicau 
independence by accepting the governorship of Corsica, 
which he would have to hold under the Fiench crown. 
1 Kent them at &gff— turned upon them fiercely. The 
‘ escpression is ta£en from stag-hunting. In coarse of 
’ pursuit a stag sometimes turns upon the hunting dogs, in 
which position it is said to be ‘*at bay", because the dogs 
' stand ‘baying^ ^baiking) round him. 

[Page 47] Resigned his seat in the cabinet — when a 
member of the cabinet entirely disapproves of the pdicy 
followed by ins colleagues^ he resigns. LookejT^— 
remained inactive ; to qk no kteps. Abominaile-^Impoi - 
; tant — Loid SUclbatne was in sympathy with the Corsi- 
V cans His view a ns that France should, on no account, bo 
" allowed to take possession of Corsica. This view was 
;* based on two icasons — ^a moral and a political ' The 
^ moral reason is suggested by the word 'abominable', 
r^and the political by ‘important* The possession of 
Corsica by the French was 'abominable*, because it was 
gamed at the cost of a biave people*s independence, 


it was ‘important* because it greatly added to the power 
of France and theieby made her a more toimidable iml 
ofEngiand*s Aggrandisement — terntonal sapremacj*. 
As became her — woi ihily 

Para 10 

Twenty yeats — fiom 1769 to 1789. Restorahon--' ' 
I e independence As i/ animated by one spii it — in one 
body IVie national assembly — sc of France Depait- 
went — In France the woid department is a division of 
ten itory. Which it ought not to have done — Southey 
bolds that the Corsicans should not have accepted an): 
thing short of absolute independence Aidmu . — vigour 
•^and zeal Naturally — out of lore for his countiy. Bar 

\ — hei e, ti ibunal i>i ipdled — removed , desti oyed. Those 
hopes of a new and better aider of things — At the begip-' 
mug of the Fiench Kevolution many young enthusiasts 
held most extiavagant hopes of the regeneiation of the 
human race They believed that a golden age was about 
to come Southey himself was one of those who enter* 
tertained similai vieivB. The following two lines from 
Woidswoi ill’s poem on the “French Revolution** maybe 
taken to leflect this attitude of the enthusiasts — 

“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven** 

The Reign of Terroi which succeeded shattered these . 
hopes, and the lively enthusiasm changed into deadly dis 
guht Ex^uiion of the king — ^Louis XVI. king of France 
was executed on'th'e‘2l8tof January 1793 A ciml icor-— 
between the nobility and the commons of Fiancd~”!Ss«e 
—result Bieak the connection .... Republic — make Cor- 
sica absolutely independent of Fiance. The . Gonife nim, 
— the name of the assembly which abolished monaichy m 
1792 and govcined Fiance until 1795. 8u<di a design-^ 
that the Coisicans weie attempting to legain then inde^ 
pendence Peihaps occasioning it by their s^spicions-^ 
piobably it was this suspicious attitude of the Convention 
that led Paoh to attempt to win back the Corsican indc- 
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pendonco. Ordered hi mjp <AciV har — snmmoned him for 
trial in tho coSiToTtho assemhly. That n ay Jed to the 
guiUotine — he vras n oil aware that ho wonld be pat to 
(fiiSrIntftSr a nominal trial. n ouldjnever be ...duty 
— I e that he was bound to obey the oideis of the 
assembly. 

[fage 48 ] Snmmaiy — calcnlated to dispose of the matter 
quickly. Haedxtat y party feeling — the consideration that 
thmr'&mily had always snppoi ted the French inteiest. 
Si necTV in <7acq&i»i«m — ^rcal followers of extreme revolu- 
tionary 'principles The fiist followers of this piinciple 
weie Mirabenu, Danton and others, who formed a club. 
This dab used to meet in an old convent of the Jacobins 
or Dominican Fnais. Hence the name Jacobin. Took 
the jidd — engaged in active operations Noonday— 
height The same idiom is sometimes put as “the meri- 
dian of one’s fame.” Proscribed — outlawed; t.e. declared 
him beyond the protection of the laws, so that any one 
who cho^ to do so could kill him v^ithout fear of punish- 
ment. 

Para 11. 

Opened — began. In rdiance upon it — on the 
•strength of this promise. Upon tins sci vice — to attack St. 
Fiorenzo by sea. ffejnd sfd — driven back. Compelled to 
euicuate Toulon — See note on pasre 39. The English 
weie driven fiom. Toulon by Napoleon, then a Major 
in the French army and in charge of the artillery. 
Injurious — because the English could not thencefoith 
co-operate bcaitily with Faoli. Sii John Moore — a 
brilliant English soldier who fell in the battle of Coinnna 
in 1809 Every schoolboy knows him as the subject 
of Wolfe's fatuous poem beginning — 

“Not a drum was heaid, not a funeral note.” 

C onfer — disonss. Plan ofj^r^ions — in what way the 
waf 'w'as to be condhoIeH.’" In consideration of — ^in re- 
turn for.. Acquiesce in~ aeecpt. 
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[Pasje 49 ] a little distance from the coast 

Thrmting %n — sending. Seemharked — came back to 
tlSie sbi^. 

Para 12 

Ex&l^himdf'-~TFas busy. Inicrccpfin^— stopping 
on ^iSeir* way. Cutting out vessda — attacking vessels m ^ 
smaW boats and taking tbem ont of tbo batboMT ' aftav ' 
cutting their cables Depi esses the spirits of — tires out. 
Injures — inflicts any great loss' Individual superiority 
as opposed to the superiority of a nation over another^ 
nation. The sense of this latter kind of supenority » 
indicated in a decisive naval battle Maintain tJust post — 
hold out. Bastta — another town of 'Corsica De dmedr 
co-operafyng — ^refused to join in the attack upon'' Bastia. 
Impracticable — something which cannot be done. 

*r 

Para 13. 

A proper sense vices — that he valued Nelson’s 

services Confidence %n his talents — ^lie knew that Nelson 
was a competent officer and so be hoped for suceess. 
OZdei — who was senior to Nelson. A senior officer could 
have countermanded Nelson's orders, and the attempt 
might have failed Biush — a slight engagement. To a 
certainty — undoubtedly Stormed — ^made a sudden attack 
upon Coined — captured Armie s g o so ^sloto — the 

maich of forces by land is very^lfW.'”~TBr‘ieason was 
that mobilization in those days bad not been perfected 
into a science, even in theoiy Get fortcat dT -^ad vanee, 
I daresay — piobably ^hey jseiTpn^a suier^pitnmple, 
al^o^hjie seldom fail — Here Nelson diaws a compari- 
son between the results of the slow march of the army, 
and the quick march of the navy. He says .the former 
probably only minimises danger , hut the latter is more 
conducii e to victory By the w ord “ we ” he means “the 
navy" The heights — ^Bastia is a fortified town built on 
a lull in the form of an amphitheatre Beconnoitied — 
taken a careful survey of. What — what terrible 'danger. 
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' [Page 50.1 Retreat— retreat to Si. Fiorenzo Cbm*' 
pr^end — understand, ilfmd — are afraid of. JVo mKe 
than peas — te., not in the least. 

Para 14 

pertaining to the place (Bastia) itself. Wit h 
our ptese nt m e^s and-^otce — mth snch a small foice as 
weTiaye now. Visionary — improbable Be more grati- 
fying to his fedinqs — more please him; te he is pei- 
feetly willing Responsibility — t e. he is willing to bear 
all the consequences if the attempt should fail Succeed- 
ed — succeeded G-enefal Dundas. Coincided in ppinion — 
agreed in thinking the attempt to be impossible. JSis, 
pied&iesso r — ^General Dundas. His lordship — ^Lord Hood. 
Borne on ihe shijf s books — their names were entered in 
tKeTegisters. (^mrdements — the full number of men a 
ship was authonzealo’ciuTy. Of the right soi t — deter- 
mined and blare Lying tdle-pdoing nothing. 

Para. 15 

, Hf tyadier— The military title of Biigadier-general 
was equiralent to the naval title of Commodore. Any 
hut British seamen — ^Nelson's belief in the efficiency of 
the British navy is manifest in all his correspondence. 
Dextet ous efficient 

[Page 61,] With egualspirit — as gallantly as the sailors. 
But«who does not Deseited by the general — left to 
himself alone. It — this feeling of their being left to do 
everything themselves Equal to double their mmbeis — 
i e. doubly determined in their endeavours to reduce the 
place. Of many — among many other proofs. Equed— 
sc in valour and determination T oo mu c h may in deed be_ 
exa cted f rom them — they may be STsEeaHened. S^Sieir 

face toimr^a foe and iheie is nothing perform — if 

you cause them to charge the enemy, they can win, if 
victory IS at all possible. Southey is no doubt thinking- 
of Sir John Mooie's retreat and the battle of Corunna. 
When his army after a long and disheartening letreat 
was at last given an opportunity of fighting a pitched 
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battle, the spirits of the soWieis immediately rose, and 
they fought with gi cat valour and success against the- 
enemies who had been so long pui suing them. ^ 

Para. 16 

owcd~made good use of. TFi>r7i.a-— defensive 
works. J3o< shot — ^Tho cannon balls weie heated in 
order that they might set the ship’s planks on fire.' 
Trust to the genet osity of the JSnglish — suirendei myself 
to the English to treat me with such kindness as they 
choose Sustained — continued. Such a reply — such 'a 
defiant reply. Augur — indicate Capitulation — sui render.' 

Para. 17 , - 

Event — result. . t?tcin»eli>ea_eaeett8c^. donfe — ^ e 

the place was conquered with such great difficulty that 
the sailois thonght their generals weie not to be'Dlam^ 
for having discouraged the attempt AU astonishment—^ 
gicatly astonished. - Re gulars — soldiers belonging to the 
standing ai my. Naitohal '^ards — a militia organized 
for local defence. A national guard was something like 
the present volunteer only requited to fight on. occasions 
of great national danger; at other times he could puisne 
his peaceful calling. Laying dovm their arnis-T^arren* 
dering. 

Para 18 

[Page 62 } Calvi — a fortified sea port of Corsica, 'about 
<40 miles south-west of Bastia. Sad an adequate Jidd 
allotted km — was given sufficient opportunities. Sad 
less responsibility — i e. was not in sole cfaaige of the ope- 
rations After his oun heart — of the same views as he 
•was. ^eve> jgpanng^ of hvmsdf—yevY hard-working. 
4(7vancra-^frdni. Tfais'sIi&WB-liis bravery. The sermce 
nas not less hat d — the capture of Cain was as difficult 
an attempt as that of fiastia had been Fag — woik hard. 

i We mil fag ourselves to death„,.,.doors — i e.,‘ we will try 
oui utmost to gam success and avoid all blame. 
^t§n^sc. in estimating the responsibility of theEoglisht 
^lecca of fteat>y_<»’jfe once- T-big-gun8 Fbught^xroi ked. 
2/ie ettfltate... so viee—more people died through disease 
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than were killed in battle Our sea son — the English 
season The “ dog dms*’ — the~pwiod'’Tioni about the 
3id of July to about the fith of August, so called bec^Ube 
dui ing that period tha Sinus or tho dog*Btar (whence the 
term) rises and sets with the sun, the most unhealthy, 
season of the year. LiU Romany ^phant orns j-verj much 
reduced. The reed among the oaks — i e one wiio though 
of a weak constitution was yet saved fiom death, when 
stoutei people were killed in laige numbers B owing 
hefore th e sUn w— ronl y enfeebled by disease. \They^ — 
stronger* men. Laid . louf — killed Disordos — diseases 
. Them — vie i hose diseases. Bastenfin — beeome chronic : 
I e. end fatally. 

, [Page 53 ] Slightly — as a slight injury. Suffered — 
allowed. i It — t.e. this injury to his eye. Confine him — 
pi event him from going to duty. 

, ^ < Para 19. 

‘ Strange omission — ^because the success of the attempt 
was in great measure due to Nelson Non ays — not at 
all. 'Journal — diary. In the conspicuous manner ukioh-— 
as richly as Administiaiion — people who were in power. 

Para 20 

Wore a gloomy aspect — were in a tioubled state. 
Ants — diplomacy, ^i^i^cr-mvasion The aits as udl 

as the aimsipf the enhny thete — ^The political situa* 

tion in tho Mediteri anean at the close of 1794 was as 
follows: — In the north the allied armies of G-ieat Britain, 
Austria and Holland had been diiven out of France and 
Belgium, and tho United Provinces were in point of 
submission. On the east, the Austrinns and Prussians 
had retieated to the far bank of the Rhine, and Prussia 
was about to withdraw from the coalition. On the south, 
the French had crossed the Pyranees;into Spam, which 
also was soon to asic for peace The'Frencli also occupied 
tho Riviera .which belonged to Genoa, and thus secured 
an easy* passage into Italy Tuscany — the Giand 
duchy 'Of Tuscany included Florence, Leghorn, Pisa &c. 
ponduded peace — ^sc, with Fiance. 
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TTe— 'tlic English That tsland — Corsica. Constilu- 
<ton— government The scheme for the government of 
Corsica as a Bntish dependency was that it should he 
administered by the Corsicans themselves, under a Vice* 
roy appointed by the Bi itish crown. No transaction .. 
.. conducted — i e in all her relations with Corsica, Creat 
Britain observed the strictest fairness Our conduct was 
unmse — the English ought to be have made the island 
absolutely independent. Suck — ^an independent state. 
As long as protection might he needed — the English pro- ’ 
tection was to continue only so long as the Corsicans 
were not able to govern themselves Fdt as a nation-^ 
felt as one undivided people. One partif — sc of the 
Corsicans, "the majority". Looked to — sided with.’ 
Which, — so. of England ana ErancS*^^*t)ur language was 
against us — the Corsican language is akin to Fienoh, a 
fact which made an alliance with Erance more natural. 

[Page Bl ] Unaccommodating manners — straight for- 
ward behaviour, not veiy obliging It is to he>feated—‘ 
Southey adds this to save this opinion of his from attacks 
by people who believe the English to be a very obliging 
people StiU mote so — made an allianbe with England 
still more impiobable. Better pditicians — more skilled 
in the art of diplomacy. Intiigue — political plotting. 
Insjnt e of all jt t ong s — inspite of their former oppression. 
Ought not — ^because it was so severe. Acquiring sticngth 
— ^growing Wise pdicy — ^because, as he explains later 
on, it encourages their friends and dismays their ene- 
mies Imjises s the opinio n upo n — convince Lofty Ian- 
guage — vain boasts Thieatming before li strikes — mak- 
ing a great show of strength before actually fighting the 
enemy System— policy. Keeps up thejspitits'of — keeps 
them hopeful encourages them' Dismay — appal, ter^ 
rifv. g een ta ught to^fed ..seas — suffered any heavy 
defeat at sea. Bt aved — defied. ^That EZement— -the sea. 
The sea is water and water is one of the four Elements. 
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(Superiorsastronger. Exp'css — clear; distinct. Engage 
them — fight them I%e Toulon^ fleet — the French fleet 
stationed off Toulon. Shipe ofjhe line — regular men*of- 
war Put to sea — i c ,‘left Toulon harbour m search of 
the English. ^Admiral Hoiham — who had succeeded 
Lord Hood as commander of the Mediterranean fleet. 
Leghorn — a town and seaport of Italy on the Mediterra- 
nean. One'Nea^rtan seventy four — ^This was the Tan- 
cifflZi commanded by Caraccioii. General action — regular 
'battle. On such occasions — immediately before a battle. 
As that,*, ,.farev:dl — in the thought that he might be 
killed in that battle. Are in my oun^ Zcee^n^r-— depend 
upon myself. *“ * ' “ ' “ 

Para 22 

Manoeuvring — sailing hither and thither in prepara- 
tion for the attack Siiffeted themselves to he chased — 
pioceeded to retreat, the English pursumg them. Car- 
ried away — ^had them bioken. 

«• 

' [Page 55 ] Tool, in tow — dragged it through the water 
by a rope. Gunshot distance — the distance to which shot 
can be thrown from a gun. ffer ueathei hoto — ^the side 
of her prow exposed to the wind. A distant object is 
said to be on the bow of a ship when it is within forty- 
flve degrees of a point stiaight ahead Dteio neat — 
sailed closer to the Ca ha Truly — uneiiingly. 

ttp — disabled Pisa&lgd— scatteied The helm to be 

pul a-staiboard — the helm to be moved to the light side 
so ns to turn the prow of his ship to the left. The driv- 
er — ^the lai ge fore-and-aft sail stretching from the mizen 
mast to. the stern The dtivcr and after sails — This 
should be ‘ the driver and othei after sails, because the 
driver is one of the after sails, i,e, sails on the ' mizen 
mn&t To he ht ailed tip and shiveted — To 'biailup a 
sail IS to remove it from the action of the wind ; to 
'shiver' a sail is to place it in such a position that the 
wind does not fill it The Agamemnon was sailing across 
the wind straight m pursuit of the Ca Ita, The object 
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of the order now givOn was to allow her to tarn her 
‘ head away fipom the wind Fell off — turned her head , 
' away from the wind Gave the enemy her irhole h oadside 
I -~he could bi ing his ship in a position from which he 
could fire all the guns on her side on the Ga Ira Btaeed 
vp the after-yai ds — by means of the ropes called braces 
palled the yards of the mizen mast into such a position 
that the square sails caught the wind blowing from the 
starboard, and so assisted the helm in turning the prow 
to starboard, so that the Agamemnon once more sailed m 
pursuit of the Ca ha A-pott — to the left or larboardi 
In modern English pait IS used instead of larboard to 
avoid mistakes that might occur from the similaiity of 
the words starboard and larboard Stood after her again 
•—once more sailed in pursuit of the Ca Ira Get to 
bear on — discharge In tatteie — torn to pieces. Miseen 
— belonging to the reStr^Pioja jqc ^ard s — (pronounced 
crojeck yards) the lower ]^rds’on the mizen mast. 
auMy — were torn Hove in stays jand got her 

fuined round on a new tack and 'pulled tlie other ship 
round * Stays ’ are long ropes stretching from the upper 
end of each inast towards the stern and suppoiting the 
masts front in front, as the shrouds support them on , 
each side Qpened their fixe — began to fire their guns. 
JSlevated — ^raised up the muzzles of. ‘Elevation* in 
artillery is the an ale which the cannon makes with the 
plane of the horizon. The more distant the object fired 
at IS, the higher the, muzzle of the cannon has to be 
raised, — to aim at. Mtenng the devotion — aiming' 

nearer. .Bote in stays— changed from one tack to 'an- 
other. As if she had bwn tiii ning into Spitheced — Spi- 
thead is the place in England tTiaf~ contains *13116 chief 
Its dockyard is the largest in the coun- 
try The dockyard is entered by two large gates, known 
as the Lion and the Unicorn. It therefore lequiies 
great skill to take the ships into the dockyard thiough 
these gates. Tuining into^^enteivag. IFiwa— tacked. « 
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[Page 56 ] Lee how — the side sheltered from the ^ind. 
Standing — movuie To leeiiai d — so as to pass tho Aga- 
memnon on the leeward side. Boie aivay — changed 
the -com se of hts ship and made her I'Qn before the wind. 
Haided close totheximd — sailed neatly straight against 
the wind. Ineff&itnal — that failed to tonch him. Between 
wind and tutto — in the part of the hull which is" 
sometimes under water and sometimeb above it Shots 
in this part are peculiarly dangeious, because they are 
so low down that they can he lepaired with difiSculty 
from the outside, and let in the water when the ship 
leans ovei on one side Get aloft — laise up. 

Para 23 

TaJeen ahack — checked by a sudden change of wind. 
The enemfsfieei kept the eou^etly wind — a southerly wind 
was blowing at the spot where the French ships were. 
Body — principal pai t Cut these ships off — prevent them 
fiom joining the mam body Paitxal dctvm — iriegular 
battle Struck — lowered their flags in token of suriendor. 
Become atiached-^faWoTL in love with. As ever stepped 
a quai ter deck — t e. as any officer. The quarter-decK or 
upper deck at the stein is tho part of the ship occupied 
by offioeis. 

Para 24 

Behaved vet y iU — took to shameful flight. Puses — 
captured ships. With — ^inchaigeof. Gixppled — damaged; 
so that they were of no use in a cliase. FoUow up the 
advantage to the utmost — ^make most of the favouiable 
oppoi tnnity. 

[Page 67 ] Sail — ships. Get at — capture. It would not do 
— the admiial lefused to be gmded by my suegestions. 
Had such a day — won such a splendid victory. The annals 
of England — English history. As the annals of England 
never ptoduced—hitheito unpiecedcntcd. Ho much — 
'< gam gieat distinction. My, disposition cannot bear 
tame and slow measui es — I am naturally averse to cautious 
and dilatory pioceedings, 'Had I commanded — ^if 1 had 
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been the admiral. Graxxd my fallen into my 

hands, I could have captured It. Been xn a confmniei 
scrape — fallen into a very bad difficulty. JBvent — result. 
Whai i&e eMXit uaald have been — » e. that Nelson could 
suiely have captured the trhole French fleet, if he had 
been allotred to do so Pi opActic/eeZin^s— marvellous in* 
sight into the futui e IFie also know it now — vre have reason 
to believe that that would have been the case. Abouku^ 
and iSafalgar — ^Nelson’s subsequent victories at Aboukir 
and Tiafalgai Aboukii Bay on the coast of Egypt is the 
scene of Nelson’s famous victory at the battle of the Nile 
on August 1st, 1798 At Tiafalgai in 1805, Nelson de* 
feated the French and Spanish fleets, and theieby broke 
Napoleon's plan for an invasion of England. • Tdd xt its — 
shown to the world what maivellous powers he possessed. 

Para 25 

Golond of marines — ^This title was then confecied on 
three, and after waids on four old post-captams, and were 
in fact honourable sinecuies which they relinquished ou 
becoming admirals. These appointments were disconh- 
nued A few years ago, and *'good service pensions" , subs* 
tituted for them Math of approbation — token of the 
recognition of his services liathei than expected— hat 
never hoped to receive In good season— at a very 
pioper time His spit its were oppressed — he was dejected. 

Para 26 

Entered upon — began. Line — kind. Siviet a de Ge- 
noa — the coast of Genoa. Soldieiing — being engaged 
inactive warfare Ptajed— decided. The Brigadwi— 
Nelson PeZZ in — met. Gave cAase— puisued Haid 
piessed — ^in danger of being overtaken by the French. 
Bent his way bade — proceeded to return. Watering — ^re- 
plenishing its supply of fresh watei. Befitting— being 
repaiied. Mottfication — pain. In possession of— cap- 
tuied by. 

[Pagt 58) Put out — set sail. Went off — gave up the 
chase, lelreatod. 
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Para 27 

Got under way — set sail. Baffiing — blowing from se- 
veral diiections at once. Vexatious — tionblesome. Close— 
bght a legalar battle The firing made a peifeot calm— 
Here is an old belief, common among sailors, that the 
filing of gnns piodnces a calm at sea. Being to wxndwaid 
— being in the diiection from which the wind was blowing, 
they got more wind than the English ships. The slight 
wind died away befoie it could travel the six or seven 
miles of sea that separated the two fleets Diew inshoie 
— ^got into the bay Becalmed — unable to move thiough 
want of wind. Combustibles — articles that easily catch 
fire, such as gunpowder. Their inventions — this method 
which they had adopted of keeping a box of explosives 
to set fire to the English ships. Put out — launched. Get- 
ting into dose action — preparing to fight a regular battle. 
Being ditecily into — blowing straight m the direction of. 

Para 28 

The residt of tihich xoas — which they came to the 
decision. This trade was stopped — Although G-enoa was 
neutral, her ships were taking corn and other piovisions 
to Prance and places occupied by French soldiers. This 
trade Nelson was determined to prevent. The allied 
armies— the English, the Austrian and the Sardinian 
armies. Hold their situation — maintain their position. 
pall — be captured by the enemies. , 

[Page 69.] Supplies — provisions. Cut off — put a stop 
to. Blockade — siege Liable to prosecution fot detention 
and damage — ^Nelson is here referring to what he ex- 
peiienced some time ago in relation to- some American 
ships See pp. 27-29. 

Para 29 

Charged his inactivity upon— -explained his inactivity 
as being due to the waut of co-operation on the part oi. 
Piedmontese — the inhabitants of Piedmont, then the prin- 
cipal province of the kingdom of Sardinia. NeapdUans 
— ^inhabitants of Naples. Whom nothing wuld induce to 
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oct— who were obstinately slow and idle. Conceited— 
formed Embaiking—sendLing in a ship In the tea? 0 / 

behind The English oommodme — Nelson Spurting 

Tnm on — encouraging him JFiciti-picres— field-guns Bee* 
peeling — as legaids Convoys — ^ships to escort tliose 
vessels safely Re emharkaivan — le retreat. Cover xt — ' 
protect the troops from hostile attacks while they were 
embarking J/o^asincs-— warlike stores. Onegl\a-rO 
town of Italy on the gulf of Genoa. 

Para 80 

AU toinds — winds blowing fiom all directions It 
was sheltered from all the four sides. Mole — a m<issire 
stone work before a port, which it serves to defend liom, 
violence of the waves, thus protecting ships in a harbour. 
Affecting— pi etending 

[Page 60 ] TFinfer — lie dniing winter. There was^ no , 
risk .. .himself — he was willing to incur any risk. Oi/iei* , 
ends — selfish aims The cause of the allies — vie. to 

drive the Ercnch out oi the coast of Genoa. 

Para 81 ' 

Beyond aU deset iption — i e. extremely. The emperor' 
— the empeioi of Austiia Touch — obtain Anothei four 
millions of English money — The English had bribed the 
Emporoi of Austi la foi his co-opeiation with England in 
driving the El ench out of Italy Fai is then Uade-^ 
they ate ready to fight on behalf of any one who was 
willing to pay for their services Geimany was in those 
days the gieat field for lecruiting mercenary soldiers, 
Prtice IS rum to them — in times of peace they have no 
employment and hence they starve ITc cannot evpeet 
uish — It 15 natuial they should not desire Politics of 
couits — ^thc intiignes thataie earned on in the couits of 
kings Mean — Politicians have sometimes to have le- 
®®®*®®to degrading shifts to cany out then pioiects 
AU IS it usL and finesse — all political dealings are hollow 
and insincere To tihich the common cause is saci ificed — 
to promote diplomatic relations betw^een one countiy and 
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another} the inteiest of the nation at large is made to 
snSer. And this is how it happens. Suppose England is 
on teims of friendship with Austria If Austria becomes 
engaged in any war, England is politically bound to help 
her, though the war might entail misery on her people. 
Wants a loophole — is trying to find some pietext to avoid 
fighting. It has for some time appear ed to me — I have long 
believed. Gonofutiher position — do nothing moie 
than what he has already done. Lay — attiibute Mxs- 
oan lage — failure. The entetptise against Nice — the siege 
of Nice which was in possession of the Fiench Hdd out 
— ^represented. The great oibjeot of his at my — the city 
which his army considered most impoitant to capture. 

Para 32 

To pi event this plea — to prevent the Anstiian General 
explaining his own inactivity as due to the non-co-opeia* 
tion of the British. Addt essed — wrote to. The time — the 
time when the expedition would start for Nice. Beady to 
embatk — he was going to send to besiege Nice. Dispatch 
— send. A ship — a messenger in a ship Having no 
doubt of — ^perfectly confident The plan — the pioposal 
of blockading Nice. If the uhde fleet ..Uanspotts — 
i e., even if Nelson sent ever so many ships to co-operate 
with the Austi lan Commander in blockading Nice JExcuse 
— pietext for evading his duty. Appointed to teside at 
the Austrian headquat ters — made the British Envoy at the 
Austrian headquarteis Entet tamed the same idea. .. 
sincerity — agieed with Nelson in believing that the 
Austrian General had no earnest desire to fight the French 
out of Italy. It — his insinceiity. Not put cleatly to the 
pi oof — was not so plainly manifest, was cloaked in dip- 
lomatic language. 

[Page 61 ] As li ought to have been — as Nelson expect- 
ed It would do Declare himself i eady — communicate 
his readiness With — to send. 2'Ae vessels nccessai y, <&c. 
— ^the transpoi ts he had promised to supply Put the 
at my in motion — ^give oiders to the troops to start on the 

S-5 
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expedition. Was not enailed to do ihis-^ovlA not express 
his readiness to send the tiansports, because they, were 
not forthcoming. Who uas highly »ne»t«orioiw tn— who 
displayed his own ability by Leaving — allowing. 
Such a man — an officer lixe Nelson. So muck at ha 
oum disa etton — to undertake so mnch of the oondnot of 
the war on his own responsibility, without waiting for his 
oiders Pursued— followed. System — policy. Ill accord' 
vng — which was inconsistent. Comptehensive — w ise, broad. 
Regretted — was soriy for the resignation. Concerted— 
pioposed. Astonish — surprise. Pei haps the English"- 
even the people who joined in the attempt would be su^ : 
piised at Its wonderful success. / 

' Para SS 

No uniAy in ihe views — great difference in the opinions. 
Cordiality — sinceiity Energy — vigorous operation. Coun 
oils — e snggestions. Neutral powers — the countries th» 
held aloof fiom the wai. Effectually — successfally entr* 

S eucally The Genoese poits ,Fi eneh pi ivateet s — tbongh 

enoa was neutial, it yet assisted the Fienoh by allow 
ing shelter to the Fiench ships. Pi%vate& — an aimed 
private ship which bears the commission of a state d) 
cruise during wai against the commerce of its enemy* 
Swarmed out — came out of the mole in large numbers. 
Coiteied the gulf — lay at anchor in the gulf of Genoa. 
AUowed — peimitted by Genoa. The Genoese, as neutralsj 
ought not to have allowed French ships to enter their portj 
much less permitted them to carry on offensive opers* 
tions against another nation To tote out — to be tottdd 
out , leave Board — encounter and captui e. Coming m 

— enteung the port of Genoa Rctua n into — take shdtdi 
within Ndson abstained fiom offeivng any offence 
continued strictly neutial Offering any offence io'thi 
Genoese ternfory— carrying on any offensive operatioos 
against the Fiench in any part of Italy that was owned'hj 
Genoa Oi flag — he also abstained from insulting ths 
Genoese Goveinment Complaints— complaints legaidinj 
their breach of neutrality. It seemed a trioZ— they want 
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ed to compote with him asio. The meaning is: — they com* 
plained to him of breaches of uentiality so frequently 
that he was tired of listening to them. 

Para 84< 

!Z7ifi question of neutrality end — an incident soon 

happened that caused Genoa to take the part of the Piench 
against the allied powers Tins incident was the robbing 
of an Anstrian Commissary within Genoese territory. 
fComvnssaty — special officer. Sleep — spend the night 

Which ike French minister neutrality — which the 

JEVench were determined to seenre in spite of the promise 
«f security which the French minister had given to tho 
Austrian Commissaiy, in spite of the breach of duty which 
it involved on the part of the Fiench Captain, in spite of 
the nentiahty which the Genoese were bound to observe 
by treaty. Landed — sent soldiers to Voltri. 

[Page'62] Men — soldiers PudiltcZw— Genoa declared 
itself on the side of the French. Stands of arms— a 
stand of arms is a musket and bayonet, cartiidge, pouch, 
&c, Vdtn — ^a town of Northein Italy, province of Genoa, 
on the Gulf of Genoa, 9 miles west of the city Savona 
. — a maritime city of Northern Italy, province of Genoa, 
25 miles south-west of Genoa. Invited — asked. Called 
loudly for — in great distress asked Nelson. Checks the 
, plan— ^prevented the proposed insurrection of the Genoese 
peasants. Knomng hei deserts — conscious of being cei tain 
of punishment. Gottcithxn — tooksheltei among. Demand 
of Ndson respect to the neutral port — ^ask Nelson to con- 
tinue neutral with legardto Genoa, by attempting to 
punish the offending French frigate in the Gulf of Genoa. 
Had aUoiced :.neutrahty — that they themselves had made 
can open bieach of neutrality with regard to the allied 
powers, by winking at the robbery of the Austrian Com- 

missaiy ,by the Fiench. It was usdess longer — Nelson 

could not remain neutral, now that the Genoese had 
^ openly declared themselves foi the French. 
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Para 85 

This movement — ^Nelson's going to Genoa Ptoduced' 
iheimnudiate . desiied — successfully prevented a rising 
of the Genoese peasants Trhioh was imminent JU conse- 
quences — disastei s , namely, the defeat of the Austnan 
at my by the Piench Ponesatv — anticipated The samce 
it had to perform — the duty entrusted to him — of driving 
the French out of the coast of Genoa Left the command ^ 
— lesigned Succeeded amve — perfoimed the feur^ 

rent duties of commandet^in-chief, till a permanent 
incumbent could be appointed It — Nelson’s squadron. 
Fatal — that brought on a terrible disaster; ruinons. 
Eli or — ^blunder Imbecility — incompetency; weakness.' 
Remained inactive — did not co-operate with Nelson. 
Thus summoned — “loudly called” by the Austrians fp 
prevent a rising of the Genoese peasantry Alassis—e 
seaport town of Italy in the province of Genoa " 

[Page 63] VictuaUets — ships carrying provisions 
Gunboats — small war-ships. Important — because the 
desti action of these ships would prevent the French from 
attacking the Austiians in the leai. 

Para S6 

Demanded, satisfaction — called upon the Genoese 
Government to give compensation for the robbery they, 
had permitted upon his Commissary Empty — deserts 
by the French JHaqaeines-^storebouses for adimnni*j 
tion. Pushed his sentinels to iheveiy qates of Genoa — 
was pi cpai ed to hold the whole of Genoa against the 
French Atfitst — a little eailiei Timed as the measure 
leas — in consequence of the delay made to carry out 
this plan Useless as it uas . oZhes—- in consequence 

of the plan being immaterial to the main object of the 
■jUied powers Jn chataclcr — in keeping; consistent 
The whole . conduct — the dilatoiiness which he had 
invariably displayed. It is no small pi oof with «./«<*. 

** the disaster which immediately fol owed is s 

singulai proof of the remissness which the' Anstiian 
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^etieval filiotred m beating the French out of the Genoese 
coast. According to his mon expiession — as he himself 
said. Placed i?i a dift stick — pat m an awkwaid situa- 
tion. There xrere two conises open to him and both 
were beset with difficulties He had (1) to leave Genoa, 
and prevent a Ficnoh attack on the left wing of the 
Austrian atmys: and (2) to lemam at Genoa, to guard the 
Austrian tioops stationed at St Pier d’Aiena and Voltri, 
and prevent the Fiench from keeping a gairison be- 
ween Voitri and Savona. The Impeiial , troops — the 
Austrian army. 8t Pier Arena — the suburbs west of 
Genoa. Lost — di iven out by the Fiench. Taking post 
--stationing troops Woistcd — defeated. Advanc^ posts 
— St Pier d^Arena and Voltii. Reheat — retieat ot the 

• Austrian tioops Soechetia — a pass leading thiongh the 

northern Appenines fifteen miles north of Genoa. Cut 
off — prevented Loss of the ai mg — destruction of the 

. Austrian troops. Would he imputed, to him — he would 
he blamed for it. 

Para 87. 

I/he vecre not at Pieti a — 1 ,<* if ho did not leave Genoa 
and go to Pietra, a town of Italy, six miles to the south 
of Cape Noli. Flank — wing ; division. As teas to be 

• expected operations — and their defeat seemed most 

r probable owing to their usual incompetency and slowness. 

‘ Lag — impute. Agamemnon — ^le Nelson. 

' [Page 69] Attended to both objects — prevented both 
the contingencies. Disconcerted — prevented the execu- 

tion of. In spite of — notwithstanding any want of assist- 
ance from Wxthhdd — not given to him. Was exposed to 

i them — faced tlic French. Behaved xidl — fought g.iilnntly. 
Stood its gioxind — ^resisted the Fiench attacks. In 
a sddier-lxKe mannet — honourably; not ignominiously. 

' Pleading — on the ground of. 

' Para 88 

Fiom that moment — ^]ast as tiie Austuan Commander 
left the field. Hot a soldier staged ai his po8t-*-t\ie whole 
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Austrian army fled in confusion. Many thoTlsandi .. 
enemy — the whole ax my was seized with panic. Thirty 
Wiles fiom the advancea posfs-rthough they were very 
far away from the enemy, who had attacked the advanced 
posts Against my tnclmation—T. had been obliged to 
stay at Genoa By this means — as a lesnlt of my stay- 
tag in Genoa Kept open' — kept clear of 'the French, to 
enable the Austiinns to escape through it. IFitAdut 
stopping — incessantly Putser — a commissioned officer 
trho has charge of the piovisions, clothing, &c , and of 
the public moneys on ship board. So complete a defeat 
— ^snch an utter rent. And ceitainly uithont any teason-^ 
It was certainly a rout that could easily have bgeii pre- 
vented. 7AiM-^isastrousl}'. Estahlishcd — made it a stable 
government. BtU for us — had it not been for this blnm 
der of the Austrians, our allies. Settled — established# 
Vdtttxle — -flckle. PcopZe— i e. the French. ' 

l^ara 39. i 

Deprived the Austrians , ... fleet — because the French 
had thrown themselves between the English and the 
Austrian stations. Went into dock — began i to be re- 
paired. • > 

[Page 631 But tehat stood — which did not standi 
Secuied — bound. Thrapped — This is probably frappedi 
which means to secure a damaged ship by binding ropes 
tightly round it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Battlc Off Cape St. Yinoest. 

Para. 1 

Rotten — irreparably damaged He means that the 
Agamemnon, though well repaired, was still far from 
seiYceable Satined — pleased My opinion of what 
Ixitay to happen— jay forecast of the couise of futitr® 
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events.' ''Had. no reserve with me — freely cominimioated to 
me. Bespeeting his info? mation and ideas — all that he 
knenr and all that he believed. 

Para. 2 

Manner — filendly mannei. Excited some envy — made, 
some of his colleagnes jealous of him It makes no 
diffeience to you — it is all the same to you. You quickly 
gam an influence over the commander-in-chief, whatever 
sort of man he might be. A higher compliment ..paid 
— ^it IS the highest possible distinction Unders^od — 
appreciated. Left him .'....judgment — gave him all' 
possible liberty of conduct. 

' Para 3 

his flag — as an admiral Ordered home — sent 
back to England. And hie flag had not arrived — and if 
he had not been appointed admiral. On many accounts 
— for several leasons. Hoistinghia flag — serving as an 
admirals iSpaieyow— -afford to give you leave to go to 
England. 

[Page G7 ] Either as captain or admiral — ie. in any 
case, whether you are appointed admiral or not. Be- 
sumed his siation — went back to his post. 

' Para 4 

All places uould suit his squadron — any bay would 
be convenient for his ships. Wlxrever the general came, if 
— that he was piepared to support the Austiians in any 
part of the coast' If there teas not a iisk . . sguadt on — 
whether Nelson's fleet would not be in danger of being 
destroyed if he attempted to suppoit the Austnans in 
any part of the coast. The admit al — Nelson. Coopeia-' 
tion — acting in conjunction with. Battle of Montenotte — 
fdught on Apiil 12th, 1726. This was the first victory' 
gained by Bonaparte over the Austnans. The troops 
thei e — the ’ French garrison at Montenotte. Drew on — 
brought about. quickness. Which had . . - 

vUinessed — unprecedented. Pyssued — followed up. Dicr 
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toted terms of ^jcace— proposed conditions for a cessation 
of farther warfaie, conditions that they were bound to ' 
accept. Court 0 / 2’ttiin — ^the Saidinian Government. 
Piedmont — the principal province of the kingdom of 
Saidinia, which inclndes Turin. Put into hxa hands— 
%,e occupied by the French. 

Para 5 

Impede — check. Piogtese — advance. This new con- 
guei or— ‘Napoleon. FlesseZs— Fiench ships. Oi dnancc stores 
— ammunition. Mantua — ^a fortified city of northern 
Italy It was surrendered to the French under Bona- , 
parte in Febiuary, 1797; was taken by the allies in 
1799 , again ceded to the French in 1801. Silenced the 
haiteries — compelled them to cease filing. 

[Page 68 ] The Diiectory — the Government of France,, 
which consisted of a board of five Directors who succeed* 
ed the National Oonvention in 1795 Councils — ^govern- ■■ 
ments. Improve — take advantage of. 

Para 6 

Within his reach — easily practicable. Treaties and 
lights legaided hy him — be was absolutely unscru* 
pulous in his dealings with places that were either neutral 
or in alliance with him The goeoei nment fm .acted— 
the French Government whose repiesentative he was. 
Open — ^undisguised Both — ^rights of neutrality or alliance.*, 
Tuscany — a duchy of Italy containing Leghorn Slliot 
port — ^Leghorn. Mha — an island of Italy in the Medi- 
terranean Its chief town IB Porto Fen ajo Capiaga— 
a small island of Italy, in the Mediteiiaiiean, 18 miles, 
east of the northern extiemity of Corsica It takes its 
name fiom the numeious wild goats found upon it. Less 
thanfoity — eighteen. See above. Infamous — shameful. 

Para 7 

Taken pat t — sided Covet tly — secretly Comptdsory 
—peremptory. Menace — thieat. Exclude — not allow ' 

tbemtoentei. Sieiaed— captuicd by the English. 
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vf vigor — vigorous movement Govcrnmenis of the Con* 
tineni — ^European povers JEtacuale — leave Should 
form”' Fi ancc — shotild join France in making war against 

tbe English. From the moment peace — Spain, though 

at first hostile to republican France, made peace with it 
in 1795. i^oic— Octobei 19th, 1796 Impolitic — unwise. 
Spaied — avoided. If the people had at first indepen- 
dence — This seems to have been Southey's confirmed belief, 
for he recurs to it ovei and over agian. 

Para 8 

[Page 69] Ficeioy — the British Governor of Corsica. 
Ignominy — shame. Resolution — order. Know their own 
minds — know what they mean when they issue their 
orders; their orders are inconsistent with each other. 
They at Home — the Home authoiities Lament— am sorry 
they have ever been issued. In sacLdoth and ashes — i c. 

, most bitterly ; a Biblical phrase suggesting extreme 
humiliation. Dishonourable to the dignity of — disgi ace- 
ful to. Equal — ^siiong enough. Meet — oppose. The 
world in aims — the most formidable combination of 
nations. 

Para 9 

The great body — the majority. Satisfied — contented. 
.4s they had good reason to he — and justly so. Sensible — ' 
conscious Attached — loyal. However this may have been 
— \yhether the majority of the Coisicans were satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the Biitish Government Naturally 
and necessarily — as a matter of course; that is, to save 
themselves from being ill-treated by the French, who, 
they knew, would inevitably take possession of Corsica 
Partisans of Fi ance— those of the Corsicans who favoured 
the French. 2'oofc upon them — undertook to carry on. 
Sequestrated — confiscated Mounted guaid — patrolled. 

A plan icas laid — a conspiracy w’as formed Saving — 
saving them from being confiscated by the Corsicans. 
Moored — anchoied. Baiter — cannonade. Pointed her 

guns at — threatened to shoot. 
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(Page 70 3 Deliberate upon — think and decide. Scam^ '■ 
pered off—immei array. 

Para- 10 

The Commodore — ^Nelson Take — ^release, after paying 
the taxes Duected — instrneted. Turned pale — were 
greatly afraid Gat,e him the keys — se. of the warehouse. 
Attempt — sc to molest the English Levy — impose. 
Duty — tax Re-emhatked — taken away from Corsica. 
Pay them a disaqteeahle visit — go and punish them seve- 
rely Theie tcere any more complaints — the Corsicans < 
caused any further hindr.ances to the peaceful evacuation. 
To make the British name respected — ^not to allow any 
Englishman to be insulted. Quiet — peaceful. Public 
stores — government property. 

Para. 11 

Fat^iired — supported Pushed over — sent. Cape 
Corse — m Corsica Sinked the guns — rendered them un- 
serviceable by driving nails into the touch-holes This 
IS usually done to captured guns which the victors are 
unable to take with them Seen ihejiist and the last of- 
Corsica — he was one of the first Englishmen to occupy 
Corsica when it became a British possession, he was the 
last Englishman to leave Corsica when it ceased to be a 
British possession. 

Para 12 

Effected — done Otdered to hoist... . Mmerve — trans- 
ferred to the Mmerve. The ‘broad pendant' is a swalloM?- ^ 
tailed flag maiking the presence of a commodore or 
senior captain of a squadi on 

[Page 71] p'eU in icUh — met Engaged — fought with. 
Dit7.c of Bei icick — an illegitimate son of James II Action 
— battle Struck — surrendered Conveyed — carried as a 

prisoner. Cast off the pme — leave the captured Spanish 
frigate alone Bi ought to action — compelled it to fight. 
l\ialof stiength — struggle; contest Wore and hauled 
changed its couise and fled. Got off — escaped. 'Their ^ 
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men skip — ^tlie ‘ Sabina.’ Jlis pi isoner — Dbir Jacobov’ 
Flag of tmcc — a ship bearing a flag of ti ucc, ivhich there'- 
foie could not be attacked by the enemy. Caitkagena — 
a fortihed city and seaport of Spam His ancestrg — his* 
beinganatnial son of King James 11. Consonant to — 
worthy of. Cwjtojn— common piactice Reputed — knonn 
to be His men..... commanda — Ins men were as gallant 
as he himself was. Taken in the pnze — cnptuied by 
the Spaniards when they lecotcred the ‘Sabina,’ which 
after its capture had been manned by some of the crew 
belonging to the ‘Minerve ’ 

Para 13 

Genet al action — regulai battle with the Spanish fleet. 
The Straits — the Straits of G ibralter Cape St. Vincent — 
in the south-west coast of Spam. 

[Page 72 ] Shift — transfer. In close order — forming 
a compact body. Four decker — a ship having four 
decks. Admiral Paiket — Sir Hvde Paiker who com- 
manded the British fleet in the West Indies. In 1801 
he was appointed to the chief command of the Baltic fleet. 
Died in 1807. Parted company — left tlie fleet for some 
time. 

Para 14> 

Suffered — allowed. BioT^ — came Discovered — re- 
vealed Concealed their number — sc so that the Spaniards 
still supposed that the English had only nine ships. Look- 
out slnp — the ship that goes ahead of the others to bring 
information of the enemy. Fancying — flunking. Her 
signal — her signal intimating that tlie English fleet 
nnmbeied fifteen ships of the lino and not eight. Dis- 
regarded — unheeded by the Spanish commandei . So hftlc 
notice. ..rt — he continued advancing tonaids the English 
with careless intrepidity. That the English .. ..line 
— cxaggeiating the numencal stiength of the Bntiph 
fleet. Rouse — make him fight with real and caution. 
Alarming — causing panic among UViof vas ike state — 
tLo uttei ineompetency. That miserable govetnment . ... 
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hitrayed — the government of Charles IV of Spam. Op* 
pressed — because his was a tyiannical rule Degtaded — 
bec.iuse his v\as a coirupted conit Betiayed — because 
Spain was soon taken by the French. 

[Page 73 ] Pasquinade — lampoon. Ordens of the State 
— departments of the Government. As a gift — as given 
away for nothing, because they weie worthless. A hand- 
some gratuity — a rich leward in addition. 

Para 15 

Form a regular orda of haftZe— arrange their ships in 
battle array Pi ess of sail — a number of ships pushing 
forward with determined iorce. Game up tuih them — 
reached the Spanish position Tacked — changed his direc- 
tion Foiui — ariange themselves On the larboard tack — 
with the wind blowing on the left side of their ahips. 
Desipn — intention Then fi lends — the remaindei*of the 
Spanish feet She vas so covcied ... . intention — the 
English could not see her doing it. 2%e lear — behind the 
English fleet. So tcarmly leceived — so determinedly fired 
upon by the English Put about — turned round and went 
on the starboaid side' In iieight of metal — in the number 
of guns they had. The fifteen English’ ships liad 1,133 
guns, the twenty-seven Spanish ships 2,292. Tad- 
Ml succession — turn not simultaneously, but one after 
another, so as to get the wind on the othei side of their 
ships Beaiing up — moving Going laige — sailing 
stiaight act OSS the wind with the sails loose Engage- 
ment — fighting Tobewoie — to be put on another tack' 
Fust-rate — a first-rate man-of-war Men-of-war with 
100 or more guns weie called fiist-ratcs Apparently 
unequal — because the Spanish ships were moie numerous 
rtian the English Hot leally unequal — because the 
English made up the inferiority in number by their 
superioi skill “ 

Para 16 

Respite— a short peiiod of rest. D topped astern— fell 
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bade. In a mast^ily style — with gieat skill. Disdaining 
—unwilling to make. Patadc — show. iJt’afcw— defeated. 
Pushed sailed onwards. Set — spiead out. W^th 
cvciy sad set — as speedily as possible. Save — rescue. Ilts 
old friend and vicsstnatc — Nelson. To every appeal ance 
— apparently. Gi ideal situation — dangerous position. 
The Captain — ^Nelson's ship. Ahead — at some distance 
in front. Crippled — damaged, — behind. Ranged 

up — sailed onwards. Hauling up — placing it in an 
oblique^ position. Luffing up — coming up against the 
wind. Fell on hoaid of her — collided against her, side to 
side. In the line — in a regular battle. In chase — for the 
purpose of a pnisuit. Wheel — a mechanism which enables 
the sailors to mo\c the rudder with less exertion. Shot 
auay — broken. Put — turn. A-starboard — towards the 
right Poaidcts — those of the cicw whose duty is to 
captni c ships 

' Para 17. 

hfiszrn-chains — Abroad planks projecting behind the 
miz7x$n roast. The spnt-sail yaid — a yaid supporting 
a square sail on the bowspirt. 

[Page ?a ] Locled in — enclosed. The 69th — the 69th 
regiment, Quai la -gallery — asoitof balcony towaids 
the stci n, filled w ith windows. Fastened — closed. The 
Sp.inish officers look shelter in the cabin. Foiced — burst 
open bj’ the boarders RcU eating — fleeing Poop — r.iised 
stein flag. Hanhnq down — being low’cicd 

That was done to show that the ship was no longer a 
Spanish ship. Received ihcii suords — received then sub- 
mission, 

Tara 18 

Price — the capluied ship. Westminster Abbey or 
niciory — a gloiious death or victoiy. Assisted him into 
— helped him in occupying. Mam chains — broad planks 
projecting horizontally fiom the ship's side just behind 
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•tKe central mast Bis old Agamem7ions'-his old sailors , 
who had served under him on board the ‘Agamemnon’. 
With the utmost coolness — as if it were a mere ‘matter 
of course, 

(Page 76] With an Englishman's feding — with 
patiiotic feivonr Took him by the hdnd — shook hands 
with him by way of congiatnlaiion. Such anther plate 
— onboard an enemy’s captured ship Sguadion — pro 

perly means a division of a fleet , heie, the whole 'fleet, 
Bruises — ^slight wounds. . ' 

Para 19 

Bnng-to — shorten sail so as not to be separated frpm 
one another Fotmed — taken their position in line, of 

battle. A perfect u^ieck — completely shattered Onboaii 
het tuo puses — close to the two Spanish ships she had 
Captured. The (7apioi»’« broadside touched that of the ' 
San Nicholas, which in its turn lay against the broad- 
side of the San Joseph, so that all three were on board 
each other, that is lying broadside to bioadside. Being 
altogether undecided . .. fleet — not knowing whether his 
fleet was fit for battle oi not. Rtneie the action — con- 
tinue the battle Explicitly — plainly Expedient — 

wise ; piudent. Belay the business — postpone the battle 
Were foi — declared their willingness to fight imme- 
diately. , 

Para 20 

Discontinued — postponed. He could not sufficiently 
thank him — he was very much indebted to him 

[Notes on the Foot-note atpp 76 — 77. — Bad seen an instance 
. selections — knew the evil of mentioning officers by 
name. Contributed very much to the fortune of the day' — 
was of great help in the achievement of the victory. 
Successticly — one after another. Wore — changed his 
course. Pass over in silence — make no mention of. ^Th%s 
part of his conduct — his disobedience of orders Splendid 
fault a breach of discipline attended by glorious 
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results. The Ulustrious commander-in-chief ......title — Sir 

Joha Jervis, who, as aiewaid foi his vietoiy at the battle 
of Cape St. Vmceijt, was made the Earl ot St. Vincent. 
Less needed — It was not neeessaiy for Nelson's reputation 
that it should be added to at the expense of that of othei s, 
liecause he was already a most lamous man. Less 
desiied — Nelson always geneiously acknowledged the 
meiits of his colleagues and even his enemies. Strip — 
tear off A single leaf — even the smallest. T/ie honoured 
■urcath — ^Pame. In this phrase there is a reference to 
the reward of a laurel wreath that was given to victors 
m the Olympic games. Augmenting — increasing That 
— the reward. Deti acting to — diminishing. Either of 
those victoi les — namely, at the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar ] 

[Page 77 ] ' Advanced — ^piomoted. Rear Admiral — 
Theie aie three giades of Admirals Those of the highest 
grade ate called ‘admiials’ only, and bear their flags on 
the main mast, that is, on the cential mast, those of the 
second grade are called ‘Vice-Admii als', and bear their 
flag on the foremast ; those of the thud grade aie called 
••Real -Admirals', and bear then flag on the hindmost 
mast. Had the oi der of the Bath — was made a Knight 
of the Order of the Bath. Being a Knight, he is hence- 
forward spoken of as Sir Horatio Nelson, until he 
became a Loid The Oidei of the Bath was so called, 
because in the middle ages newly appointed Knights 
were required to take a bath, as a part of the ceremony. 
Mayor — the chairman of the municipality. Cotporation 
—municipality. 

[Pago 78 ] The freedom of the city teas voted him — he 
was, by the votes of the municipality, made a free citizen 
of Norwich. The freemen or citizens of a city have 
certain privileges , but when the fieedom of a city is voted 
to an eminent man, it is' valued rather as a token of 
honour than for the sake of the piivileges. Handsome 
uoids — congratulations. Retire from the public eye — not 
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to appear in public. Ptofessional judgment — naval skill, 
jp’unoitci— wiinkled owing to old age. IF/jo could stand— 
no one could help shedding tears of joy. Set vices — ex' 
ploits. Sounded — become known Fmn the common. , 

f theatie—hy all classes of people. The field of glorg ' 
was still open — he could win yet inoie distinction. 

* Para 21 


Who had now . Hue — who was now a reai-admrral. 
Of the blue — of the blue squadion. Admirals, according' 
to the colouis of then flags, were divided into (1) admi- 
rals of the led, (2) admuals of the white, and (3) admi- 
rals of the blue, according to their rank Tins distinction 
IS a relic of the time when the English fleets fought their 
battles divided into three squadions distinguished by 
red, white and blue flags Now all English admirals fly 
the white flag with the Red Cross of St. George, and the 
red flag has been assigned to the naval resei ve, the blue 
flag to the mercantile navy. Shifted his flag to the 
'Theseus’ — made the ‘Theseus’ his flag-ship The mutiny' 
in England — the mutiny of the sailois at Spitbead which 
broke out on Apiil 14th, 1797, and was at last quelled 
by the influence of Loid Howe Some danger .. . men — 
it was feared that the sailois of the ‘Theseus’ might break 
out in mutiny again WiU shed every drop,., , veins — ' 
are prepaied to die. 


Para 22 

[Page 79] Whetevet — whatever ship Restored to 

order — pacifled. He may he assuied — he must be sure, 

Para 23. 

Codiz— the piincipal trading port in th'e south of 
Spam Baigc anaiiow light boat used to carry admi- 
rals and captains to and flora the shoie. Pat tying — • 
Eitet posed — put his head between Nelson 
and the enemy who was tiymg to shoot him. Sahe— 

sword. -Despcj ate— exceedingly dangeious. > 
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[Page 80] J)}spropo}Uoji of nitmhers<—oM‘i. Ashed — re- 
commended him to the home niithorihos. If he had served 
lonq enough — 1 £ he had comi>letcd the required nnmmtmi 
period of service Ahote his situation — like a gentleman’s. 
Jle was only a meiual officer^ hut his conduct and mannors 
Moio like a, gentleman’s Hatuie certainly intended him for — 

ho had the nahual qualities of. Profit commander — to 

get am’^ promotion tor which Nelson had a mind to recom-i 
mend him. 

Para. 24. 

Eoiconhe — battle. .4/ the head of —in command of. I'e- 
uwjfc— the hugest issl.ind of a group of tliuteen isl.uids in 
the Atlantic, off the Noi th- West coast of Africa. They, 
were known as the Ifoitunate Islands in early times A 
report had prevailed — it was lumoiiicd. 2'he ticeroy of 
jl/fttico— the Spanush Goveiiioi of Mexico whith was 
then a Spanish poiscssioii. 'h ensure ships — Spanish gal- 
loons laden with precious metals obtained in the mines of 
jMcmco Put — anchored Meditalc — resolve upon ; think of, 

Para. 25. 

Santa Cruz— a seaport, capital of the island of Toneriffo 
and of the Canary Islands Debarkation — disembarkation. 
V/fing — ‘’ea-hoiiron. Inshore — ne.ir the coast. 

[Pnsc 81.] Manned — defended Foiled — fiustratcd. Cu'- 
cnm^tanccs of icind aiui tide — contrary wunds and coiitiary 
currents. Made slioio — pretended. 

Para. 26. 

Conducted — led manage. Cast of — untie 

I c., separate Gfive a huzza — raise "a lusty cry to encourage , 
thou fellow-«soldieis. Ptw/i— sail fumly on. The alarm — 
bells*- hells that are rung in times of danger to give notice to 
tlip inhaliitants to piepare for an attack. Ansicered the huz- 
za— i ff , as boon as the Spaniards heard the shout, they con- 
cluded that the enemy were appi caching to iiivade their 

S— 6 
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place, and so they rang then alarm-bells. Intrejndtty-^hru’- 
verj'. il/issed— failed to reach liaffinff—iashvng violently 
against the shofe iS'wr/'— waves dashing against the shore 
/Stow— broke i4Zi~ali the boats that missed the mole ,7’o 
t7ie Ze/i 5 o/tt- these boats weie landed on the shore to the 
left of the mole Stoimed it— captured the mole by making 
a sudden assault upon it ffjnpe— oi grape-shot, a com- 
bmation of small shot packed in a canvas bag so as to form A 
cylinder fitting into the boie of the cannon 

Para 27. 

[Paiic 82 ] Stepping out of the boat — landing , A rehc~a 
cherished memento Gushed out — flowed In great 

danre— copious^ Lamaied — torn Vessels — bloodvessels; 
arteries and veins Shreds — small pieces Sltng — a strip; 

of cloth hung round the neck -to support the fore-arm 
Grounded — got fixed on the ground With the falling tide-^ 
as soon as the ebb tide sot in Clote under them that thei 
miaht be They were safe in this position because the 
muzzles of the guns could not be lowered so as to shoot down ' 
on them, and would therefore fire over their beads ’Looh 
about him—^ae what was going on t 

[Page 83 ] Pushed on — sailed on Pei’emptoiiZy— positive-' 
ly It ts o/— it IS amputated 

Para 28. 

I 

Put back — retreated. Stove — woie dashed ‘ 

[Pfige 84 ] The great square — the, market place On — i e, 
to capture Sergeant — A non-commissioned ofificei next w 
rank above tlio corporal 1 o summon h — to demand its .sur- 
render 

Para. 29,, >, ' ' 

Pikemen — lancers Small-arm seamen — sailors provided 
with muskets, pistols, &c A certain ’numbei lOf the crew of, 
each man-of-war are especially trained in the use of sucB. 
weapons Survioors— those who had escaped death UaAe^ 
good effected. What could be done at the citocfeZ— whether 



they could capture it. Commanded —defended. Avenue — 
a street shaded over by trees growing on both sides of it. 
By every atentte — fiom all diiections Captain Samuel flood 

~Lord Hood s coii<in at that time- captain of the Zealous. 
\T/ih n dap of Showing that he \>ns bearing a friendly 
. message .and had no hostile intentions One tnc/t— even the 

least. He had no tnsh Jnhabifanfs — because they were 

innocent To treat — make peace. Terms — conditions. Be 
pioiided — be supplied by the Spaniards vith boats, if extra 
boiiis were necessary, Bngqoinp — promising 

Para. 30. 

[PiigcSS] S'tcre ^< — ^liis victory over the English Svj^- 
' rienily complete — because he was able to save hi'^ town fiom 
' being captuied by the English. Acceded — agieed Journal 
- — diarv The term^ ictre aqieed to — the conditions of the 
r tr.eaty tiad been cpttled The ships were at liberty — the Eng- 
lish had his permission. 'I a send — to send their men. Be 
off the island — anchor by the coast of the island Strip 
I . AiwKc//' «/— took off. Take charge of —ctixxy, Jhspatches — 

, official letters Became the first meiwnper , ^.defeat — The 
, Spanish goiernor gave him letteis to be carried to Spain, 
and in these letteis he '>ent .accounts of his Mctoiy ovei Nel- 
•>00 Nelson thus carried the news of Ins own defeat to 
' Spain. 

. Para. 31. 

In — including. Deeply affected— vcij sorry. A burdai 
— a source of tronhle Dead to the world — an obscure and 
wortble'ss person. Go hence — sliall die. Am no more seen — 
' shall be totally forgotton. ‘ 7 oo hence .. . seen'— This is 
^ Sneanttora quotation from tlio Bible Vide St John xvi 
,*^’10^ I to the F.atliei, and you ^ee me no moie.*’ // 

from poor Bowens loss you oblige me—il you consider it 

right to use the opportunity of obliging me afforded by Bo- 
won’s death. The death of Bowen 'had caused a lacancy 
among the captains, whioli Nelson hoped w'ould be filled up 
'■ by NisbePs promotion. In accordance with Nelson’s wish, 
> 'Lord St. Vincent made Nisbot a captain, gi\ing hiin the 
{''■‘Dolphin hospital-ship. 
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I t 

[Page 86 ] Best confident — fully hope Repaid flie— did; 
me a good seivice The remains of my carcass—the httlc that 
IS left of my woithless self A phrase that lu his bitterness, 
he chooses to describe himself Left-handed-^om who has 
his right arm cut off Get to a i ery humble cottaye—x&bxfi 
to au obscuie private life Male-room for —leave my dutik > 
to bo peiformed by A sounder man — an officer who wilh 
be moie useful Under the same o/wnioM— expiessing the'^ 
same belief in lus woi thlossness as he expressed to Lord Sb, 
Vincent ll — i e , the loss of his right arm Chahee of 
— an accident which eveiy soldiei and sailoi is expected /to ", 
meet with Principally instrumental — chiefly serviceable 
1 shall teel rich — I shall be in no want , I w'ould be quite', 
contended JVmiZ. mitc/i q/"— be anxions for Misohap-osh-' 

mity My mind has tong been made up to such an eteni— • 
ever since I entered the naval service I have been prepared^ 
to lose one of my limbs in battle 

Para. 32. 

Heal his uoimdcd spmt — cheei him np in Ins dejection. 
Covered as he was with glory — foi lus caieer had been lerj 
distinguished Hot a scrap — not the least part Ardor^'' 
zeal Shot away— lost wiih the loss of lus arm He means ^ 
that though he has suffered tlie mibfortime of losing his' 
light aim in the kinu’s serMce, lus loyalty iias still as stioug" 
a** b(*£oie He was nuested — Nelson had recened the title 
of K 0 B long ago , but the investiture could not taVc 
pi ice then owing to his absence at Tcneiiffe So he was in- 
vested on his return to England by Geoi ge III himself on 
September 27th 1797 Memonal — application foi pension 

a mattei of form — so as to confoini t6 the course offi- 
cially pi escribed in such applicxitions The sending m of 
the applic.itioii foi a pension was a more matter ot form* 
since it had been decided to grant him the pension before his 
memorial was lecened CaWeri w/?bn- asked Exhibited--' 
ga\e Ext) uoi dinary catalogue — long’ list, Cutting' out of 
diarbout — captuimg ships in hai hours by boat attacks 

[Page 87.] Coivettes — ships of wai (below the, rank of 
frigates, and caiiymg not more than twenty guns. 
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Para* 33 

’ 'Taken i{/?— tied. lArjature — bandage /r<tia/?o?i— pain. 
Discharge— £ow oihlooA and pus. Bnnqhiq U atony— ic- 
lno^’^ng it. " Intermtsston— break Bespite— rest Lauda- 
niu)i—a drug that induces sleep. Lay there — lived in that 
liouse. The foremost — the spokesman. You shall hear no 
more tonight— we shall not disturb you again The feei- 

ng of respect and symnaihy—^e reverence they had for 
tfelson’s chaiactei, and the pain they felt at he.ii mg of his 
:lhioss Communicated irom one to another — spiead from one 
:>arty of the mob to another Undei the confusion of such a 
light —even dui ing it night when the whole London mob 
iveie .astir to re 30 ice. 

Para 34. 

[PngftSS] Game away — dropped His health estahhsJi'ed — 
le was quite well St George — St. George’s Church 

‘ ' , Para 35. 

Smart-money —money given as compensation foi injuries. 
Pul him in aood humour with himself — removed Ins irritation. 
With perfect gooddiumour —not in the least disposed to quarrel. 

j ' f 

J, OHAPTBE V 

' , ,Thb of the Eilb 

Para 1. 

' Larly—i e in April. Afectionate solemmti/ — they be- 
rayed his love foi his son, and were full of religions ^pnti- 
neiits. Prosper vonr ' goina out and your coming in — grant 
mu success m all your af^tions Heard— granieA by God. 
Jf I should presume., .How old art thou 1 — If I should dare 
:o entertain the hdpe of seeing ypu again, I would ^nimedi- 
tely come to percieve the futility of it in consequence of my 
ivtieme* old age ; ^ e, I do not'liope to see you again be- 
lause I am very old and shall soon-die Vale ! Vale ' Homlne 
idle > — Farewell, farewell 1 0 Lord, farewell ! 
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Para 2« 

Was fitting out — was being fitted out or iSet ready Arma- 
ment— &eet Destination— the place to winch it ^^as going< 
Patamount to eterg other — ^most important lielingtii'.h—Aiby, 
give up Inferior moment — ‘less importance ’ JJdachment— [ 
a division o£ the fleet only Svficient — sc to defeat the, 
French fleet pi eparing at Toulon It is to the honoi of Eafi 
St Vincent — Earl St Yincent deserves honour £oi the fact 
that 

Para 3 

[Page 90 3 Certain inteUiqeme — defluite news Of the 
enemg's design against Malta — ^that the Fionch intended 
to in\ade Malta After-ohjsct — the place they would iniade 

nevt Ghilf of Lyons— a. gulf in the Mediterranean, 'on 
the South east of France, 170 miles long, 90, miles bioad 
Gale — storm Moderated — abated ; became less scveiei 

Tofi-gallant masts — the highest of the thiee parts into 
which the masts of men-of-wai w'ere divided. Dail—\‘ 
nightfall Piepared for a pale — guaided against fho 
danger of being blown away or up<!et in the storm, bv . 
taking down the topgallant masts and 3 ards which had 
been got aloft wdien the storm abated Nelsords mind vas 
easg ho was not at all anxious Maintop mast — the top,, 
mast of the mam or middle mast Went over the side — tell 
down Mizen-top mast — the smallest mast near the stem of 
^ Lempestvous — stormy^ and therefore dark and 
loud W <?a? — turn Scud — lie caiiied violently after a 

tempest. H ent in thiee pieces — was bioken into thiee pieces 
■Bowsprit— n laige beam or spar proiecting over tlio boti of 
a ship. 5pMw<7— cracked 

Para. 4. 

Brake -dAVfnei Remnant— hageaent SpAtsail—o ’kif 

langing ^der the bow split Dardlg to have been expected— 
a ler} difficult task I he island of Hicres — a group of 'small 
Mediterranean, near the south coast of Franco 
been driven by the tempest St, Pietro -a' port m 
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tlie souili oESaidima. Apprehensive — afiaid. Both vessels — 
namely the Vanpuard as well as the Alexander which was 
taking her in , tow. Castoff — cease to tow. With a spirit 
liU hi'! command€r\’>'—i\s brave and firm as Nelson himself. 
The spirit liere especially signifies ‘ the courage to disobey 
.ordcifc.’ A pm ions coolness — ^an old grudge. Nelson \iad 
taken a prejudice against Captain Ball at St. Omor in 1783. 

Para. 5. 

[fogc 9l.] What —the accident which Cold name of oca-1^ 
dent — the word accident is used for v hat people of a more 
religious turn of mind would call an act of God’s mercy. 
The vord “accident*’ is called a cold name, because it 
lietrays a certain want of the waimtli of gratitude for God’s 
proi idential care of His creatures Jt teas — this misfortune 
happened to me and my ship The Ahmghtffs goodness ... 
vonity—iox God in His goodnes” pleased to correct me of 
my inordinate pride Made me a better officei —taught me 
‘-oiiie valuable les<5oiis of naval tactics. A better man — 
taught me some valuable lessons of molality — -made me nioie 
conscious of my own weakness and of my dependence on 
God's help Figure — imagine A vain man—i. e , Nelson 
liinibelf. Atound 7tim— undei his command H7to— the 

sailors of the squadion Looled up fe— depended upon. 
Their c/i/«/—Nclson That — so that Lowered their flags — 

surrendered to them On Mondag morning — t e , only a few 

hours after. Dismasted — disabled The meanest frigate — 

tlie smallest ship Would hate been an unwelcome guest.— 
could have inflicted severe injuiy on him 

Para. 6. 

Kelson had indeed more reason aware of — Nelson 

Jiad really good cause to thank God for this storm, for it 
saved him from being captured by the French fleet Pre- 
served— }ndd(in in the darkness caused by the storm and so 
escaped defeat and capture. ThioL weather — storm. 

Para. 7. 

With a becoming spirit — ^in pursuance of a bold foieign 
nolicv. 
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Para. 8. 

The continental possessions of the ling of . Sardinia — sucli* 
as Nice, Savoy, and Piedmont France had received Nice 
and SaiV by the Treaty of Pans, 1796 The'terms to which 
he had consented—'ihe treat}' of peace ■which he had concinded 
with France For the purpose of escaping immediate danger 
. . pieserie — His object in concluding this treaty wi^‘ 

France was to save his tei'ntoiies from being conquered by' 
the French , but he found tiiat it was lapidly bunging^ 
about the contiary lesulf, for the French wore making 
themselves supreme m his teriitories "Bis loretched court— , 
the contemptible Saidiinan Government The common rights 
o/ZwOTarnty— the help and protection which eveiy ' hiiuian 
being expects of eveiy other - ' ‘ 

I 

[Page 92] il/t>a^ure — scheme Male a .pietctct — ^invent 
an e'^cuse Interdict — prohibition ^ Under hs circumstances, 
— helpless as he was Suicidal — ^luinons Fegarded—ohejeA 
Sir James Saumares — an English admiral, who entered the^ 
na^ 7 ■ in his 13th yeai He was tlie second in command 
at the battle ot the Nile. Bom in 1757, died in 1836 \ 

Para. 9. ’ , „ 

Thus—hj this accident to his ship in the storm 

Para. 10. 

Made ready for the service — equipped for battle Received 
advice heard Put to sea — sail fiJverytIung ncas leit to his 

^own judgment — he was given complete liberty to do w'hate'ver 
he liked ■ 


Para. 11. 

[Piige 99 ] Surptised — made a sudden attack upon- Goso 
—a small island to the north-west of'Malta Made all sail— 
sailed as fast as he could For leant of them — because be had 
no rigates v ith him. SpoTze three vessels — ^had communica- 
^ tlireo ships. A ship oommnnicatos with another 
SrT +1^^ % signals ' The Archipelago-hoie 

0 iDgian Sea between Greece and Asia Minor. 
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' Tbc word Archipelago is nsed a<! a comiPon name for any 
tract of sea abounding m small islands. ITeither was tlieie 
any accouift of them— noi could ho get tlieie any information 
of their -whcreahouts Pvt the nty in a ’stale of defence — 
'prepare for an attack or siege Shaped Jus course —sailed. 
f^aramania—a province of Asia Minoi to the north of the 
Taurus mountains. Ca'ndia — ^an island of the Mediterranean 
situate to the south of tlie Grecian Archipelago. 

‘ Para. 12. 

It would have been hs deliaht — c . he wis anvious to do 
sOj because he was confident that “ on a wind ” the supeiio- 
nty of 'JDnglish seamanship would give him a great advan- 
tage. Ttied Bonaparte — fought a battle with him On a 
wind — against the course of a wind ,ie, when the wind was 
blowing in a direction opposite to that in which the ships 
meant to sail. It would have been the dehqht of Europe — 
the whole of Europe would also have rejoiced in the defeat 
of Eonapaito And the bles\tna of the world — and the world 
would haAC been saved from a cruel tyrant. Myriads — large 
numbers T17«? would have been pieseripd bt/ that day’s 
xiciortf — whose In es would have been sav ed if Ncl'son had met 
Kapoleon on that day, and fought and defeated him. Had 
Napoleon sustained this defeat at what wa*! then the outset 
of his career, he W'ould not have enteied upon his ‘.nbsequent 
wars in which so many people have been killed Essential — 
important 

, [PiigC ^4 ] Jt would hare spared him ~\ig viould haveVJ- 
been saved from Bis defeat at Aci'c — In 1799 Napoleon 
■was jrepnlsed from Acie which he had laid siege to for 61 
day>.. It v\as snceessfnll-y defended by a Turki‘«h garrison 
assisted by Sir Sidney Smith Bis only disarace — His defeat 
at Acre is called a disgrace because the v\all« of Acre were in 
a ruinous state and seemed un.ible to lesist the foice of Na- 
poleon. To hate been defeated by Belson ,, . dnai aceful — 
because Nelson was the ropresenhitivo^of the invincible naval 
might of England. Bis after enormities — the hoi rible enmes 
winch he subsequently committed. Southey is ’probably 
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re£ernrtg to his massacres in Cairo, his murder o£ the Bour- : 
bon punces on a charge of conspiracy, his o;iving airay of 
thrones and kingdoms to his oira friends and i e4hons, the 
slaughter of the Peninsular war which cost France 400, 000^ 
hves, the misery he inflicted upon France itself by his nar- 
low commercial policy formed with the intention of ruining 
England, the loss of 475,000 of his soldiers in his disastrous 
Eussian campaign, the loss of another 50,000 in his victory at 
Leipzic Hitheito hts career had been glorious — He had- 
successfully lecovered Toulon for the French in 1793 ; he 
had defeated or destroyed four armies, each stronger than his, 
own, — that of Boilieau, at Cairo, Montcnotte, Millesimo, Bego, 
and the Bridge of Lodi , that of Wurmser, at Castighone, 
Roieredo, and Bassano , that of Alvinzi, at Areola, Rivoli, 
and Mantua , and that of Prmce Charles, whom ho pursued 
into Germany as foi as Leoben, upon the road to Vienna 
The hanefid pi maples of las heart — Southey entertained a" 
very low opinion of Napoleon’s character, as will be seen 
from the followmg extracts of a poem he wrote in 1814 — 

But Evil wa<» his Good, 

For all too long m blood bad he been nurst, 

And ne’er was earth with verier tyrant oarst 
Bold man and bad, 

Hemorseless, godless, full of fraud and lies. 

And black with murders and with perjuries. 

Himself in Hell’s whole panoply he clad ; 

No law but his own headstrong will he knew, 

No counsellor but his own wicked heart. 

From evil thus portentous strength he drew, 

And trampled under foot nil human ties, 

All holy laws, all natural charities 

t 

• •••••• cee « ••«••••• • « • ••••• •• •••• •••• 

W oa to the world, if Bonaparte’s throne * 

Be suffered still to stand ' 

Heath only can for his foul deeds atone ; 

That peace which death and judgment can bestow, ' 

^ That peace be Bonaparte’s — that alone * 
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The * iMtteful principles' he Avas thinking df’ were : — ^liis 
Milg.ir arrogance, nieanne‘'S, falsehood, utter disregard of 
moral obligation, and a reckless disregard of human bfo if 
nnv sacrifice'^ a\oiiId further his ambitious, selfish aims. 
Pa<ised 1th bps — beim e\pi e«sed in words Southey does not 
vish it to be understood that lii^i character ^^as hitherto free 
from those a ices ; he means only to say that he had not then 
openly manifested them in speech and Oonduct. History 
xcoidd Itaxe lepre^ttnled him as — he v ould have been known 
to future generation's A soldier of fortune — a, soldier who 
lent lii« ser\ices to Franco for the sake of profit A ‘ sol- 
dier of Eoitune’ is one nho sells his services for money 
avith little 01 no regai d for the cause he is asked to support. 
Soldieife who fight for their own country^ even when they 
receiae pav, arc not called ‘soldier*? of fortune Southey 
calls Napoleon a *?oldier of ' fortune, because being a Corsi- 
can, he fought for France Napoleon’s adniiicrs ^\ould rep- 
ly that, as Corsica was subject to Fiance, Napoleon had 
every right to be consideied a Frenchman Seried the 
emise ni xchteh he enaaaed — ut>he1d the French interest. 
Rommtie obscurity —owe of which very little was known for 
certain, like the wais one read'* of in books of romance 
oiw— characteii/od : marked Perpeii ation . — the act 
of commitring Incarnadined — reddened • t e. rendered 

guilty Deeper — i e . more heinous Dye — t e. guilt The 

purple— -i e , the imperial authoiity A purple lobe was the 
distinguishing dress of the Roman Emperors; hence ‘the pur- 
ple' here sj'inbolises imperial authority Purple is a nnxture 

of red and blue -J xomaniic obscurity xcould have hung 

committed /Zjtin— ExplaiMtion — Had Napoleon recened tins’! 
timely cheek at tli«* outset of his career, nothing would 
> have been known about lus expedition to, Eg^'pt, and he 
woidd not have been enabled to commit those hoirible crimes 
wbicb liat-e moie brutalized his character than brought tlie 
corresponding ndiantage of imperial autbonty to which be 
rose by vn^tue of those crimes Those acts of perjidi/ — 
Southey is ohMously alluding to (1) Napoleon’s imasion of 
Eg}’’pt, till 1798) which was a province of the' Sultan of 
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TurTtey with whom France was then at peace; (2) to his seizure 
of four border fortresses of Spain, although professedly at 
peace with the Spanish 'kinsj Midnight inujder— bonthey ' 
here alludes to the execution of tlie Duke of * Enghien, a 
prince of the Bouihon dynasty, on a charge of conspuacy 
His trial, which was a mere nominal one, commenced at 
eleven o’clock on the night of March 20th, 1804 and he uas 
executed at six o’clock on the follouing moining Usurpa- 
tion — The reference here is (1) to Napoleon’s usurpation of 
the sovereignty of France with the title ot Emperor of the 
French in 1804 ; (2) to his usuipation of the throne of 
Holland which he gave to Loms Bonaparte, his brother, in 
1806 , (3) his seizure of the Spanish crown which he g.ive to 
another brother, Joseph, in 1808 • (4) his capture of Naples 
which he gave to his brother-in-law, Pi ince Murat , (5) his 
mvingaway the kingdom of Westphalia to Ms youngest bro-^ 
flier, Jerome, in 1807, Bemorseless fgranni/ — ciuel oppression. 
Consigned his name to unneisal execration — inadc‘ huh one 
whom pvei 3 ' one names with a deadly cm se. l^oio and foi- > 
eier — Not only was Napoleon’s name an obiect of curse in 
his own times, but it will remain so througli all subsequent 
ages 

Papa. 18 

y^onceinrto — thinking , with the impies^ioii The moliies 
upon which they were founded — the reasons which led him to 
form those plan<? Vindication — justification , defence. An^ 
ticipated — answ’-ered before it was made ir/io was- J-^This 
ought to have been ‘ whom was I ’ Chose to leep me in 
ignorance did not like to give it to me Wait patiently — 
remain inaclne Heaid ceitain account — received definite 
information Before I coidd hear of them-^i e,if I had 
waited hll I got certain news Theij would hate heen in India 

tliib delay on Nelson s part would have enabled the Fiench 
o push Horn Eg 3 *pt to India. The French had piomised 
le p 0 Tippu Sultan of Mysore against the English Do 
710 Avait idly Made use of my understanding — acted 
ought most prudent I am before your lordship’ sjudg- 
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mcnt—l hereby submit nn '<el£ to bo tried b} you ; adjudge 
ino to be guiHj or innocent you please. U7idc)' all cir- 
vliatovci* ground'* ^ 

[fflgc 95 ] IP) OH*;--' guilty., Fov Otc sale of mn' coinitri/ 
to set an e\e!n]de of jutticc. placed lower in 

i.mk to other adiniials .who should be {.lomoted in m\ place 
J hohl the Stow ophiintt—1 hllll believe lliat the object ol the 
Fienqh expedition i*- Bgvpt ; 1 bche\e th.it the^ vill conic to 
Eirypt. though theyhaie not yot done ‘•o Cape Passuro—n 
Capi on the emst of Giceco. Sleernuf /or — proeopding to. 
J3ii that opnium J mvM stand or fall — ni) conduct must bo 
iipjiroved if lhat jiulgmenl is right, I must be punished if 
that pidgineni i** w-rong. 

' Para. 14. 

Sot to beam u defence,. ... aentced of enor — one shonid 
not try to \iudicMlr hini-eir till one i« pioietl guilty. This i'- 
ll Yeiy pnideni counsel, breach of which often lead® to the 
detection of guilt Fulh st reasons for uhat he had done — 
a eonipleie explsiu.ition of his conduct Cijnrcssed in sxteh 
te)in< a* vnnld crince — hi language foicible enough to show 
Front the Hionpest comiciian of ln'iu>i r/oht — in the licst faitli 
\'u ir (t in the same Upht — readily hche^e that Nelson had 
acted hi good faith. Jndned itahtli/of the public — wms rpnte 
light in lu« o])inion of public ciificisin. M ho^e first impulses' 
are ii»neialhf founded upon jxrst Jeelinas—iniblic cnticisin, if 
not '^ubst (juputly uiodilied by cMcinal infhicnce«, is, m most 
c.i'scs, imbi.is«.ed , { <?.. the public alwajs judge a man's con- 
duct accouhngto its leal merit. Thouph from icanf of sufji~ 
(Uni lujoi motion. .... .eiu'oneous — though on account of then 
Ignorant, c of the real facts of the cu«e. the public often 
make nu<lake« in judging ot a man's conduct. The public 
aie easily misled— li i*: so ons> to misrepiesont facts so as 

to piojudico public opinion Thcieaie altcups persons 

them — the public are ‘■cUlom allowed to judge of a mauS con- 
duct dispassionately, foi his opponents ahvajs iwist the factsr 
and trj to evoke hostile criticism fiom the public Ffad not 
yet attained that fame ..... .silent — was not yot so highly 
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renowned as to be safe from the effects of the calumnies 
circulated against him The public do not listen to malicious 
rumours about great heroes, for they believe them to be false. 
But this is only so in the case of great heroes Nelson wa** , 
not yet a great hero of that type Returned after an unsuccess- 
ful pursuit— gone back to Sicily aftei vainly tiying to find' 
the French m Egypt It teas satd— his opponents misled tlic 
public to declare Impeachmeilt—piosecntion ‘ Impeach- 
ment ’ difEeis from ‘ pioseeution’ in that it is not carried ou- - 
in the ordinary law courts, but before some special bo^' ; 
of judges Such a mode of trial is adopted in tlie case ora 
high ofiicei of state who is accused of high treason Or 
neglect of duty Censured — ^reprimanded Vpon — to per- . 

form 

Para. 15. 

Baffled — t. e , unsuccessful , being baffled Neapolitan - 
ministry — Government of Naples No assistance— so, by wn)'' 
of allowing them to procure any provisions m their territory 
Endanger their peace loith ^ c — offend the French and cause 
them to declaie war against him Lady Hamilton — wife of Sir 
William Hamilton, the British envoy in the couit ol Naples. 
At court — i e , over the Queen of Naples Be pi ocured — i e,.-. 
Nelson got the Government of Naples to send. Secret— con- 
fidenfaal , kept secret fiom the French Eierytlung which 
he loanted — all necessary supplies Syiamse — a sea port 

town of Sicily TtmeZv— which came at a time when lie 
most needed them . oppoi tune. Be always said — it was his 
firm belief Beyond lague conjectuie — e\cept uncertain 
guesses , anything definite Gone a loivnd o/— travelled over 
an aggregate of At thii season of the year — in the hottest 
and most nnhealthy jiart of the year 

[Page 96 ] E,rpedition — rapidity Incredible — so ' groat’ 
that people w'ould not believe it to be true. Here I am — I 
am at Syracuse in Sicily As ignorant of the situation of the 
enemy knowing as little of the whereabouts of the French 
Eterg moment Ireqret . .me — He means that the frigates 
w ould have been of great service to him. ' 
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2 mtld no* hav.t> icantrd tn/ormation — I was sure of getting 
renal)lc new's of tlio French. Stronah/ secu7’cd — securely 
stationed. Jn po)t — in some well-defended harboui. Get 
at — find and atinelc. inujiaif into some other shtji — take 

another "hip as im flugsliip Jtardlo any person — no other 
ofticer. Jn S7(ch amdetud state — with such an ill-fitted fleet 
under hi" command, such a d;nn.iged ship for his flagship. 

Para. 16. 

errd — irrilaii'd. Witk t7ie (inte heart of a hero — strng- i 
ling heroically against dcspan . w ith the fortitude of a trul> 5 ^ 
great man jSVi//— c\en when =o long and "O repeatedly 
iin«u( ce-^ful m hi" aitempfS! to find the French Full hope — 
confident that ho would at la«!t succeed in finding the Fiench. 
Thanhs to vour e.ie)fions — a matter Cor which 1 amjndcbfed 
to what }ou did foi me. Victualed — replenished oui supply 

of food U u/emZ— replenished our supply of fresh water. 

]l«te»vnp--heciU"e I luuc replenished my supply of watoi. 
The fountain of Arrllma — a celebrated founlam m the 
islanti of Oitygia which form® pan of Syracuse. The god 
of the riwr Alpheu." fa famous river in Peloponnesus) tell 
in lov*e with the nymph Arcthusa and puisued her (from 
Greece to Sicily) till '^lie wa-* changed into a fountain by Diana. 
Waferina al fhc/minlam o/ ArUhusa ^.xictory — Nelson means 
that since he has roplcnibhed his supply of water in a place 
sanctified by mention in cla""ical inytliologv’, he has ewery 
hope of «ncc'‘««. ]*c is doubtful if Nehon really wrote this, as 
“tlie classic" wore not in his hue” ith the jirst hreeze — as ' 
toon as the wind is favourable. C rotined trtth laurel — vdeto- 
rious. Tin laurel is the symbol of vnotory, l)ec,iu«e among the 
Greelci. and Roman" victors weie row irdcd with a laurel 
Clown. Cmeted icilh evpress—ioad The c;tpro<ss w.is med 
by the Roman*: at their tuneials, and i" therefore the symbol 
oL mourning or death. Tho hist phrase is horiowed from 
Opdain's speech as he sailed to the battle of June 4.th, 1065. 
mentioned in Campbell’s * Liv'os of tlic Admirals,’ a book 
■well known to Nelson. JBarl SL Vincent he assured — The 
usual construction would be — ‘he assuicd Earl St. Vincent.' 
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Above watei'—oi sea at all. By selictirig these w oi'cfs Nelson 
insinuates — ‘ i£ the French are not drowned in the 'sea, •which - 
I iiopo they are, or i£ not, may they soon be I ^ Bound for—' 
on iheir ■way to Be they bound to the Antipodes- — even if 
they mean to go to the other aide of the world. Your lord- 
sli>2^ may refy—iest assmed. Bringing them to notion — 
Compelling them to fight nith me. 

Para. 17. 

The Movea—^e modem name of what in ancient G-reek 
histoiy IS luiown as Peloponnesus Begond measure— v e ,1 
very gieatly Bludedhim — escaped his notice 77ie tedi-^ 
ousucss of the nights— heing anxious and irritated he felt the ?■ 
nights to be very difficult to pass. Buiing the day be, had 
jilenty to occupy hi« attention , but during the night be could 
not lest for anxiety Impatient — eager for day to dawn. 
Officer of the ita'c/i— the man whose duty was to loll off the- , 
diffei ent w atclies at night Called on— ordered 'The hour ^ 
— what o’clock it w'as Convince him that H loas ndt y 'et ddg 
breah—he would not believe the watchman if he said' that 'it 
W’as still night, for in liis impatience he felt the hours to 'he 
unu«u.illy long and hence expected day to dawn muOh’ 
earlier TT7io measured time by his awn eaqerness — This is 
the leason why Nelson refused to believe the watchman if liri ^ 
told him that the day had not yet dawned The reason was 
that in his impatience foi day the night, seemed too long. 
Made — leached Culf of Coion — a gulf m the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus I 

[I'agc 97 ] Stood — sailed. For—va. the direction of. 

Thetf came tn sight of Aleaandiia — they reached a spot at sea, , 
wlieie fiom the mast-head they could see Alexandria. 
H'ttcant and solitary — ‘theie weie no ships lying in harbout . 
When they saw it 7asf— when Nelson had been there on a 
foimei occision Exultation — joy. The tri-colour flag ' — 

the French flag The French fla'g, after the Bexolution, was" ;* 
a flag of thiee colours— red, white and blue.' T he walls —t-e, . 
tlie walls of tlie cit) of Alexandiia, showing'that the Fiench . 
had taken possession of the to'wn Made the signal for th^\ 
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enemy* s by flag signals that tlie French fleet 

was in sight. We 7 'e making — were being made. JRose from 
the fo&Ze— finished their dinner. /Before this time to-morrow 

in less than twenty-four houis.^ Gained a peerage — been 

rewarded by being made a Lord. He means ho wnll have 
gamed a splendid victoiy ovei the French. Or Westminster 
JUibey — or have been dead. He means ho ivill either gam a 
splendid victory or die fighting. A similai remaik is attri- 
buted to Nelson when he was going to take possession of the 
San Joseph (See p 75, paia. 18) But such language is 
more natural here just before ilie commencement ot a great 
battle, than -when ho was about to captuie a Spanish ship on 
which little resistance was to bo met.^ 

Para, 18. 

Made an angular passage for — taken a circuitous route 
towards. More straight for — taken a short cut Materially— 
oonsiderably. Compai ative—as oompaied with the French 
fleet. Jn close order —in a compact body. Because it was 
more difficult to defeat a close body of ships, than one spread 
loose. Hazy —misty. Discovering — seeing It appeared — it 
was found out. Journals — diaries ; 2 . e , recoid of events 
from day to day Taken — captuied. The two fleets — the 
JJnglish fleet and the French fleet. Crossed — passed each 
other During the return to Syracuse. ....fewer — sc. and 
tlierefore the English were not very careful m being on the 
look out for them. 

/ Para. 19. 

^ Tweeted his landing — landed his soldiers. (Why Bona- 
parte.^ having greeted explained — Tlie Fien^ fleet simp- 

ly carried Napoleon’s soldiers to Egypt foi his invasion of 
that country, and weie not meant foi fighting a naval 
battle As soon therefoio as tlie soldiers had landed, the 
work of the ships was finished, and they should have been 
sept back to Franco But Napoleon allowed thorn to remain 
at anchor m Abouldr Bay,— nobody knows why ) Detained 
— kept waiting. Admiral Brueys—^\Q commander of ‘the 
French fleet. After that ojicer’s diath — This phrase has 

S— 7 
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been employed to give strengfcli to Southey's statement that 
it was Napoleon’s habit to tell lies, and shift all blame to 
others delayed Conti arij to orrfera— though 

Napoleon had ordered him to go back to France. ’Whcli 
time and neglect had ruined— The reason why tlie French 
admiial could not enter the poit'of Alexandria was that the 
harbour was in a verj'- unsafe condition, owing, to its being an 
old harbour and also to its want of lepairs iliooieti —an- 
chored / 

[fagcDS] Aboulcirhay — ^a bay between Alexandria and_ 
tiie Eosetta branch of the Nile The battle .is called the 
battle of the Nile, though it was not fought in the river, 
but at a considerable distance from it 

r "i 

Compact — close Headmost — most adianced. Shoal — a 

shallow part of the bay Curie — a segment of a ciicle *' The 

of deep watei — the line where the shoal ended and' deep 
water began Livies — a Fiench com equivalent to about 
9id Jn—i e , inside the harbour Tale charae o/*— under- 
take to guide Drawing more then twentu feet — requiiing 
more than twenty feet depth of water to float -Made the best 
of Jus situation — ntili/ed his present position, though it was 
not the very best as much as he could An open road — a part 
of the sea not defended by any sufBcient hairier against the 
w'ind and wa^es Commissary — the ofiicei who is m charge 
of the fleet’s provisions Moored — ^anchored Bid defiance 
to — be sure of victory over. Presumption — bold supposi- 
tion Could not then be thought umeasonahle — was not abso- 
lutely baseless, as such things had lately happened, (aSjthe 
next sentence tells ns.) In a similar manner — i. e , in an 
open roadstead like the one in which Nelson had now moor- 
ed ^ St Lucia — one of the Windward Islands, in the West 
Indies, about 30 miles to the Soutli of Martinique The 
English fiist settled m the island m 1637 , in 1763 it was 
ceded to France Tlie English took it m 1779, but res- 
tored it after the peace in 1783 Comte d' Estazgn — ^a Frenbh 
commander, who served under Count Eally in India where 
he was made prisoner by the English ; but was released on 
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parole. In the American war he was employer! as -r-icS-ad- 
niiral and general o£ the Prench armies, and took the island 
of Giemida. He was guillotined in 1793. 

Para. 20. 

Dimna ihe icJioU p^irswt — all the time Nelson had been 
sailing in search of the French fleet. JUxecide — ^iroik 

-[Pagt Oft ] Tale into cahnlaiion — consider and ^discnss. 
Principles of tactics — the plan on which he meant to fight 
battles Pete} mined wpoM— settled Anchor h/ the stern — 
ca«t anchor from the hind pait of the ship«. Tlie advantage 
ef anchoung by the stem was that the English “ships became 
stationai}* as soon as their anchor caught the gioitnd and 
were able immediately to engage the enemy. 

Para. 21. 

flntmi’ne penius — prompt and unei ring decision. Sicing — 
turn with the change of vind and tide Station — anchor; 
keep 1 Quarter — the pait of a ship's side which lies towards the 
'.tern JOovhlinq on the enemy <r daps — placing one English ship 
on each side of each of the Fiench ships. The thought was not 
lost upon yelson—lSohon took care to remomboi the plan and 
utilire it vheii occasion came. Comprehended — fully under- 
stood. The scope of the all the results that were expect- 

ed from this plan. What will the world say ? — it will amaze 
the woild Theie is no if in the ca<fe— the matter admits of 
no doubt at all : i e.. we aie sure to gain the Mctoiy Who 
may hie to tell the story — which of us mil be killed, and 
winch saved Is a tery di^erent question — cannot be deter- 
mined with the same degree of confidence^ 

Para. 22. 

Assailed — met. Shower — discharge. The island — the 
Delta of the Nile. Rerened in silence — i. c , the English ships 
w’erc unable to return the fire. Aloft — ^up on the masts. 
Furling — gatheiiiig up Beloto—Aovcn in the hold. Tending 
— looking after ; i. e., hauling them, so as to raise the 
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yards "well above the middle part o£ the deck, in order 'that 
they might not get entangled with the* rigging ’o£ other 
ships Braces— roTpes used to bring the yard-arms into any 
position, 

Para. 23. 

> 

[Page 100.] Decoy the ^w^rZisZi-alliiie them into a dsingerous 
position ’ Tempt them — allure them to sail. Dure — ^attempt to 
put them into a dangerous position by deceit DeA the loay — 
was the first to advance Out sailing — sailing so fast that; she 
left the Zealous behind Disputed this post of honour loith hm 
— kept sailing very fast to have the honoui of leading tlje at- 
tack In icilii the Zanrf— close to the shore ' Manned— sup- 
plied with artillery men. FLv /uwiseZ/— aiichoi his ship 
Inner Z»o«'-rr-the side of the ship to'vvards the shore. His an- 
chor hung — ^his' anchor did not diop immediately. Drifted— 
sailed on Before %t loas cZ^ar— before the anchor got free 
of the object lYhicli obstructed its dropping stiaight down , 
2 . c,, while the anchor was still hanging Inside of her—\sj 
her inner bow Took the station — occupied the position. 
Doubled — passed round I^an — fiont line Bore on — were 

pomted at, Annoyed ZieJvwas hampering her free movements. 
Deceiving and returning the fire — being fired upon by the 
French ships and filing the French ships Fixed her-y 
anchored Struck — z e. suiiendered. Drought dgwn — 
knocked off by shots, 
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[Pag6 101 ] Outfr side-r-t]ie side of tlie ships towards tl^o 
Dest tkey should he shot away — to have a sufficient 
number to servo as rallying posts for his fleet, in case one 
or more of them were shot away That they should be strucl 
.. Thjjt wqs Nelson’s only object in having so 

many flags fljipg for oieiy British {jdmiial considered it 
an impossibility that any Biitish ship should lower, its flag in 
token of surrender Tho ^ontenop is oije among ipany 'othcw 
that shows Southey’s patriotism. He veered half a cahle-r-\p 
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let out half a cable j i. e he dropped his anchbr half the dis- 
tance The n^clage length of the cable that fastens the an- 
chor is 720 feet. Under <;over of ir7nc7t— concealed b}* tlie 
smoke of his gons. Ahead — in ad^ance of. Cleared — t c, 
the ganners that were killed or wounded were taken away 
and otliers took then places. Three times cleared — ^three 
successive sets of artiUeij'uien were killed. Hext ahead — 
immediately in front of the “Vanguard *’ Took off the fire 
offi)te Aqwlon — placed herself between the Aquilon and the 
1 so tiiat the Aquilon now fired upon the Mino- 

taur instead of the Vanguard/’ which it would otherwise 
hare done. J)ropj)ed her anchor on the starboard bow — t. e , 
anchored on the right side of this French ship. Bmeffs own 
ship — the French admiral’s flagship. Wdght of talZ— num- 
ber of guns Sicitng clear — disentangled herself by swinging. 
Detached — separated from the fleet. Sight closed — it was 
night. There teas no other light except — it was not a moon- 
lit night, and hence it was very dark. 

Para. 25. 

[Page 103 ] Came on — joined the battle. Soundinq-vaeasox- 
ing the depth of the sea as she proceeded, lest she should run 
aground Increased the diffctd'y of the navigation — made it , 
more and more diflicult for her to sail safely. Afiei having 
found eleren fathoms water — ^after she was in a fairly deep 
part of the sea. Jlie lead — the sounding line. Hoie — raised 
up for another sounding Fast aaround — firmly fixed on the 
shoal (xet him off — rescue his ship from the shoal. Beacon 
— a signal of danger ?A ‘beacon’ is properly a lantern burn- 
ing on some pillar built over a shoal to warn mariners. 
Bolding -following Beef — a chain of rocks near the shoie. 
Jn a manner — in such a good position. 

Para. 26. 

t 

\ 

Bearing down — sailing in a fair wind. What seemed — a 
ship that looted. A strange sail — like a Froiich ship. Mi- 
zen peak — the binder end of the spar supporting the hindmost 
sail of the ship. TT'7f/i great judgment— ytivy wisely. Loose 
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-=i-ua^arled. He knew itliafc*'tlie English ships had no' hiiib 
tb full up their sails, while the Eiench ships, that had easst 
anchor long before the English, had enough tune to do“so. 
Overpowered — defeated. Gone overboard — fallen into 'tlie 
sea Drifting— sv\\vag with the cuiient Her elation— 
the place shi* occupied At thu important wheil she 

was deteated and disabled and had moved away ficm flie 
line The time was important, because had hei place not 
been quickly filled up by another English ship, tho Erench 
would have been encour.iged and the Engli**h .would haie 
been disheaitened by this defeat of one English ship Thd 
French admiral — W 2 ^,the Orient Raking him — fii mg shots 
on his ship lengthwise 

Papa. 27. , ^ 

[Page 103] Athwart hawse — across the stem The ‘hawse’ 
is that part ot the bows that contains holes for the cables <to 
pass through. Rake iot/i— fire on both ships simultaneously, by 
directing the shots which iiussed the Fiankltn to pass on and 
hit the Orient “ To lake a ship is to fire shots thiough hei 
lengthways, from the stern to the stem oi vice lersa Such 
firing IS peculiarly effective, as the shot has, in its course 
through the length of the ship, more opportunities of ’'doing 
damage than if it raeiely tiaversed hei breadth from* broad- 
side to broadside ” ^ MacMillan ) 

Para. 28. 

The two first ships — ^This ought to he “ tho first two 
Mips” because the French ships ■yvoio in a single line. 
Within— in less than. , * 

Para. 29. 

Lanqridqe shot — shot made ofi- nails, screws, holts and 
other pieces of iron tied together xUoj'taZ— fatal ; would 
result in his death Flap — i e , portion. In total darhidss — 
una le to see any object ' Scarcely to he conceived— inoon&A^- 
able. > Lock pii-i]xa surgeon’s room under the lower declc of, 
amah-ot-war. Heroism-fortitude., iZPafwru?- because the' 
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surgeon loved Nelson more than the other man ho was trejtt- 
ing Pardonable —because Nelson’s life was more valuable 
to tlio nation than that. o£ any other ; also because Nolson’p 
case uas a more serious one. 2'Iie poor fellow — ^tlio wounde,4 
sailor. Under his hands — being treated Will take my tnrrt 
— will not take an undue precedence in the. matter of treat- 
ment over those who have been wounded before mo. 

Para. 80. 

( 

. Suffei — allow. E,ianuned — sc not to speak of its being 
dressed. — Piopcrly — sc. and not only hurriedly and in an 
imperfect vay. I)eliter~-gixo to his wife. What — a 
message, he ga\e tlio Chnpl.un which ho supposed, &c. Dying 
remembrance — message given at the time of death , Jlast 
'greetings. 

[I’agc 101-] ^ Mindful — romembeiing. 

Para. 31, 

The moot anxious silence— gyqty one waited in great sus- 
pense to hear what the doctor had to say regarding its 
seiionsuess Supeijicial — affecting only the surface of the 
he.id, without touching the vital organ the brain. Deeper 
pleasure than the uneepectrd .. ..danger — his loy was greater 
than the joy of hearing that his life vv as safe. Ajfected-tonched 
with pity. Eagerness — impulsiveness. Contrived to trace a 
Jew words — managed with great difficulty to write a few 
w'ords iiu very illegible chaiacters. recording. 

Devout sense — gratitude to. God Pound his uay up — vv'ent 
up to tbo deck of his ship. 

Para. 32. ' . ' . 

A fourth — sc. wound. ^ Masler,ed — spread to every part 
of the ship. p7’orfipmM5— huge. 

^ [Page 105.] up— burst Felttothe verifhollom—^ioolii 

them all over Momentarily— qv&tj moment. Heat and fury'pf 
the action — when the battle .raged at its highest Port-^p, 
ipassage-way in the sides of a ship^ iSioorf— .stayed m .the 
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midst o£ Il.vploded—Ta,\sB& up in the explosion It is vpon 
T«co 7 flf— history says A battle — Probably Sonthey is think- 
ing o£ the battle o£ Lake Thrasimene io the Second Punic 
war, B. C 217. Bioken interrnpted Southey is not 
quite correct here There was an eanliquake m the midst 'o£ 
the batttle o£ Lake Thrasimene, but the battle went on as if 
nothing had happened — it was not interrupted Bile a miracle 
— as a direct interference o£ God Equalled the snhhnntjf— 
been so awful Co-znstantaneous — simultaneous Its cticum~ 
stances — the incidents followmg this pause. 

Para. 33. 

Casa-Bianca and his son, a brave boy — This boy is cele- 
brated by Mrs.' Hemans in her poem called Casa Bianca 
after him According to the story the boy would not leave 
the ship vvitbout his father’s orders, which, as his father, was 
lying below unconscious, he never received, and so w as burnt 
to death. Masses — ^povtiom of the sh\p Appveliensicas— 
fear lest the English ships should catch fire. ^ Any othet 
danger — ^the strength of the French fleet 

[.*'agc 106 3 Post Are — a tube filled with inflammable matter 
used to fire guns, ilfarn royal — a light sail above the mam 
topgallant sail Provided — taken precautious. ' ; 

Para. 84>. ■ ■ ' 

Stood out to sea — ^sailed towards the open sea. A name 
strong enough — a word sufficiently expressive > 

Para. 85. 

In a villainous manner — wickedly. Cartel— a paper con- 
taining the terme on whioh pvieoness wyb to he exchanged. 

Para. 36. 

"[Page 107 ] [Foot Jiote p 107 ] Belivered up the Medi- 
terranean, .England — made the English masters of tht 
Mediterranean sea. 2he Porte — the Emperor of Turkey 
^daring naainst it — turnmg against the French Brough 
Prance within ajiaii^s breadth of her nearly niinei 
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Franco. '22(??Hwn9— cansing again. The smfftcWermg^ flames 
ofioaf — the old iivar which had been conclnded Suamevo 
— a Russian geneial who, in the war with France in 1799, 
marched into Italy and ’won great distinction in that cam- 
paign]’ 

Small craft — boats. ,3omh-vessels — ships carrying bomb 
shells. ^ Weie 1 to die,..,, stamped on heart — i. e, my 

greatest pain at tins moment is doe to want o£ frigates What 
— thedistiess. Sunk— died Had done loell — had performed 
their duties satisfactoiily. 

Para. 37. 

OierZawtZ— passing chiefly by the land route Pests— 
plague He calls the French the plague of mankind out o£ 
contempt 

[PiigclOS] Letters of credit — papers leqncsting the East 
India Company to pay his evpen'sps on the 30 urney. Our 
settlements— ihe British possessions in India. Put on their- 
given them pi evious waining to piepare against a 

po'ssible French invasion Upon a scale proportionate 

danger — on an extensive scale, because the danger was be- 
lieved to ho lery great. 

I 

Para. 38. 

At the summit of glorv— one of the most famous men of 
his time Ri spite— a brief inteival of peaci^ Had called 
upon all true beheiers ^'c — had pioclaimed what the Mu'^sal- 
mans call a Jehad. True beherfers — Mohamedans 7 heie bleis- 
ed habitations — This is language quite in keeping with 
oriental ornament Refers to Egypt the title of the 

Turkish goi 01 1101 of a pi 01 nice. I urn night into dog — work 
hard and ceaselessly. Grand Seignior — a title of honour 
given to the Sultan of Turkey. Pelisse— n cloak worn by 
nigh dignitaries Sables— a material made of the sluns of an 
animal, called the ‘saldo, found in the North of Asia whose 
black fur'is' very valuable ' Aigrette — an ornament foi the 
head, consisting of a feather decorated with diamonds, - Badge 
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decoration Ij^ it were worth, a mtllwn .. your possession— 

i.e,l value the present not for its price lint because I shall bo_ 
able to give it to you In 0 . spirit loorthy of tmitation—\etY 
generously Sequin— n Turkish com worth about iime* slul- 
lings 

[Page 109] Set — ornamented , studded In whom the better 
part 0 / lus di'aiKfeli/ compounded natu<e .pi cdominated — u c., 
v\ ho had notyet displayed those e\ il qualities which were strange 7 
ly mived uo v\ ith noble qualities in us chai acter The Binporor 
Paul I o£ Russia, who ascended the throne in 1796, i\as for 
some years a good ruler But his real chai acter soon after- 
warcli displayed itself, and he made himself obnoxious by acts 
of petty tyianny, and frivolous meddling in matters of dress 
and ceremonial In 1799 he entered into an alliance , vvitli 
Anstiia against Fi mce , but suddenly changing his views he . 
formed an alliance with Napoleon, and, because' England 
would not cede to him Malta he seized the persons and pro-, 
perty of the English m his dominions He died m 1801 ^ 

Papa. 39. 

I Y 

Augmentations — additions Armoi lal ensign — coat of arms. ^ 
C/»ey— the upper part of the shield Undulated — separated 

from the lest of the shield by a wavy (undulated) line.' Ar- 
gent — white There on — i e , in the uppei part of the shield 

were painted A palm-tree — This bearing is eniblomatic of 
V ictory The palm-tree was painted as growing out of the 
wave's, representing a naval vie toiy Issuant — issuing, or 

coming up, or represented as growing Dea,ter—^% right 
side of the shield Sinister — the left side of the shield. Proper 
— painted in their natural colours Crest— sea appendage to* 

the '.liield, placed over it, and generally foi ming part of the 
coat-armour. Or — of a yellow coloui ' The chelengk or plume ' 
“aigrette ” The Turl — tlie Sultan of Turkey 

[Foot Note p 108 Fired on — selected Jortin — an,eininent 
^u^u**^* who in 1772 published some Latin poems 

wmch were very popular JBreathes a spirit — displays' an 
ardent admiration for Nelson Conrurrant paribus cum ratibus 

rate*— boats were running equal with boats. ' ' - ; ' ' 
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Spectent numtiia poiiU, et — Inay bo looldng the di>'ine will 
e seas, and “ 

Imonqi inty— iDconsisteney Supporters — figures of 'men 

animals represented as suppoiting the escutcheon on the 
5 ht and left hand. If po'>sible — ^This imidies tliat Nelson‘s 
at of arms is the worst specimen of modei n ai moury Biero- 
puzzling figures of objects The hicioglyphics pro- 
1 ly are the sacred characters of the ancient Egyptian lan- 
lage' m which figures aie used foi letters of tlie alphabet. 
dt'ter king-at-arms — the principal herald of England, being 
herald belonging to the order of the “garter,” and sovereign 
er all other oflScers in the Herald’s Office. Glorious event 
•Victoiy ] 

Para. 40. 

[Piigc 110 ] Moved —proposed A higher degree of rank — 
higher oidei of nobility than a meie baionv , such as an 
ildom Mr Fitt—thQ Prime Munstei Enter mto— His- 
iss ' Co-equal with t)ie Butuh ITelson \m 11 be known 

lieiover Englishmen aio knoi\n On recovd — mentioned in 
story. ’ Whether he had hem ' . ..eaH — what rank was con- 
ned upon him Bq repv esenting all titles . .superfluous — 
the ground that the fame of .i hero does not lest on his 
les If ourjuvos had so pernntted — if it was at all possible 
confer the title of ‘prince’ on any one outside the royal 
mily. Be who leceiied it would have been Belson still— t, e , 
elsou rrould be known to>posteiity by his name and not by 
s .titles That name he had ennvhled . ...nobility — he had 
ado himself too famous to need any titles to give him cele- 
ity It,tca<t the name by which Enqland loved him — e. c, 

) had served his countiy and endeared Ininsclf to her when 
\ ha^ no titles to distinguish him Celebrated — did honour 

last. Be held in remembi'ance— not be for- 
)tteu. . , . . ^ , 

[I’age 111 ] The fashion ofhs coionet — The various r.anks 
peers wear coronete of different, fashions, from the coronet 
the duke ornamented w'lth eight strawberiy leaves down 
the baron’s coronet with its sis, peails. The Red 6ooife— the 
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“Ci\il List” fas it is called in India ) -the rigid 

o£ going before others by virtue of higher rank. The draw- ^ 
tng room —i e , public receptions '1 he drawing room and the' 
baZi— These represent ‘social ceremonies' or ‘society ’ 'JJiat, 
Nelson’s honours were afected .. administration — 'Pitt’s nig- 
gardly ministry must he blamed for the fact that Nelson re- 
ceived only a peeiage and no higher rank 2'he degree of rani ^ 
iohich they thought . . services— hai because he got only a low ^ 
title it must not be supposed that his services were litHe : , 
his services were great, it was the ministry who were un- 
grateful 

Para. 41. 

Formlities — polite words Magnitude — greatness. The , 
Tarltsh Company — a coinpanv of English merchants formed 
for the purpose of trading with Tuikey Apiece of plate-"' 
a large ornament made of gold or silver. 

Para. 42 . , 

[Pago 112 ] The Captain and first lieutenant of the C ullir 
<Zen —Trow bridge and Davison resiieotively. Thoroughly es- 
irreproachable So soon — ^in such a short time; 
In the set vice — in the whole navy 

Para. 48 

E'lgaged — commissioned for the war 7 he commander- 
in-chet — Bail St Vincent 2'han ang of us — than thatol 
any of us. Terms — language. TFarm — eviiressive of ha 
admiration for Trow’biidge 3b benefit bg anything L 
coidd say— to need any further remarks from me In ths\ 
full tide of happiness— en^njing the great happiness of fight- 
ing the battle Misery — ^the disappointment of not getting pro* 
motion MtsfoUune — the disappointment of not being able^ 
to take part in the battle owing to an accident On shore— 
even when not commanding a ship j^oat— actually com* 

anding a ship. In the midst of his great misfortunes— 
lying aground 

[I'ligollS] Entered your head — suggested itself to you i 
My heait IS warm to — I lo\6 Feelingly aZw to— fully COB** 
Clous of. Interests— 
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Para. 44. 

Davison — ^the first lieutenant o£ the ‘Ciilloden.’ Act of 
ZifiemZitv— free -distribution of med.ils On another account — 
for a different’ reason ; not because of the cost. Bonoiary 
badge — title or rewi^rd. 


CHAPTER VI 

Fighting the French in Italy, 

Para. 1, 

[Pago 114 ] Behon's health had suffered greatly. . .Ag- 
amemnon — yfa remember he \ras appointed to the Aga-^ 
memnon on the outbreak of the war of the French Revolution, 
during which ho had to occupy Corsica wheie he took Bastia 
and Galvi ; took part in the battles of the 13th and 14th of July 
m the same year ; and 13t]i March 1795, and of co-operated 
with Greneral de Vins In driving the French out of the Riviera 
de Genoa. Girth— a stiap encii cling the body ; especially 
one by vhioh saddle js Listened upon the back of a horse. 
Buckled — fastened 7’a«i-^Nautipal word for * tight ’ ; an 
adverb He means that his chief ailment is a kind of oppres" 
sive sensation in the chest, which he tries to cure by apply- 
ing medicine during the night. It should be absolutely neces- 
sary — -for example by a continuation pf the wai witli France 
In las own strong language — as he forcibly put it Repose for 
body or mind — rest oi fieedora from anxiety. Intermission 
of labour— -p^iiod during which he could not work. Bur- 
chased — gained at the sacrifice of health. The loss of a limb 
-^the loss of his right aim which had to ho amputated. 
Season — perjod. Shattered frame — weak health ; enfeebled 
constitution Commensfirate — pioportionatc to the import- 
ance of the duties. His important duties eptailed extra 
work and ejstra care, 

para. 2, 

' '-’Pursuit of the enemy — This refers to his,seaich of the 
Fropch fleet which had cariied Bonaparte’? troops for tho 
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invasion of Egypt Changed in its directmi— his an- 
Mety vv as not gone : onl}' he was anxious for a different 
object diminished. Their defeat — 'the defeat of’ 

the Flench fleet at the battle of the Nile Constant^ 
tcake fulness of t/ioMu/it —ceaseless anxiety 'The effect ^ of. 
Ins wound — tlic weakness brought on by his wound.’ ^ident 
— sincere in his devotion to dutv Being so devoted to 
dutj he could not sliirk work , Wide~i eaciang mind — fore- 
sight Being a man gifted with extraordinary foresight he 
had to pel form an extiaor(lina»y amount of work Spare 
himself — peifoim his dutv haif-beartedly Id early provei 
fatal — mined his health. TooL a favourable turn —yhoxi 
covery s»t in , when signs of the disappeaiance of tlie'disease 
began to appear Appear on deck — i. e , peiform his duties') 
death 

[P.igc Ilo ] On the pa wage— on his way back, to Italy. It 
mag please God — i e , possibly This lotll be the finish to that 
fetei of anxiety — death will reliev e me of the constant care 
v^hich, etc Be that as it pleases Bis goodness— God do to 
me ^vhatever He wills 

Para. 3. 

Kindest attentions — most affectionate treatment. The 
warmest friendship — that witli Sir William, and Lady Hamik 
ton IFas awaiting him at JdapleS — i e , he was destined to^ 
lecene when he reached Naples. Sir William was , the Bri- 
tish envoy at the court of Naples The 'service^ — t e , your 
duties Emma — That was tlie Christian name of Ltady Ha- 
milton. Looking out for the softest pillows — anxious to give 
you gi eat comfort Repose — give rest to The feio weaned 
limbs you have left — i e , to you who have had to undergo 
great bodily strain, and have lost youi light eye and your 
right arm in battle. Happy would it have been for Jfelson — ^it 
would have saved Nelson’s character fioin the foul leproach of 
hav in^ecomo the slave of a beautiful and voluptuous woman, 

Hamilton If warm and careful friendship there 

—if he had not been guilty of unpardonable conduct towards 
Lady Hamilton. The character — i. e the dissipation Vnd 
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splendour. ’<Jv Its true light — ao it actually was. ^On the way 
— proceeding to Naples. Detested the xoyape to Naples — 
strongly disliked to go to Naples Because, as he had preA'i- 
ously sefen. the conit o£ Naples -was a profligate and imbecile 
one Netei tins araf hero. A '>tiong Avay of sayiiig- 

— ‘ a stiong outbiiist of public 303- AAelcomed Nelson when he 
reached Naples ' 1 he cout t of Naples .. exisietice — Naples 

was^in imminent danger of being conquered by the French. 
Qjlie Directory ~ihe French GrOACinment Beld towards it — 
vised m it? despatch to the King of Naples 7 he lanovaae of a 
hiohuaymaii— the Avoids AAith which a robbei addie‘!«es a 
tiaA'eller Avhom he is going to plundei • hence. ‘ a lougli and 
pereniptoiy demand £01 immediate sunendei on the threat of 
instant AA-ar.’ Beneiento—n city of Italy, .-32 miles noith-east 
of Naples Detolufiomze — Avoik a complete change in the 
GroAcrnments of the Italian states; i. e,conquei Italy for 
tliemselAcs. 

’ Para 4. 

The joy. fheiefore^ of the Co'int . . . .reheved them — as 
the king of Naples Avas \e\y anxious for the safety of his 
kingdom the defeat of the Fiench. AAhicIi saA'ed it from being 
conqueied bj the French, gaA’c him great 303-. Maria 
Theresa — (born'1717 ,,died 17flO)fA\as thecmpiess of Austria 
and queen of Hungary Mane Antoinette — queen of Louis 
Xn of France, beheaded on October 16th, 1793 Bad she 
been the tusest and aentlest of her se.r.. . hoiror — it A\as 
natural that she should hate and feai the French Hei hatred 
of the French was not an indication of a bad character, but 
a result of the situation in which she was. Progress of reho~ 
hdtonary opinions — i e , the atrocities of tlie French Revolu- 
tion, 

[Page llfi ] Her sister s fate — hei sister. Queen Antoinette 
had been guillotined bv the French No nm easonable appre- 
hensions for her dWn — the natuial fear that she tOo might be 
beheaded. Little accustomed to restraint — she Avas in the 
habit of being obeyed Her feelings tceie excited to the high- 
est pitch — she was in the . utinost anxietj*. The victory—^ 
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^Nelson’s victory over the French fleet at the battle ,of thi 
Nile Constant friend and yat'ounte— confidante TF7io via 
present — who "ft as with the Queen o£ Naples when she re- 
ceived the news o£ the victory Transports— iQe\ing& ol 
^excessive 3 oy. Frantically— ^ke one mad Burst into tear 
—These were tears o£ joy Deliverer — Nelson, heeause bj 
iis de£eat o£ the French he had £rustrated their plan oi 
conquering Naples What do we not oioe you — i e , we - an 
indebted to you £or our li£e and libeity Saviour — sc. £ron 
the hands o£ the French O' that — I wish that. Swollen— 
Med with £eelinga o£ gratitude 

Para. 5. 

Such — t e. o£ gratitude and joy Poor wretched — becausi 
his ship had been damaged Streamers — flags Many o 

the people carried flags m their hands to bid him welcome 
Led the way — were the fiist to go out to meet him 
State barge— a. large open boat £oi use on occasions o 
ceremony They had seen Melson for a few days^ ^o.— 
namely, when Nelson was sent there with despatches to Si 
William Hamilton, by Lord Hood in 1793. See p 38 
Then — i e , oven in that biie£ acquaintance. JJeroic spirit— 
naval genius See p 39 again So greatly influenced hi 
fUure life — enslaved him Whose personal accomplishments 
.. equalled — who was a woman o£ extraoidinary powers 
“ Her singing, her dancing, her attitudes a£ter the antique 
her readiness m conversation and m lepartee, made her wel 
eome every wheie She was lively, clever, unaffected, good 

humoured, and withal exceedingly beanti£ul ” (Laughton] 
Potoers of mind — shrewdness and mtelligence. Person- 

beauty By her influence the British fleet Syracuse— 

p. 95, filways asserted — £ully believed 

Para. 6. 

Interval which passed leceived — the period o£ tiir 

betn een Nelson’s sailing £or Egypt in pursuit o£ the Frenc 

receipt ot the news o£ his yictoiry at the battl 
of. the Nile, ' ' ' 
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# 

' [Pagftll?.] The tidh(fs— the mv>s ot Ins ^■\G\:oTy. Open^ 
mouthed — overcome itli joy at the glad news ho carried, dts 

efect was shot — i. r., she wa'5 so overcome with joy that 

sue hnraedntely fainted awjiy. Lilemllif been made til hy — 
suffered much distre<5« from. Thetv 7iope<i — tlieir hopes of 
Nelson’s sanng the kingdom of Naples hy defeating the 
French fleet Fears — theii fears for Nel&on when they 
received no news of him for a longtime Joy— their joy 
tit hearing that^NeHon had defeated the French fleet and 
thereby obinated the French conquest of Naples. Catas- 
trophe— o. sudden final event. This refers to Nelson’s 

victoiy at the battle of the Nile. So far cxceedino 

hoped for — «o agreeably ‘«iirprising. Proporitonate — ^Their 
gratitude and affection was as great as their admir.a- 
tioii. il/ou’ Ide one dead than a^irc— overcome with joy. 
TcrribUi afiecUno—yovy iendor and affectionate. “As the 
ship anchored, .«he accompanied hy her husband, was the 
'fiisfe to go on board, and exclaiming, * 0 God. is it possible I’ 
fell fainting on Nelson’s arm. A burst of tcais ielie>cd 
her...'” (Laughton) Apnellaiton — name ; title N.amcly, 
** piosener and deliverer.’’ Laszaroni — Neapolitan beggars 
c.nlled after La/aru^, a poor beggar fnll ol «oies who was 
rescued from his graAo hy a miracle wi ought by Ohnst. 
Lararu*! w.as regarded as the pation saint of tJie poor and the 
sick. 

Para, 7. 

His J«Vf7«7ay— September 29th. Fete— a French word 
meaning ‘ festivity.’ 

Para. 8. 

Shooh — greatly w e.akeiicd Her most sxtccesoful general — 
Donaparlo. Flocked xip tn JSgypl — confined in Egypt. 
Noav that their shijis had been dostioyed it seemed im- 
possible that, they should bo able to leave Egypt. Hope- 
less^ as tt appeared, of return — appai ontly hopeless of refcnrn, 
app'aiently because Napoleon escaped the eyes of the English 
cruisers and got. back to Franco in October 1799. His 
army was left behind and surrendered to tho English m.l801. 

S-8 
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Men loHhout farenfs— -wortliless men. Eefeis to -the 'Diree- 
tory Without character — i e, of bad character Whom 
Bonapaite had teiiified into a peace. .. '.his desti'wdion—MXcr 
her defeat by Bonaparte in Italy (chiefly at Montenotte) 
Austria was compelled to make peace with France The 
result was the Treaty of Campo Formio signed on October 
ITtli 1797 By it Austria ceded the Low Countnes'ai^ the 
territory of the empire as far as the Rhine, she reco^izetl 
the Cisalpine republic, and leteived m retiyn Vemce, a por- 
tion of the Venitian States, Istric, and Dalmatia If instead 
of making peace, Austiia had persevered in the war against 
France, it would probably have brought on the rum oi 
France The crisis — the favourable turn affairs had taken 
aftei the battle of the Nile Eniei' the field — join the allies 
m making war upon France VnhroLen forces — the whole ' 
of her huge army. A qcneral lohose extraordinary mihtanj 
genms ^ c — Suwarrow, the celebrated Russian General G730- 
1800), of whom it was said that ho never lost a battleJ 

[Page 118 ] A high and honourable rant in history— 
fame. Sullied — tainted j rendered disreputable FeroctUf— 
cruelty After the capture of Ismail he mercilessly slaugh- 
tered its defendeis and inhabitants, mcludmg even women 
and children, till more than thirty thousand perished, and 
the streets and passages were choked with heaps of the dead 
and the dying At hand — imminent Meeting (he danger—; 
opposing the French Vacillation — hesitation This new coali~ 
(ton — ^Pitf s second coalition, signed on June 22nd, 1799, bet- 
ween England, Russia, Germany, Naples,, Portugal and 
Turkey. ' 

Para. 9. 

Sad his choice — was at liberty. Advance — prepare fori 
war Just cause — Nelson tried te persuade the King of Nap-, 
les that his cause was just, because it is- the duty of every 
king to save his subjects from the hands- of a tyrant, Swori 
in hand in the act of fitting Remain quiet — wait calmly; 
do nothing to crush the French power JCtcLed ow<— driven’/ 
out by force and with disgrace, Qo an— “advance,” Else—* 
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{. e., i£ the King oE Naples did not promise to join the coali- 
tion against France Shipping — collection o£ ships. JBe 
useful to the moi ements of the army — be able to help the 
Neapolitan forces with transports Continuance — ^tbat he 
should continue to stay at Naples. Mishap— i. <?., French 
conquest. 

Para. 10. 

The recovery of Malta — ^Mal^ is an island o£ the Medi- 
terranean, about 55 miles south o£ Sicily. In 1798 it had 
sunendered to Bonaparte and received a French gariison. 
The, villainous hiiqhts of their order — the knights o£ Malta. 
They weic originally called the Hospitallers o£ St Johnot 
Jeiusalem fiom the fact that sometime after the Fust Cru- 
sade (1042), some Neapolitan mei chants built at Jerusalem 
a hospital for sick pilgiims, and a church which they dedi- 
cated to St John ; these they committed to the chaige o£ 
•certain knights, called Hospitallers of St. John. In 1310 
these knights took Rhodes and changed their title into 
“ Knights of Rhodes ” In 1523 they weie expelled fiom 
"Rhodes by the Turks, and took up then residence in the Isle 
of Malta. They are called because they sunendered 

their island to Bonaparte without offeiing any resistance 

[Page 119 ] Bis Sicilian Majesty — ^Ferdinand lY, son o£ 
Charles III of Spain, great gian^son of Louis XIY, King 
ot Naples and Sicily from 1759 — 1806, when Bonapaite 
drove him from Naples and gave the throne to his brotlier 
Joseph. After "Watevloo. Feidinand recoverod Naples, ^united 
the two kingdoms, and assumed the title of Fei dinand I, 
King of the two Sicilies Died 1825 • Arduous — difficult. 

Para. 11. 

General Mad — an Austrian general (1752-1828), who in 
1798 was sent to command the Neapolitan array against the 
French Being defeated by Macdonald and taken prisoner, 
he was sent to Pans, whence he made his escape and retum- 
' ed to Austria In 1805 he assumed command in Bavaria, 
hut was compelledjto surrender with his army of 30,000 men. 
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ib Napoleon. For tins he was condemned to death ; hnt the 
Sentence was commuted to imprisonment All that is douliC 
ful ..^..traitor — Theie is no doubt that ho was a very bad 
general, but whether froni cowardice or treachery is nbt 
clear Assiduously eastolled — warmly praised.^ To' wlib'm 
JSurope might looh for deliverance — who had the genius to 'free 
all the European countries from the ambition of Napoleon. 
What—i e , a protectoi There oould not he finer men — the 
army was indeed a veiy fine one Review — an inspection 'of 

troops under arms by a general or commander for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the state of their disciphue, eqmpmonts, 
&c Unhappy blunder— yemy bad mistake 'llie fellow— 
General Mack 5 spoken contemptuously Kot less charac- 
teristic — equally tending to illustrate General Mack’s charac- 
ter. 3is judgment — his belief m the incompetency of Gene- 
ral Mack Cannot move without five carriges — is a man fond 
of luxury, 1 have formed my opinion — I have now come to 
behove firmly that General Ma(^, instead of saving 
will cause her destruction. 1 may he mistalen — ^ e thiit 
General Mack may succeed in saving Naples and 'falsify my' 
fears for him. ’ ^ 

PaPE} 12, 

T1 Mle—at the same time that Portuguese squadron— 
We remember that Poitugal too had joined m the second 
coalition against Napoleon. Whose neutrality French— 
whose teriitory had been invaded by the French inspito of , 
his having been no enemy of the Fiench, Seep, 68, 11 10-11, 
The Jnea^ure — pamely, the Entish occupqtion of Leghorn.'! > 

^ I 

[Page 120] Amlascadar—i. e , the Neapplitan ’ envoyr 
What — an exclamation of amazement, Received thfi repub^ 1 
licanfiag taken at Gozo—t e , aoquiesoed in the conquest ,of ' 
Gozo for him. Is not his own flag . ...Malta — i e , he has 
pubhcly acknowledged Gozo and Malta as paits of his teiri- ' 
h)ry, Is not hisfiaq §hol at, ^*c e , the French treat hiiq , 
ps mcir enemy every day. And their shot returned... ..flag' 
• the Neapolitans themselves aro fighting against the French- 
pj other places Coi'peKerr-q yessef qF war rapkipg he) 5 * 
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tjelotv ft frigate and carrying not inoie than twenty guns. 

mortars, ^c. — artilleiy. ‘Mortals’ are short thick 
cannon for throwing sliots and shells into fortifications The 
idea of all these questions is that though theie is no foimal 
declaration of war between Naples and France, yet there is 
undisputed indication of hostility between the two states. 
Tantamount to— equivalent to ; as clear an indication of hos- 
tiliiy Written paper — document containing a formal de- 
claration of wai. I give up all knowledge of what is war — 
I confess that I do not know anything of the principles of 
warfare. ‘He means that from his experience he can say 
that no formal declaration of war is necessary, before the 
Neapolitans can seize the French ships at Leghorn, because 
there already subsists open hostility between the two states. 

Para. 13. 

This reasoning was of less avail --Nelson alto- 

gethei' failed to peisuade Naselli to attack the Fionch ships 
on the giound that he had oveiy light to do so since there 
already existed open hostility between Naples and France ; 
hut when he told him tliat it he did not do so the French 
would destroy the harboui, ho was to some extent influenced. 
Argument addressed — an appeal to To remain neutral — to 
' lie unmolested Being achve-^ — commencmg offensive opera- 
tions Sure — which was sure to result in tlieir victory. 

Half-measure — a mean course, between open w'ar and per- 
fect peace Layma an embargo on the vessels — prohibiting 
them from leaving the poi t ‘ Embargo ’ means ‘ arrest.’ 
The Greatest miichief—Tiim . The Ligurian Hefuhhc — the 
republic of Grenoa, so called because the people who inhabited 
the cotmtry round Gronoa were anciently called the Ligu- 
rians Expedited — hastened Tliese ships would have 

brought more soldiers from Fiance.’ 

Para. 14 ^ - 

\ 

^ Saw the consequence of permitting as myself — agieed 

' with me 'in thinking 'that if he allowed these French ships 
td 'go to France, 3iey would bnng back more troops from 
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France for the conquest of Italy Prudently, and certainly 
safely — For a general to be guided by orders from his govern- 
ment IS a wise pohcy Probably it is not always wise But 
it IS undoubtedly a pohcy for which no blame can ho on’ther 
general who, whatever the result of his actions may be; is 
always safe from the punishment that W'ould otherwise, -in 
the case of a mishap, inevitably follow. 

[Page 121 ] 1 act from the circumstances of the moment — 
i e ,1 am guided not so much by the orders of Government 
as by my own convictions of what is right nndei particular 
eirimmstanc s Nelson means that if hd sees necessity'- he 
freely acts m disobedience of orders We know it, was in 
disobedience of orders tliat he brought on and won, the 
battle off Cape St Vincent 

Para. 15. 

» j ^ 

It to IS vain to hope for anything vigorous . with —i. ' e, 
Nelson’s present allies weie hopelessly weak and inesolute 
Depart — leave the port of Leghorn iVb means were toLeii 
to enforce it — the ships were not driven out by force The 
true Neapolitan shuffle — the indecision and hesitation 'which 
was a distinguishing feature of the Neapolikm characten 
Took place on all such occasions — t e whenever tho Neapo- 
asked to undertake active measures against 
the French, he always hesitated The piiiateers at last to 
be disarmed that the Neapolitan general had, atter ten dajs 
of liesitation, at last decided te disarm the French privateers 
anchoring in the harbour of Leghorn To ‘ disarm ’ a ship 
IS to cajiture its guns The com landed — the com which 
Mme of the Fiench ships were cari^ung for Genoa, and 
< ranee was to be captured and taken to Leghorn Sent away 
' orced to leai e tho ship. Characteristic language — Nelson’s 
reply tends to illustrate his character I shall oet no money 
—no share of the booty will be gnen to the English. , jkon'ey 
OHr god m all transactions the chief olgect of the Eng- 
s is to get money 2 hey will be undeceived as , far. as re- 
.? other nations w ill now discover that it is not 

e 0 ject of the English to gain money in everything. 
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Para. 16. 

! Ode — a dignified poem celebrating some important event. 
Sonnet — a poem of fourteen lines containing one thought, 
the rhymes being adjusted by aiparticular lule Poured tn — 
C/. the word “ showeied ” similarly used above Francis- 
«an— a monk belonging to the leligious order of St. Prancis 
of Assisi Panegyric — ^high praise. Ventured upon a flight 
of prophecy —was bold enough to go the length of making 
a piopheey Father AT Cormtek—the Irish Franciscan who 
made ‘that prophecy Ships could not ascend the Tiber — 
that therefore the fulfilment of the prophecy was a physical 
impossibility. Koine is not situated on the sea-coast, but 
fifteen miles away from it, and so it was impossible to take 
Home with ships Met the objection loith a bold front — boldly 
answeied the objection. 

Para. 17. 

Rejoiemgs of this Lind duration — the festivities held 

in honour of Nelson were soon ovoi. The castle of St. 
Angelo — a fort in Rome, originally the tomb of Hadrian,, 
fortified by Belisarius against the G-oths. The Roman states 
— the Pope’s dominions CaHallana—a town of cential 
Italy, 26 miles south-east of Ban. The event loas doubtful 
— General Mack would probably not be able to defeat the 
French. 

{Page 122.3 IRi-'o^g upon the issue— depended upon the 
result of Biis enterprise 7 Ms country- is lost — Italy will be- 
conquered by the Fieneh. The Emperor -sc. of Austria. 

; Paph. 18, 

- Were soon verified — soon proved to be true ; what he-* 
feared soon came to pass. Did not lose much honour... .► 
be ' Zost — they have no sense of honour, and theiefore it 
is -no disgrace to them to be defeated by the French. 
They lost all they /lad— they have lost the little konoui , they 
had. General St Philip — one of the “ Neapolitan officeis ” 
above referred to. Fell in with— happened to meet. > Deserted, 
±6 treacherously joined the 'Frendh. Mad virtue\enough 
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— Wcas sufficiontly patriotic • To kill a traitor to his country 
is an act of virtue, says Southey Level a musket at him-— 
attempt to shoot him MXlitary chest — the bov containing 
cash The ninaioays — ^tho Neapohtan troops who were'fleemg 
from the French Did not behave better — also took to shame- 
ful flight Prospect — hope. Advice — infoimation ' Must 
look to their oion personal safety. — must escape to save their 
lives. ’ 

Para. 19. 

f '*1 

Nelson landed — sc in Naples. Tremendous — very stormy. 
Received — i e, given shelter Asylum — shelter. All this 
was in piepartion of the French occupation of Naples which 
was expected every moment 

[Page 123 ] Trying season — period of misfortune Waited 
upon — served Except one man — Sir William Hamilton. 

Para. 20. 

Palermo — a town in the Noith coast of Sicily. From 
1806 to 1815 it was the seat of the couit of Naples^ , 

Para. 21. 

I 

Exactions — heavy demands Commissar y — ^political agent. 
Maritime supremacy — naval power Secure asylum — a safe 
retreat There was no fear fiom the French, m that part of 
the island Upon the faith and word of a king — upon his 
honour He appealed to his dignity to prove that he was 
telling the truth Infringed — violated He had always 
Mfilled the terms of all the treaties he concluded with 
Fiance^ ; therefore, he argued, the French were not justified 
in making war upon him, > 

Para. 22. 

Bolder policy — i e , even if Tuscany had notheen w'eak and 
iimid in ife dealings with France, Might perhaps . .aiert — ' 
i e , that Tuscany should fall mto the hands of tue Fiench was 
probably not wholly inevitable Weak — ‘Tuscany’s policy 'to 
take no part in the effort of the alhes !to drive the French 
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otit'o£ Italy "was a result o£ her weakness For 5/ct7y— that 
Sicily too nught fall 'into the hands of the Fiench Com- 
modore J)neLtvoi th—an English admiial (1748-1817^ who 
took part in several engagements with the French. In 1800 
he was appointed to the command of the Leeward Islands, 
and in 1801 was created a K 0. B. In 1803 he became 
Ooinmander-in-Cluef of Jamaica and in 1805 defeated the 
French in the bay of St Dommgo Messina — ^a town and 
province of Sicily It was a very important position as it 
ooniQiandcd the nariow stiaits between Italy and Sicily. 
Were not lost vjjon — t e , were hstened to by. Minorca — the 
second largest of the Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean, 
then belonging to England- Assisted — co-operated with 
Helson, The spirit of the peasantri/ properly directed — the 
peasants did not bieak out in revolt. Resources — help 

! 

Para. 23. 

|]Pa§cl24] Corfu— an island situated at the enhance 
' of the gulf of Venice. It was in the hands of the French 
since Bonaparte dissolved the Venetian Republic in 1797 In 
strange confederacy — ^in alliance with each othei which was 
rather suipri'^ing, because Russia and Tuikey had so often 
been at war with each other, A poicer which ' icas certainly^ 
^‘c. — namely, France which thieatened both Russia and Tnr- 
• key. iHir Sydney Smith— an English admiral (1764-1840) 
wrho/was sent to act against the French in Egypt, and, by his 
, bravely, and skill, compelled Bonaparte to abandon the siege 
' of St Jean d’ Acre, in 1799, In 1805 he w’as created a 
( rear-ad mi lal, and was , afterwards appointed to defend Sicily 
; from the invasion of th»i * French who were the masters of 
Uaples. Alditinn of ^strenaih — reinforcement In himself^ 
what Felson lalued moi'e — Nelson attached gieater import- 
ance to the peisonal character of the officers than to the 
( numerical strength of the forces they commanded Cardinal 
I a Neapolitan cardinal who gathei ed together a mis- 

,, cellaneous aiiny of peasants, priests, slaves, beggars, &c , to 
- fight the French. Qwestionahle — i c., not very good. Of a 
> tenaper fitted for such times — t.e., patriotic. A patriotic tern- 
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per is most serviceable in times of Tvar. Calahia — the most 
sontlieily province of Italy gathered together A 

Christian army— H-* called'his army the “ Christian army ” 
probably in alln'^ion to his own church diginity of a Oar- 
dinal, or perhaps to suggest that these soldiers considered 
it a religious duty to fight the French The basest ai\d vilest 
«io<ena?s —low class of men Loi/al peasants— peasants who 
wcie willing to fight for their Icing, the king of Naples. 
Tiiar— an order of begging monks Galley slaves— men con- 
demned to low in the galleys foi crimes they had committed^ 
The emptying of the jails — released prisoners Banditti — 

robbeis Beltveved up — surrendered to the English fleet ^ 

under Tiow'bridge. Were tn a state of famine — received no 
supplies of corn From the effect of this baleful revolution— oti ' 
account of the French Eevolntionaiy War Pressed — 

uigcd lellinq him that £10,000 given away kingdom 

— This IS equivalent to saying — ^Nelson explained to the . 
Sicilian Government that it was of the utmost importance ' 
that they should supply him with provisions, for on this", 
depended the safety of their kingdom He further meant to 
say that the outbieak of the war had made supplies very 
scaice The xoisdom and integrity — wise and honest statesmen. 
Supplied its want — ^procured some money. - ' 

> I 

There is nothing which 1 propose complied with — what- 
<6ver I ask people to do for me, they always do. The exscw- 
tion the accomplishment of my object His object was to 
sa^e Sicily and protect the king and queen of Naples Dread- 
ful— -aitssaAnd. with very great dangers Makes me mad— I' 
^0 desperation when I think of the difficulties.'' 
Worn out exhausted. Sold — i e,livo. 

Para. 24. 

seaport city of, France, 320 miles south-west 
o rans This fleet had been blockaded at Brest by 16 English 
^ ^™er Lord Bridport Under coier of — hidden by. 

j i command to Earl St Yincent m the. 

JU-editerianean. 
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[Page 125]. Zil>eratt :> — sol. tlioni free from Iho blocljado 
umlor which they W'erc af Cndi/. Ad affahfi—<ittnck. 
OitJ'jiJotrcr— dctoai. In thUnl—hy jdoecnu'.il. Oi'an—n 
town and ‘jonporf of Alj^oria, north Africa, Jundton — llio 
junction of the Spanush fleet wider M.iMiicdo ^\ith the Ficuch 
fleet from Bre<t. 

Para. 25. 

jl/oro Ihitn il/ore thpvmh upon opinion than 

upon iids themschfs — Kelson ilmt (hough ho would 

guard Sicily o'- much hj- «oing away lo nieol flu* French and 
Spanish fleets? a*, hy ‘sfnx ing there, yet, o\\ lug to the king 
of XnpleC** hehrf f hat 'Nelson**? orcicnee in Sicily en‘-urea 
his ‘sifelv, hi« going inNn\ would wake the king of JCiiples 
Olid his supporter-, feel ht*lple*-s. nnd would enconr.igo the 
French to attack them iinmediaf‘'lY. Mff h'Uil is brcahiip — I 
feel hopele--*^ Smaller Trowbridge took the larger 

M M:el< hiniselE to join Ncl-on. lie are dedroped — the Eng- 
lish fleet !*• d'-foated hy the French. 

[Page 12C], 2'hei/ trill hare fheir ir/no* fo compleleh/ 
clippi‘d — the French fleet will he so thoroughly depri\cd of 
their power of sniling. 

Para, 26. 

Jvtf ai this time — when he w.i-> in a ^ erv’ despondent 
mood in the fear of losing SiciU (Japfain IJnlloiccl—iillin- 
tish captain 'who liad ^orM'd under JSclsou at the siege of 
Cahi, and commanded the Str/ff^ure at the haltlc of the Nile, 
//of tcork of it — hard fighting to do in the coming hattle. 
Yon see — sc. from the fact of his Inning accepted the pre- 
sent of a coflin The IntlKhead— iho w'oodon partition separ- 
ating his*cahm from the next c*nhin. Jic teas disappointed m 
the .wfi-iH-hnr—tkiptain NiNhoi had lately been leprnnandcd 
for hi< conduct hy Earl St. Vniconl ; and Nclbon was very 
sorry for it. 

Para. 27. 

Wearp of tlie trorld — disgusted with overj thing. In inp 
present stale — in this mood. I could quit it mth a smde — 
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'«froTild gladly welcome death Insensible ^o—do~ not value. 
Time ot the estate six feet by tioo—tiie dead ‘ The estate d 
£eefc by 2’ is the grave, as graves are dug about six feet long 
and two feet bioad He saj’-s he does not envy the wealthy^ 
and the glorious any more, he longs to die, as death will give 
him release from all his troubles. ‘ 

Para 2?. 

jffeepwK/— staying Maretimo— an island on the west 
coast of Sicily Upwards— iarthev into the Mediterranean. 
Four different nations — ^England, Bussia, Turkey, and Portu- 
eal Ai med rabble — undisciplined, ill-equipped army Royal- 
ists— people who were opposed to the republican form of 
government 

[Page 127] Act upon the attack 'the allies Fort > 

St.Mmo, Uovo, iViioio—names of tliiee famous forts, of Nap- 
les. St Elmo, IS situated on the hill of Martino and is a 
f 01 tress of immense strength Nuovo is near the herbour' 
with a fine triumphal aicli erected in honour' of Afonso of 
Argaon Uo-vo is on a bold promoiitoiy, or rather island, 
connected by a bridge with the mainland Neat'ohtan revo- 
lutionists — those of th** Neapolitans who favoured a repubh- 
can form of government, and sympathised with the principles 
of the Piench Revolution In their hands, therefoie, jthb 
casfles Mere not vfry safe, tor they might at any moment - 
fraternise with the Fiench. Moreover they were people who 
did not want to have the king of Naples bi ought back to rule 
Hence if the allies could take possession of these two castles, 
they could capture also the thud one which was garrisoned 
by the French, and become masters of Naples. 

Para. 29. ... 

Capitulate — surrender Option — choice Prince'royal — 

heir to the crown A dag of truce was flying — The flag of tiuce* 
showed that they had no intention to resist, foi, we icmomber, 
they had capitulated to RufEo on condition of receiving a 
^ gu'aiantee of safety. Annul — declare at void- Rebels — flie- 
■Neapohtan revolutionists They were rebels because they 
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did ,not w^ant i6 have their king brought back, but ■wanted to 
'sot up a republican rule. Unconditional — absolute. 

Para. 30. 

jf7«5— namely, to annul the treaty he had concluded. 
Who took an active part in the conference — acted as inter- 
preters. Of this nature —a treaty o£ capitulation made in the 
absence 'of the commander who vas politically empowered to 
conclude tieaties. Bonourahly — without committing a bieaoh 
of faith. Set aside— annulled ” Retired — left Nclson^s pre- 
sence. Silenced by Jffelson’s authority — he did not raise fur- 
ther objections in JTelson’s piesence because Nelson was 
his supciior officer. Not cqminecd — still believing that he 
. could not honourably set aside the tleat 3 ^ 

[Page 12S ] Under pretence of carrying the treaty into effect 
— as if they were to bo gi anted pardon according to the terms 
of the treaty just concluded by Oardiiial Buffo To the ven- 
geance of — to be punished by A deplorable transaction, — a 

stain upon the memory of Jlfelson and the honour of England 
*^This is an unjust reflection on Nelson’s conduct, which has 
also been unjustly represented Nelson did not use the capi- 
tulation tq induce the g<airisQns to lea\o the castles, and then 
refused to grant them life and hberty as was promised by the 
' ti'e.aty. Nelson had given them twenty-foui hours’ previous 
notice informing them that they “ must surrender themselves 
to His Majesty’s royal mercy.” To palliate it uould be in 
%ain — it is impossible to extenuate the guilt of this conduct ; 
Nelson’s conduct was wholly unjustifiable. To justify it 
woidd he wicked— li one were to assert that Nelson’s conduct 
was right, 'he would be guilty of ickedness There is ha 
plternative for...., shame — an impartial historian cannot but 
'tell the unpleasent tiuth, otherwise Le too -would share tjie 
guilt of Nelson’s conduct 

para. 31. 

Gaieta and Capua — t-wo other fortresses of Naples, which 
were then occupied by French troops. Relieved — t. e., rein- 
forced. /Swroro/^— another spelhng of “ Suwarrqw,” the 
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Eussian Q-eneral. But Nelson thougU Ms presence necessary^ 
—but Nelson thought that theie was danger on, the sea 
side He sent Adrmi al Duckworth loith a small part only — 
In othei words he disobeyed the order in two points— (1) m 
not ffoing himself , and (2) in sending only a small part of 
his fleet. Dilemma — a strange situation in which of two 
alternatives both are attended by difficulties. ' 'This^ was, a 
dilemma which he had foreseen — in a letter to Lord Spencer 
he had speculated on the probability of his being called on to 
sail for the protection of Minoica Such an ordei' — an order 
diiecting him to proceed to Minorca At this moment — when 
Nelson had driven out the French and then allies from, half 
of Naples The Admiralty — ^the first Lord of the Aldmiralty, 
Lord Spencer. It would be a ease for some consideration— it 
would be very difficult to decide. Is to he risked — it is wiser 
to incur the dangei of having Minorca invaded by the French ; 
a e., whether it is wisei to continue at Naples Or the two 
Ungdoms of Naples and Sicily— o\ lot Naples and Sicily be- 
completely conquered by the French ,i e , whether it is wiser 
to leave Naples and go to Minorca To risk the former— \o 
continue at Naples. With lohose hiph notions . . .acguamtedr~ 
whom he well knew to be a man who was very careful never 
to disohey orders. My orders —the orders I receive Risked 
my life for the good cause — ^put myself in danger of being 
killed m serving my country I with cheerfulness did my 
commission — in the present case, theicfore, I freely disobeyed 
orders and put myself in danger of losing my appointment. 
The danger of losing my appointment is not so great as the 
danger ot losing my life, and so I disobeyed orders freely 
Military tribunal — court martial. Ihinh me criminal— 
pronounce me guilty The world — the public Regard not 

my own safety — am not guided by selfish considerations. At 
stake — ^in danger. 

Para. 32. 

No attempt — The French did not invade Minorca Effect- 
ea rather than accelerated — accomplished from the beginning 
TO the end, not enabled to have it done only more quickly. 
Doutney means to say that the Portuguese and the English 
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fleet alone had the credit of driving tlie French ont of 
Naples ; the other troops of other nations took very little 
active pait in the undertaking. 

Para. 33. 

[Page 129 ] jB.rpedient — prudent They did not vrish to do- 
it, tor Nelson’s disobedience of oiders led to no evil results, 
on tlie contiary it resulted in success ; but yet tliey had to do 
it, to set an example to others Censi/rfi— reprimand. 
Ma^ardmg — exposing it to the iisk of being conquered by the 
French As it appeared to (hem — The Admiialty did not 
know that Nelson had very good grounds to continue in 
Naples ; the)’ thought he had disobeyed ordeis wantonly. 
In lile manner — u e.. to co-operate with land forces at some 
place in the interior of a country Etent — result Though 

indeed the eient .proceeded — though, even if the result 

had been known, he would still have bpen reprimanded, for 
ho was lepnmanded not because his conduct bi ought on any 
disaster but because disobedience of oideis is detiimental to 
military and na^^'al discipline. It would not be the less accept- 
able— it would still have been welcomed as joyfully as it had 
been. His judgment in thus employing.... result — that he 
was light in getting a number of his sailors to co-operate with 
the land forces is shown by the fact that he was successtul 
in the capture of Capua. By the gratification of a professional 
and becoming pride — by the fact that his victoiy made him in 
his capacity of a na-sul officer proud of his country's naval 
strength. Becoming — legitimate something w’hich nobody 
can find fault with. To be proud of one’s country is a “ be- 
coming ” pride From having only a left hand — from the 
fact of my being physically incapable of wilting a long letter. 
The motives that actuated my conduct — my grounds foi disobey- 
ing orders. 1 am jitter to do the action than desciibeit — In 
other words, “ I am more of a soldier than a scholar 

Para. 34. 

I 

' Munificence — liberality. Domain of Bronte — a market-' 
town m Sicily, at the foot of Mount Etna, bestowed, with iti§ 
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territory and an income of £B,750, by the ISfeapolitan govern- 
ment, on Lord Nelson, in 1799, nnder the title of a dnchy, 
in reward of his naval exploits Worth — ^fetching a revenue 
of Finally pi evaded — at last induced Nelson to accept the 
present. He considered las own honor too much. . .theirs — 
The argument, when put in the direct form, would be . — “it 
you do not accept the reward we (the king and queen of 
Naples) would suppose that you pay more regard to your 
own honor than to ours, for we feel we are in honor bound 
to make you this present ’* Words — woids that show that 
he was deeply grateful for Nelson’s valuable services. The 
sense of rank — the belief that they are kings Confer a vir^' 
tue upon — influence them to do a good deed Those who seem 
to he most unwoi thy .. .born — ^kmgs who otherwise are worfli- 
less The idea of this sentence is that even bad lungs are 
sometimes led to do a good deed by their piide of position. 
Pride of position m kings does not generally lead them to do 
good But m the ease of Perdinand it did, —it mflnenced 
him to show his gratitude to Nelson by gmog him a rich 
reward The words that he spoke to Nelson .on this occasion 
(given in the next sentence) show that Ferdmand was mind- 
ful of his kingly name which, he feared, would be held m di^ 
graee if he failed to acluiowledge his gratitude to Nelson by 
handsomely rewarding him Posterity— lutare generations. 
Ferdinand Bourbon — By adding his full name, he means to 
suggest that he is a descendant of an illustrious royal family. 

P^a. 35. 

Elevate me — add to my glory At Constantinople— va a 
heathen and a foreign country Nelson was well known at 
Constantfnople because his victory at the battle of the Nilo 
had frustrated Napoleon’s plan of invading' Egypt and tlio 
rest of the Turlash Empire The gi and seignior — the )Sultan.' 
Familiar in their mouths — 'Well known ; a household word. 
M this country — { g , in Sicily l am every thing which a grate-' 
fid monaich , , .me — I am called by the most honourable 
names ■vshicli the king and his subjects can think- of to express 

their grabtude, 

> 
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Para 36. 

The outioard and xisille si(fns of honour -‘H iq titles and 
rewards which had been confoired upon him JIis Sicilian title 
—Duke of Bronte Buie of Thunder— This is the English 
translation of “ Duke of Bronte,” bi onie is Greek for thnrtder, 
Bahomy — ^a savage Kingdom on the west coast of Africa. A 
strong name — Ifolsou was pleaded with his Sicilian title which 
wonld tend to make his a dreaded name among tlio savage 
nations of Afiica To a sailor's taste — a name naturally to 
be loved by a sailor that Kelson was A sailor would inter- 
pret the “ thunder ” to mean the guns of a ship ; he would 
theiofore naturall}’’ like to bo called a thnnderer. Certainly 
to no man.. .apfihcalle— it was a title veiy suitable to Nelson, 
who was veiy strong at sea Offering — piesent Zante — an 
island in the Adriatic, formerly a dependency of the repub- 
lic of Venice, but then in possession of the French. Affected 
hm, touched him more than did the many costly 

presents he had received. That htlle commvmfy—Titinte. 
Truncheon — spear. Accelerate — hasten. 

In lohich amidst the glory and peace of thrones cease— 

when war will die out altogether and tlio wmild will be at 
peace. "Tennyson too dreamt of a similar Millenium when ho 
said ; — 

'* Till the war-drnm throbb’d no longer, and the battle 
flags were iurlcd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe. 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in nnirersal law.” 

— Loclsley Hall 

' Tribute — ^token of gratitude. To the 7iea?’t— deoplj 

, Para 37, 

’ The Homan the Papal slates, the region of Central 

Italy ruled by the Pope. Rome was the capital of the Papal , 
States. precious metal coined ; as opposed to bul- 

lion which means uncoined precious metal. JRequisiUons — 

S-9 
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demands Sterling— oi the genuine currency. This word is 
denved from Easterling,— me early English name for the 
merchants from North Germany, noted for the puiity of their 
money, and said to have perfected the British com Affeclr 
ed — pretended Blasphemous — been use it Iikene'd Napo- 
leon to Christ Detesting the impiety — being offended ‘at the 
sacrilege of Napoleon’s ' being likened to Christ. Groaning 
beneath — rendered miserable by. These perfidious robbers — tlie 
^French. Pillage — plunder. 

Para. 38. 

Tranquillity — freedom from molestation by the Erench 
'Driving the Fiench before him — ^forcing the French to retreat 
iwith fear Complete the deliverance of Italy— make Italy 
totally free from the French The field of glory is ^ a large 
one — one can gam distinction m many ways. never more 
open .. yo’i — i e , you can very easily gam great distinc-, 
tion just now The Pope — Pius VI His restoration— h\& 
gaining back his estates heietic— one who was not 'a 

Roman Catholic Sir James Erskine, being an Englishman, 
was a Protestant, and all Protestants were palled heretics 'by 
the Pope 7 he difficulties — Nelson looked only at the glorjr 
of the undoi taking Committed — put m a position from whicli. 
it was difficult to retreat Civita Vecehia — afoitified seaport, 
,36 miles north-west of Rome Regular fbi tress — sc. and' 
therefore would require more than 1,200 men to conquer it 

Para. 39. 

' [Page 132] TF/iat— namely, the recovery of Rome At- 
tempt— Effected — These two words well illustrate the differ- 
'ence between Sir James Eiskine and. Nelson. 

Para 40 

Completed his work — successfully driven ojit the French. - 
Continent — This word is propel ly used for a collection of 
several countries, and not for only one such as Italy. But it , 
is sometimes loosely used for a large country Prpbably it 
has been used here to magnify the hugeness of Nelson’s 
task Turned the scale against him — made him weaker instead 
of stronger than the besieged garrison. In other words, th® 

? * j 
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numerical strength o£,the J'rench was such iJiat tlic English 
were just sufficient to .contend successfully That is ,the, rea- 
son why the service was very anxious and arduous Love-^ 
They therefore heartily assisted the English against the 
French It JiaS been no fault of the navy — * e., we are not -to 
be blamed. Attached by land— sc bj’’ some of the allies of 
the English He moans to say that he had requested the allies 
to make a joint land attack with him on Malta, but tliey did 
not do so 5 and that therefoie ho is not responsible The 
means — soldiers to attack Malta by land Influence — any 
power of forcing them to obey me' Thote laho have — those of 
the allies who can spai e soldiers for the reduction of Malta 

’ ' Para 41. 

Same causes — namely, 11) the belief that the undertaking 
was a very difficult one, and (2) the excuse that he had not 
recei\ed orders to that effect Demurral — hesitation. lake 
Helson — as Nelson h.id. That lively spring of hope which par- 
tales . ...war —the cheerfulness arising fiom confidence in 
one’s own stiength which produces ceitainty of success and 
bungs about most wonderful victoiies in war Respectable — 
faiily strong. One of the strongest places in Europe — i.e.^ 
Malta. 

1 

, Papa. 42. 

’ [Piigc 13S] ' Means miserably limited. — a very small force. 
At a stand — not progressing , dropped [Command — ^pro- 
cure ’Of his own — of his private toitune Cofti— Spanish 
dollais, Trowbridge had obtained these > dollars from cap- 
tured Spanish vessels in Cadiz bay Evei y farthing and 
atom <»/■ MIC— all I have and all I am. Cause — under- 
taking , namely, the reduction of Malta Box — the gold 

box presented to him by the Czar Paul I See p. 109; 
'Pledged — mortgaged Paying the bills — recovering the ex-*^ 
penses of the expedition from Groverament. i 

Papa. 43. 

, In what scenes,. .. paH — ^the heavy difficulties he would 
have to meet in Nelson’s company. Interest — -someriunff 
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that was for their own advantage. something they 

'were bound to do actively^ endeavouring to 

furnish supplies A knavish rreio—ti set of wicked men/ 
Blind fo— ignoiant of liesignuKf himself wholly fo— depend- 
ing entiiely on Troo/.^’d!— tieacherous A— the Sicilian 
Government Infatuation — love for Lady Samilton >, An 
J£nterpnse—viz ' the reduction of Maha iJyhuroffast 
for leant— suffering gieat hardship for want of supplies. ", 

[Pago 134] Worth lohile—oi any use. Makmq' anothi 
aiiplication — to beg for supplies again If that he the case 
. ..me— He means '—"if we cannot get supplies fiom Sicily, 

we sh ill not he able to conduct the opeiations Distressing— 
attended by great hardships Puglia— tlm modern name of 
what used to be called Apulia, a province on the east side 
of the kingdom of Naples A short time will decide the husl^ 
ness—vre shall have to abandon the enterprise Soon. The 
German interest preiails — the Germans have a secret in- 
fluence over Na]^es, so that much of the porn that should 
come to Malta is sent to the north of Italy foi the use-of the 
Gei man array, At your lordship’s elbow— -a^av you , "With 
you All, all will be throvm on you — you will have to hedr 
the whole blame, if the expedition comes to nothing. Parrg 
the blow — { e , obviate the failure 1 foresee much misclmj 
hreicing—X believe that many difficulties are going to happen 
to us in the futuie Many happy returns of the day tp you— 
may you spend this day (New xeai’s day) happily in many 
future years , may you enjoy a long and happy life.' It^is 
the custom to wish our friends a happy New Year or Olinst- 
mas or biith-day out of pohteness Tender-hearted — touched 
by sight of misoiy ‘ Move — touch with pity Even a Neapoli' 
tan- even such a cruel man as a Neapolitan Hp charges 
the Neapolitans "with cruelty because tney irefuspd to send 
supplies to feed his starving army. ] 

para,, 44. 

With ths day my ability ceases — have no more money 
to do ^0 any more ‘ Pent on starving ms— - determined ,net 
to send, supplies to us, Without 'our being icitnesees of thett 
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tZisfrcss— vre cannot bear the sight of their snfEering so mnch 
pain. 1 curse the day I eicr served^ ^*c — Ve , I bitterly re- 
pent of haring ever served the Neapolitan Goveinment • 

> they did not deserve any seridce. We have characters to lose 
— we aie honouiable men, and so the failure of tliis expe- 
dition will be a disgrace to ns. These people have none — 

‘ the Neapolitans have no sense of honour, and so they do not 

care if they are put to disgrace Do not suffei' .ns — 

' let no blame fall upon us for something of which the Neapo- 
litans should be held guilty. Our country ts just but severe — 
tlie public of England carefully judge who are to blame, 

■ but when they find one guilty they punish him very severely. 

I Deter of my brain — iny anxiety. Girjtnli — aproiinceof 

: Sicily on the south-west coast. The money is ready — ^t. e , we 
r are willing Somethny would be done — you would immediately 
_ fake steps to get ^supplies. Engine— i e., intrigue. He 
. means that some other pow’er is tiying to persuade the king 
of Naples to fall ofiEfiom 'the Bnghdi alliance Ihiton^the 
proper person — I know the man who is woiking against ns. , 
Agreeably <o— in keeping with He implies that the Neapo- 
litans are in the habit of favouring unworthy men All' I 

Write io you — i e., the state of my at my. At the queen' s-*^^ 
f in Naples ; at court Intriguing — gii en to double dealing ; 
professing alliance to two hostile powers at once^ Duplicity 
~double dealing. 

[Page IS5] Open — straightforward Manner of acting — 

conduct. Made a handle of — taken advantage of He means 
that the Neapolitans xvjll. use the imformation they get from 
Nelson in ruining the ' cause of the English. Infamous 
‘ fneis— shameful intrigues. 

. , Para. 45 

( 

Insensible to — unafEeited by. Almost on his hices— in 
the most entreating manner. Protesting — pleading Satis~ 

fed with their professions— accei^ied then diplomatic language 
* ^ of friendsh^ as true. Broken Ins spirit — made him gloo- 
my and cheerless Foreboded — anticipated Decision — power 
I of acting with determmation. Ventured upon — ^was bold 
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enough to adopt Even it hdd no other claims ...'people-^ 
though in other respects also he had done great good to the 
Maltese Common humamtn — such help as every human 
being is expected to render to any one Infatuated — foolish 
Sanguinary— properly bloody, hence druel. JEiZirf*— oiders.* 

To the arc at delight and advantage. proprietors — beciiuso 

they would get the price of the com, which, had it been, sent 
to the Germans, they would not hav'e got Raising— 'u e, 
abandoning Waited in calmness . .himself — was prepared" 
to meet any ill consequences that may arise from hiS act 
Mr Coleridge — Samuel Tavlor Coleridge, the poet and plulo* 
sopher Ihe Governor of iliaZta— namely,- Captain Ball.' 


' Para. 46. , , 

- 2^5 r^W— to reinforce the Fieiicli garrison,, 

in Malta La Valette — the capital of Malta Upon hts own 
^tan indeppndeiltly , without having been ordeied to do sO 
by Loid Keith Left him — quitted his piesence ’ 'Jo sail—axii 
sailed For uhich—ior having thus quitted the commander- 
m-chief without express orders If 1 had not succeeded-^' 
had it not been for this victory over the French fleet. Bro\e\ 
— ruined 


Para 47 ' 'v 

;i this splendid victory which destroy- 

7 ships To have taken a sprig off, ... > 

vTa * . ° from the glory of the captains of the ' 

c Ponelope Had Nelson been present, , 

Sfit-neA ^ ° yictoij'^ would have been gnen to him. 
wfiro in*” their tactics fiom me. Cauaht— < 

S i^i7’«-energy The Mle fleet-ihe French 

fleet which Bonaparte had conducted to Egypt 


Para 48. 


Foully— \(j dishonest means. 

mcnt*bv wLlb letter of surrender - The doou- 

suriendered Malta to the English, 
^osofutdy-positively. As far as they dah^ed-mns 
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they politely added, because they could not, demand Nelson’s 
presence authoritatively, they being his subordinates. Feeling 
of cordiality— \oxQ. Bis spirit could not submit patiently — he 
was a man of an independent character, and so he could not 
always work under orders. jBroien-Zieaj’ted— disappomted. 

' Para. 49 

Hamburg— chief commercial town of Germany on the 
right bank of the Elbe. iZejiort —rumour. Venal — in- 
fluenced by bribery Cabinets — ministry They — namely, 
the* French. Tumultously— in vehalhon. Would fain have— 
were eager to. Testimonials — tokens Ptince of Esterhazy 
— Nicholas D’Esteiliazy, a descendant of the Forchtenstein 
branch of the famous Hungarian family of Esteihazy He 
resided for several years in England, France and Italy, made 
a magnificient collection of woiks.of art, established a splen- 
,did picture-galleiy at Vienna, and was the patron of musi- 
cians In 1809 Napoleon offeiCdfhim the crown of Hungary, 
which. he declined EntertainS—iaa&iod Grenadiers — 
soldiers. Madqelmrg — a city of Germany The cunous — the 
people who desired to have a loohf at Nelson. Rhenish wine — 
one of the best wines is of tlie crop laised on.tlie banks of the 
Hliine., —grape hanest That which had note arrived 

expected — he thought th.»t Nelson’s arrival was the fit- 
test occasion to spend that wine on 

[I'a^c 138] Honour of floxciiig into the heart hero — 

He believed tliat the wine would be honoured by being drunk 
by such a great man as Nelson. The donor — the man who 
made the present , namely, tlie wine merchant Lay by— 
put aside for a future occasion Pastor — clergyman The 

Christian woild — all the Christian countiies Deceived him — 
led him to believe that the Christian world had been saved, 
but the fact was that they had not. jVb Eehon upon shore — 
no able Commander-in-Chief of the land forces ,as Nelson was ^ 
of the fleet Saved — sc. from tlie ihands of Napoleon But 

in hts foresight of the hori’ors . ...nZace— ^e pastor dreaded 
that the worst horrors would befall nis country and all other 
'Chnstian countries if they, fell into, the hands-o£ FranccLj 
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f 

I 

they fell into the hands of France and the worst horrors did'^ 
befall them. 


CHAPTER VII 
Battle of the Baltic. 

Para 1. 

% H 

Yarmouth — a seapoit of England, 18 miles east of Nor- 
wich. Hoisted her colours — This is how ships salute a 'great 
man Bonfire — a great fire lighted on the top of' a conspicu- 
ous place as a maik of rejoicing Concluded the doy— at 
night theie were bonfiies and illuminations _ Drew iip—', 
formed themselves in regular ordei Ipswich — iharket 
town, parliamentary borough and capital of Suffolk, 68 miles'^ 
north-east from London. Brew hint — took out the horses and ' 
themselves pulled his carnage This is a very conimon mode 
of honouring a great man Represent this place in' parhameht 
■—get himself elected as Member of Parliament foi Ipswich. , 
Consulted — asked their opinion as to whether they wotild 
lAe to have Nelson for their representative in Parliiment. 
(^serving remaiking Find out a preferable' path inio'^ 
Parliament do become Member of I^ailiament by shefer , 
torce of merit, and not by flattering the leading meti of any*, 
municipal town When the people ^Ipswich would ‘ thinl tt~ ' 
9 c when he would gain great glory in war, and the people 
who Wien refused to elect him would be only too eager to do 
so. Populace common people Ludgate Bill — ^e name , 
ot an old prison in London. fflo'W '/laZi -a famouf public • 
ui ding in London Common council — the council of a oily 
ernpowered to make bye-laws for the government of ,its ' 


Para. 2. 


the ministry which sue- 
jTiimsfAi* 1801, in which Addington was ‘prime 

exchequer. ' ife three norlhrn 

Sw ^ and Denmark. 

Jfot med a confederacy for making England, § e.— had formed # 
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leiigue called the Aimed Neutrality. For malcin^ Evg- 
■' land resign her nai al rights — ^to coerce England into aban- 
doning her right of seaiehing vessels belonging to nations 
vrho were not at war -with England or France 

. fPage 140] Passions — whims. occasional acts* 

Subject to the vnldest humours of caprice — most vhimsical and 
capricious like aimad man. Crazed — rendered thoughtless 
Safely — without dangei to himself Innocently — without 
committing outrages on others Weak humanity — a human 
being who is apt to misuse hiS powers. Denmark laas French 
al heart — Denmark secretly favonied the French cause 
though not openly in alliance with France Injunctions — 
mandates ; orders Sweden vndei a king — namely, Giistavas 
Adolphus, dethroned in 1809 Whose pi inciples were riaht — 
who was a iight-minded king Southey compliments Grusta- 
vus Adolphus, for, like himself, this king was inveterate in 
'his hatred of Napoleon A taint of hereditary in^tanity—a 
iouch of lunacy which he had inheiited from his ancestors. 
In acquiescence uit/i— accoiding to Two Poum— namely* 
Russia and Denmark Whom it feared to offend— i e , Sweden 
was coeicedinto ]oining the coalition 

Para. 3. 

Cronstadt — a seaport and fortress of Russia, 20 miles 
west of St Petersbuig Reiel — a strongly-fortified seaport 
townof Emopean Russia 240 miles South-west of St. Peters- 
burg. Petersburg - St Petersburg the capital of Russia 
Archanoel — another seaport of Russia, about 40 miles from 
the. White Sea It was foi' a long time the only seaport of 
the empire III manned — not supplied wuth an efficient crew 
of sailors Ciush — break up Properly murmuied — ^had. 

good reasons to be dissatisfied Another— Sir Hyde Parker, 
Circumstanced as he was—i e., because he had repeatedly 
been put under the command of another officer, and never 
given the chief command This expedition — the Baltio 
'.expedition, Carried aioay Impulse — strong feel- 
mg. 
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Para. 4. 

[Pagelll ] Net vous about — afraid to experience. .PicZiff 
icebergs Biace lep— muster courage and energy. 
Jneseare not times for nervous these are stirrmr 

imes in •which the qualities needed are courage and resolu- 
^n, and nervousness is ruinous -heavy shbwer. 

araZZs-ships Of Campbell - ' 

“ Britain’s best bulwarks are her •wooden walls.” 

because it de- 

ends the coast, juat as a wall defends a town. Have fair- 
play-gat the opportunity to fight CVnmZrows— noble. . ^ 

Para. S 

Copenhagen in 1801; 
iinT «P the Armed Neutrality Heaofia- 

, They hoped to avoid war* T/J th , 

situation oF* ff expedition Cnsis— dangerous 

<Sc -SontbpJ* enenites might well have been astonished 

so much m J ^ fe^oas, and ' 

ker ever England’s foes than Sir HydeTar- 

even to the Prp 1 ^pedition must have caused surprise 

perior ral abilities. All-commandina—yoxjm- 

tog” into i °k ““*“8 Calle/at-z 

of Sen the west court; 

bad alreadv rJo ^ bad been made up upon them— he 

ferred f ro^^ P®*-®®® Gathered-in-^ ^ 

Honour mav avion i“^°’^"l^tion received from various sources . 
glory bv nwl-m “^ 1 *^ m ^ cannot —they may gain 

ties,^,ufe Sev onn self-created difficul- 
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I 

passiige of the Sound Instead of C openliaaen — instead of 
anchoring outside Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark. G%ve 
tcejglit to our »ic( 7 ofioijon— influence tiiie Danes to accept the 
British teiins more readily. Cionboig was a better place to 
anchor in, because it was the key to Denmark So Nelson 
thought that by anchormg tbeie he would be able to intimi- 
date tlie Danes into submission. Worild thinL twice — would’ 
deliberate long and seriously Put hs name to war with 
England— Agn tlie declaration of war with England When 
tJie^‘ne,rt viom-nt.. j. e, when he knows well how; 

easily the English ,can defeat tJie Danes / he Dane would 

see our flag had—i e., we would soon be able to conquer 

Denmark. 

Para. 6.t 

Precious time— a, groat deal of time which could hare been 
more profitably employed. H /itV/i teas to be pun based — in 
consequence of which (the loss of time). Bg the dearest blood 
of Britain and Denmark— theia broke out>a war between 
England and Denmark, in winch large numbers of men were 
killed on both sides The Sound — the strait leading irom the 
Cattegat uito the Baltic, between the Danish island of Zealand 
on tlie west, and the coast of Sweden on the cast. The roads — 
the harbdur. Then means of defence. . resisf— they were, 
totally Unprepared to meet the iniMders and weie afraid that 
they would be defeated Pepel — defeat Worthy of hmself 

and of the occasion— 9. letter that displays Nelson’s warlike 
-genius, and Ins masterly grasp of the present situation 
Profiled by — made good use of ; employed it in fortifying 
her defences. Leisure — delay Impoliticly — foolishly. Be 
stronger — sc by fortifying their defences more and more. 
Good match with them — able to fight with them so success- 
fulty' Only consideration— the one thing we aie to decide. 
Nelson means that whether they should attack thorn or not 
remains no longer to be d' cided Here yon are with almost 
the safety — ceitamly the honor — of Knqland. ... British officer 
— ^you are the Commander-iii-Chief ot the Baltic expedition, 
iind your lesponsibilify is greater than what was given to 
any British commander before ; upon your conduct depends 
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nearly the safely of England, or if not quite the safety, un- 
doubtedly the honour Jf this expedition fails, England’s 
position might he endangered and she would be put to great 
shame. Decision — promptitude Rear her head higher than 
gpgr — gam more gloiy Again do I repeat~SlhiS shows 
how earnest Nelson was in his conviction of the ' importance 
of the Baltic expedition ' ' 

[Page 143 ] Never did our country depend so much this 

the Baltic expedition is the moet important of all that 
have yet been sent from England Sow best to honour her..,’,,'' 
enemies — whethei you can contribute to England’s glory and 
humble her enemies by declaring immediate war with 
Denmark or by trusting to diplomacy. 

Para. 7. 

Supposino him to force the passage of the sound — in case 
the Biitish ships attempted to enter tlie Baltic through the 
sound rhouoh perhaps though he thought that 

the damage N’sould not be irreparable, but only slight Crown 
Islands — two island batteries about half a mile from the shore 
in front of the port of Copenhagen ( arnes yofi in — wliichas 
strong enough to enable tlie Biitish ships to enter the Baltic 
Taking the hull by the horns — ^a proverbial expression meaning 
‘adopting the boldest and most straightfoi ward course in diffi- 
culty or danger ’ 7 he Revel ships- the Russian ships'at Revel 
2'he middle jronnds— the sand banks in fion*^ of Copenhagen. 
Floating batteries —moa-oi-yrnr The Belt — the passage 
lymg between the islands of Zealand and Funen Draco— 
Dragon Point on the south-east of the island of Amak. 

Para. 8 

Blsinore — a seaport of Denmark, 24 miles from Copen- 
hagen ThiS town IS the scene of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet’' 
Their fniillei^ wnwioa — they had gone to (’openhagen tc 
negotiate peace on tavourable terms, but failed. ’ 

[Page 144 ] Only lose not an /jour-only let it be at once Nel- 
son adii'sed oxpidition because he knew that further delay on 
their part would enable the Danes to fortify their pkaces fur- 
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ther. habit of secrecy The captain of the fleet — a 

captain who is temporarily given the position of a rear-ad- 
miral. His chief duties are to carry out the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-chief and to maintain the discipline of the fleet. 
He never communicated his plans to any of his subordinates. 
Getting under way — setting sail. Appi ised — informed 

Para. 9 

^ Idh/ appended — wasted gun fire. Soldier-lile— 

t.e., bold and frank. ' Becoming — ^proper The repl)* was rather 
insulting, but the dispatch itself was a most foolish one, and 
should never have been sent 

[Page 145 3 Formality — foimal letter ; an abstract noun 
used as concrete. The dispatch was merely a foimal letter, 
because, in point of fact, Denmark had already declared war 
against England. The British minister had not been sent away 
— there had been no formal declaration of wai It is usnal 
fora country to send away the ambassador of another, when 
it wants to declare W’ar against that other. Passport 
— a letter.of safe conduct At his own demand— on his own 
appUcation He himself wanted to leave Denmark : he was 
’not told to do so Could not meddle with pnhtirs — had no- . 
thing, to do with the political aspect of flie question. It 
was not his duty to ascertain whether there had been a for- 
mal declaration of war between England and Denmark. Be 
was not a liberty— t e , be could not A fleet— a fleet belonging 
to another nation ; namely the English fleet. Of which the 
intention wtas not yet foioicn— which might have come pre- 
pared for w’ar. Approach the anns of—i. e , attempt to attack. 
Male any proposals to the kina — ^This phrase illustrates the 
Danish governor's non-political temperament. From the 
pen of a politician the same thmg w ould have been expres- 
sed in 'the language of politics into which the phrase would 
be translated thus — ‘ conduct any negotiations with His 
Majesty.’ 'J he commander — the British admiral, Sii Hyde 
Parker. If your puns aie not better pointed...... Copenhagen 

— Eotice the beautiful pun on the words ‘ pointed ’ and ‘ in- 
pression.’ As^applled to pen, ‘ pointed ’ means ‘ not blunt, 
/Hid hence fit for writing with* ; as apphed to guns, ‘ pointed’ 
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means * aimed ' Similarlj. as applied to pen, ‘ impression * 
means ‘ -ffriting’*, as applied to gans. ‘ impression ’ means ^ 
‘eftect’ The sentence means— ‘i£ tlie English are as care- 
less in their preparation for 'vrar as thej seem to be in their 
■writing materials it is impossible for them to conqner Cppen- 
haffen ’ 

Para. 10 

Lead the van — command the advanced line of the Heet 
The wind icoidd permit — the ■nind began to blow taronrably 
Remember biere ■\tos a calm for two days J.lacrih;— promp- 
titude : readiness. .4. topsail heeze — i. e , a model ate bieeze , 
more accurately, a breeze so moderate that it admits of the’ 
topsails being spread Admiral Grates — second in com- 
mand at the Battle of Copenhagen and made a K. G B in 
reward for the action 

Para. 11 

Gieat arfmns— memorable battles Ghmi celebrity to — 
made famous The scenes fiom tohence ihe^ are denominat- 
ed — the places where those battles were fought and after 
which those battles have been named. For example in Indi- 
an History the village of Plassey, the town of Buxar, Pani- 
pat. &c , are known only on account of their being associated 
•vnth great battles Otlierwise they are places too insigni-' 
Scant to be widely knoim Known only to the coasting trad- 
er— iamiMai only to those little boats that carry small' wares 
from one "village to another on the coast 

[?agc 142] Here— at Elsinore The scene was eieryicay 

worthy of^ the Hrama— the p'nce ■vv'here the battle "was "fought 
was an important place already, though" it is no'w cliiefly 
Imown as Bie scene of Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy of 
‘ Hamlet ” Southey means to say that Elsinore has other 
importance than that thus given to it by Sbalvespeare ; and 
this other importance he mentions in the next sentence Ho- 
litical importance — strjitegic sitnation It is politically im- 
portant because it is the “ key to the Baltic Sea *’ Grand 
ohjcds are not needed .... imaaination — it is in itself sufii- 
considered an important place. Channel — strait- 
'1 he key the only mode of ingress into. Etery vessel which 
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passes loioers its topgallant 5ae7s— In Southey’s time (and un- 
til 1829) ships were compelled to lower their topgallant sails 
for five minutes in passing the Sound, as a. salute to Cronen- 
berg Castle. 'loll — a tax for using the passage for its pur- 
poses. To hate had its origin —to have been established. 
In the consent — by the common assent Coninhutina to 
them — the payment of the toll lei led towards the construction 
and mamteu.mce of those lighthouses Of late years — re- 
cently. In time 'of peace — because this is the time when ships 
can, carry on a busy trade In times of war some ships are 
employed for purposes of fighting, otheis are kept bach for 
fear of being captured and robbed by the belligerents Pro- 
• montory—a cape Tycho Brahe — a famous Danish astio- 
noiner (1546-1601). Pi/e— castle Helsingburg — a seaport 

of Sweden, on tlie Sound, opposite Elsinore 

Para 12. 

Loicer —grow less steep Landscrona—a. seaport of Swed- 
en on the Baltic, 22 miles north of Copenhagen Lnnd — an 

old town of Sweden, in the piovince o£ Grotland Mulmoe — 
an impoitant seaport town of Sw’cden, situated on the Sound, ‘ 
16 miles from Copenhagen. Flat — level ; opposite of moun- 
tainous. 

[Page 147.] Denoting the vicinity of a great capital — It is 
the general tendency of all who can afford to do so to live as 
uear a big citj’^ as possible, on account of the many advant- 
ages it affords. 

Para. 13, 

The recollections vehich they call forth — their associations. 
Muniftceot—gQTievo'as Fsedencl i/— Ihe son and successor 
"of Christian III, ofi Denmark, ascended the tin one in 1559. 
He w as a great friend of learmng and a patron of Tycho 
Brahe and other men of science He waged a long war with 
Swedi'U which ended in 1570 He received the order of 
the Gaiter horn Queen Elizabeth of England and gave 
his daughter in marriage to James I. Promoted science — 
encouraged scientific discoveries. Hamlet — a prince of 
Denmark., One of the noblest works of human-genius-— 
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Shakespeare’s immortal play, “ Hamlet ” The scene of deeper 
iraqedy — the place where a more Moeful occurrence than the , 
woes o£ Hamlet and Ophelia took place. Queen Matilda 
—Caroline Matilda, Queen o£ (Jhnstian VII o£ Denmark, ' 
and sister oE George III o£ England. She was imprisoned 
m Gronenburg Castle in 1784, from which through the 
influence o£ George III , she was transferred to Zell in 
Hanover The victim of a foul Matilda was 

married to Chiistian VII King of Denmark , hut having 
been accused o£ an intrigue with the minister Struensee, was’ 
divorced and sent into exile She died in 1775. Heart- 
breaking — so heavy as to be almost unbearable She took her 
eveilastma leaie of that infant — hei infant died By the in- 
teiference of Enaland — through the influence of Geoige III. 
Till the last speck had disappeared — ^tiil the last visible pointy 
of land bioked in the distance like a black dot, and then 
became invisible altogether , 

14 

The great Mediterranean of the North — A metaphor that, 
suggests — (1) that tlie most important countries of Northern 
Europe are situated by its shores , (2) it is the greatest high- 
way of commerce in Northein Europe , (3) it IS a sea sur- 
rounded on all sides by laud. Few parts of the- sea 

naiiqation—i. e , ships are constantly saikng over it In the 
height of the smson — duung the best parts ot the year. 

[Page 148 ] So busy or so splendid a scene — active pre^ . 
parations for war by a laige number of ships collected in onOi 
place Veiled their topsails to the flag of Denmark — lowered 
their flags to salute the Danish port. Co rer— defend ; pro- , 
tect from dangers Engage — ^fire upon and be fired upon by 
the battel les there. Ill-timed — too late. Baffling — ^unfavour- 
able Abreast o/— opposite to ; off. , , ' 

Para, 15. 

Pompous circumstance — ^impressive grandeur. Exciting 
— sturmg Reality of war — serious battle , not a sham fight. 
i^ithout its epects — without any serious damage bemg done.^ 
Southey means to say that though the Danes and the Swedes’' 
had made such formidable preparations for war, they were 
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Ttftjible to inflict nnj" serious damage on the English. Osteib- 
taitous display — ^giand'arra}’,of batteups and their cannonade. 
Bloodless prelvde — an incident that marked tlie Coniin'enc'e- 
mont o£ the battle hut caused no loss to the English. To the 
icide <tnd sweepmo dejit ruction^ tchick was soon to follow — th6‘ 
English were soon able to destroy the Danish and Swedish 
forts Hfear enouah to splash &c — They did not touch the 
English ships, but fell into the s>-a in front of them, and 
splashed the water into tliem 2^ot relying upon any forbear- 
ancepfthe Swedes ,.mid-channel — thinking that, though the 
Swedes were not firing their battenes yet, they might beg^n 
to do so any moment, the English ships intended to stiiy in* 
tlie middle of the channel, where they were equally distant 
from the Danish and the Swedish shores Thcg inclined on 
that side — the English ships moved further away from the' 
Danish coast towards the coast of. Sweden. Unmierrupted 
blaze — continued firing Echilatote — amuse The British 
sailors laughed to see the Danes firing into the sea A full 
cable's length — ^not less than 720 feet. Short of its destined 
aim — away from the English ships i2o«nd~broadside fires. 
Inutihty — that it was of no use, because it could not touch 
tlie Danish ships, which were £araw.iy. 

[hige 14!).] Innocent — futile Lugaer — ^a small vessel 
having three masts and long sails. i?adeaw5— rafts. Pan^ 
toons— large flat boats. Galleys — low fl it ships with one 
deck propelled by sails and oars. Flanked — defended on the 
sides. 

Para. 16. 

Council of war — a meeting of the chief naval or military 
officers of an expedition or castle to decide npon the best 
plans for making an intended attack, A consideration which 
• ought to he home in mind — a pOmt which should not , be for- 
gotten’ These officpfs m'eant to say that the English should 
keep a reserve force to fight the Swedes and Russians Sa- 
voured of — resembled. Jf ever it should be hts fortuiie to .. 
aeitm — if ho should over have the honour of commanding' 
a Baltic expedition. Close with a Frenbhmtm ]but out-niancea- 

S—IO 
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vre a Russian — the most successful way of JBghtmg with 
a French fleet is to fight at close quarters; the most successful ' 
•way of fighting with a Russian ' fleet is ' to ’ gam advantage 
over them by manoeuvrmg. Nelson thought that the Russian 
fleets were so deficient in manoeu'vring that superior numbers 
would be of no use to them against a well manoeuvred lEng- 
lish fleet. t 

Para. 17. 

Buoys — floating marlcs to point out shoals or dangerous rocks. ' 
Saw the soundings made — superintended the work of measur-' 
ing the depth of the sea in •various places 

[Pago laO ] Laid down — *. e , placed on' shoals or rocks. 
Boating it — sailmg in a boat 

c f 

Para. 18. 

% 

Opinions inclined to — ^the majority of the members 
favoured In his drst thoughts — ^This suggests that Nelson ' 
•was not one of the officers who had spoken for an eastward ' 
attack on the first day. 

Para. 19. 

Riou — an English captain who commanded the frigate 
“ Amazon ” and was killed in the batle of Copenhagen. 
Weigh — set sail. Shout — a shout of joy Coasted along-- 
sailed along the coast of Doubled — ^turned round. ' 

[Page 151 ] ilfenace— threaten to attack. Cover — protect, 

from capture. ' ' 

Pai’a. 20 ‘ ' ' , ' , 

f 'f'- 

Had not heen idle — had been making active preparations 
for defence Make it known ..,,,end — proclaim that war.had 
been declared with the English. The two crowns — England^ 
and Denmark A spirit — a spirit of patriotism All ranks , 
•—people of all classes Corps — regiment. ,The dower oft 
Denmark — ^the strongest and bravest of the Danish youth 
Drilling — trainmg,, To render courage avatlable-r^po t enable ^ 
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bwc men to fight effectirolY. Most maiortall ^ — ^verr 
serlotjslv. 0/U*.le eitent — nArrow. Mortar-^afs — boafe 
xiarning mortars or short gtin< used for throwng bombshelh. 
To #/i<f ai/rantaxffi— most effectively. In high wind 

the bombslieU'' foil to reach tho object aimed at. 1 fur bed 
of the tnortnr — the solid piece of timber on which tlie mor- 
tar is moanted. 

Para. 21. 

[Pas? 15- 1 Thoss objeds tcMeh render death ten ihle — such 
a.5 a'iCts children, friondi-.'home, 5:c.. semiaiion from whom 
is the most painful circumstance of d«,atn The Enghsh sol- 
dier« wore dying far from home, and hcncc death to them 
was less painfnl than to the Danes who were dying in tlicir 
homes Drani fo a leadtna temd and to thy suecess of the 
njtrro^c—zs he drank he ovpre^sed a wish for a favoarable 
wind that wonld lead them straight to the enemy, and also a 
wish for nctorr next day. JDheorer hfn — betray his pre- 
sence. 

' Para. 22. 

Fafimre of mtml — anxiety. Dirleitc from if — dictate orders 
wliilc lying on bed. Transcribe — copy. This important 
p-mit — the state of the wind 

Para. 23. 

[PaceDjj Traders — merchant vessels. JBcartm — posi- 
tion in relation to tlie ship's position. 0/nmoas— portending 
danger. Of hotr fitih thetr fmovciedpe tras to be trusted — of 
the nnirnstv.ortliy character of their knowledge. Ste-idp — 
not to get confused. Fesohtfe — not to retreat w ith fear. 

. ride — not to hesitate Iietween two or more courses ircnfctl' — 
did not pOiS^'ss. The onlp orovnd for steadiness — a strong 
f sense of dah*, based on patriotism, wliich is essential for 
' steadiness, Fecson to reant that h'e did not trust to — occa- 
» sion to repent of not having directed his movement* accord- 
« ing to. £inpk—Q3 opposed to tbe guidance of a number of 
.pilots. Wiohaie no other ihoiioH than to }eep.,....shot-^ 
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whose only object is to save tlie ships from splitting on roclvs, 
and save their own lives, fools that they are. They .under- 
stand nothing of the art of guiding a ship to the most advan: 
tageons positions for attack. If ant/ merit attaches itself to 
me— if I am to be given the credit for anything ( om- 
hating the dangers of the s/iaZZoios— guiding the ships through 
the shoals In defiance of Z/iem— along lines I tliought to be 
the best, notwithstanding anything that the pilots adiised 
to the contrary 

Para. 24. 

The battle became general— whole' body of the two 
fleets was fighting with each other The word ‘ geneial ’ ha? 
here to be distinguished from * half the fleet ’ above. 

[Page 151 ] But seldom has any plan... .accidents— hnl 
it was completely frustrated by unfavourable circumstances 
Gun bngs — gunboats Weathering —getting round to the 
windward of. J he vacant station — a pomt where there hap^ 
pened to be no ship. That unequal force— oxdj a few frigates, 
which were msufficient for the purpose of meeting the fire 
of the Crown Battery. , 

Para. 25. 

r 

That artillery — the sound of the firing of guns. Lile 
music — ^]ust as music banishes care from the hearts of men, 
in the same way did the sound of the firing of guns drive 
care from Nelson’s heart Joyous — Delightful — The difference 
between the two is that joyows means ‘revealmg his own joy/ 
and deZty7jZ//iZ, ‘ producing joy in the hearer”. Animated— 
lively ; spirited. Elevated— toA of lofty thoughts and feel- 
ings, 

Para. 26. 

^ / 

The real slate of the contending parties — how the' battle 
was going on Preponderate — be Stronger than hope of vic- 
tory. Endurance — continuation. Unslackened — as brisk as be- 
fore. Make the signal of recall— order, my ships to retreat, i 
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page 155.] Too hot — too heai'y and continued Of the 
can?egitence< to hist oton perianal reputation — that aaetreat 
V'onld bring disgrace on liim. If shame it should he deemed— 
Sir Hyde's opinion nr is that to retreat from such an uneijual 
contest (as he thought it to be) was no disgiaee. A miftalen 
judament—n wrong belief, namely tliat Helson nas being 
overpo,wered. 

Para. 27. 

broken jiarts It is tcarm trori— this is a very 
dangerous battle. Tht% day map he the last ....moment — any 
of us may bo killed any moment At the gangway —.iust as he 
n ns descending to his cabin I xoould not he elsewhere for 
thousands— 1 cannot be persuaded b> any considerations to 
leave tlie battle ThoiKands — sc of pounds Jf he should 
repeat it— whether he too should hoist the retieat signal. 
Aehiowlrdge it— say you ha\e received the signal What 
is shoim on hoard the eetmmander-in-edihfr-vAxni signal 
Sir Hyde has ina«ic. No 591 —The note of exclamatton 
shows his surprise Lcate off — discontinue Shruogino up 
Jus shoulders— 1 \ gesture that shows dissatisfaction Leaie 
off action?— Do you ihink I shall retreat ? llaixg me if 
I do — I am determined not to retreat 7 haie a right to he 
hlmd sonictime5— nobody can find fault ^^lth me for not 
having noticed the signal, for, be* ause I have only one eye, 
every one expects that I do not see some objects Glas ^ — 
telescope "J hat mood of mind — that' playful way. Sports 
with Utternes ^ — in which inCn sometimes beguile their an- 
xiety ^Vhen’ severely oppicssed by anxiety or horroi people 
sometimes resort to jokes to* beguile thenisohes Shakespeare 
illustrates this m his ffomirt - When Hamlet returns to his 
friends aftei an interview' witli the ghost he calls out to 
Horatio * 

t e ' i 

' “ Hillo ho, ho. hoy • comp bird, come ” (I v ) > 

[fiigtlol)] Hanp— do not care for >lnsia<>)' — obey. Such 
signals— cowavdly orders. Nail mine to the mast — I shall not 
have my signal for close action lowered down. “Sometimes, 
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however, oaptains before entering battle do literally Iwro 
their colours ' nailed to the mast, so as c to indicate theFr 
intention of fighting to the last and never surrendering to' the 
enemy For when the colours are nailed to the mast they 
cannot be readily lowered in token of surrender m the usdal 
manner by pulling the string Hence to nail one’s colours 
to the mast has come to be used proverbially to express the 
resolve to resist to the last ” (Macmillan). 

Para. 28. 

By fortunate mistake — because fortunately he ' could not 
interpret the signal correctly.' Hauled ^—retreated Stand 
fast- -t e , cease firing What they were about — what success 
they had gained What will NeUon think of us — i e , Helson 
will think us cowards Drew o/f— retreated Splinter— a 
piece of broken mast Showed her stern to — turned back 
from Ihemainhrace — the rope by which the mam-yard is 
palled round This was done to turn the ship’s head A ra- 
hng shot — a shot passing along the length of the vessel ’ '' 

Except it had been Nelson himself . . .loss — i e. he was 
the second best officer in the British Navy, and his death 
was therefore a great loss , 

Para. 29. ' * 

To great advantage — The advantage was that their ships 
were not visible, because their masts had been loweied ; and 
hence the English could not aim at them so successfully. 
Struck — loiieied The hulls could only be seen at intervals— 
The lo-wer portion of the ships was enveloped in smote and 
hence it could be seen only when the smoke cleared , > 

Para. 30. * 

[Page 157.] The Prince Royal — the eldest son of the king 
of Denmark (Christian VII) This prince afterwards became 
king of Denmark under {he .title of Fredenok VI A cour- 
age not more unhappily . Fiance — i e , but the Danes acted 
very ^prudently m espousing the French qause, for which 
they had their capital bombarded by the English. Early in 
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the ocitott— Very soon after the, commencement of ’ the battle. 
Volunteered'-oSered Breastwovh—z. railing on the quarter- 
deck .and I fore-castle.' Port-holes — the holes in the sides 
of a man-of-war for, the discharge of . shots Beloio the 
ieach of the stern chasers — so that the muzzles of the stem 
chasers .could not be suificiently loweied so as to hit the 
boat. , The guns' at ihe stern are called the stern chasers 
because they are used 'by a ship when it is chased by an 
enemy’s ship. . s 

Para.' 81. 

page 158 ] Adrift — floating at random. In this manner — 
i. g , thus desperately. Praams — laige flat open boats used 
in the Baltic for loading and unloading ships. Able to exert 
themselves — who were not badly wounded. 

Para. 32. 


[Page 159 ] This massacre— cold blooded murder They 
were' unable to light 'and yet they were being fired upon. 
Peculiar to fttmseZf— thoroughly characteiistio Brothers — 
' because the English nation is a mix'ed people, having a 
Danish element too We remember that the Danes used to 
invade Britain and made several settlements in it Wafer — ' 
a thin' leaf of paste, spread over wiih gum-water, and diied — 
used m sealing letters Woiked — approach. This formid- 
able work — namely, the Trekroner Battery. 

U . Para. 33. 


7'he yet uninjured' part of the Danish line — the Trekroner 

Battery, for instance. Adjutant-general — ^the principal staff 

' offie'er of the army. Humble' duty — * e , respects Oveiture— 

proposal of peace. Gnticalj—hecanae the wind might any 

moment change and make it very 'difficult for him to get out 

of 'the intricate harbour. Immediately under — directly in the 

direction of. ' * 

‘<1 ' ''' ' ^ 

Para. 34. 


i >t>i?owWe-/ieadc<2=bicipital. .Beori— centre. ' Sent ever het^ 
side — ^knocked down. ^ 's 
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[Page Ifil 1 Taking 7wr— overtaking her. Amidships— 
Tnnlfw iiy between the , bead -and the stern. Became fasi— 
^tuck Beat of action — the' excitement o£ the battle That 
land of feeling— a feeling of melancholy Piessed hedvtlg oh 
Jits exhausted sywnfi— overpowered him, tired as he was 
Overcast —cloudy \Vhtte flags — ^flags of truce ^ShatteHi 

shps — the Danish ships which had surrendered. ,lhe gnef 
jogs to come — no one w;as yet aw'are of the names of those ol • 
his fellows that had been killed 7'he account ofihe dead 
... up — the list of the dead had not yet been prepared A 
weight — a source of pain. Blew up — exploded.^ > But , off— 
sailed. 


Para’. 35. 


The fate — Some were burned and some were drowned 
Impression of retributive ywsttce-- the feeling of a due ven- 

f eance. iSlierner— less tender At the battle of the Nile, 
Telson was not so much moved at the sight of the burning 
French ships as he -was lieie, because he enterfainfea 
a feeling of vengeance for the > French who had severely 
offended him, which he did not do in the case' of the iDanes, 
Austere deliqhl — hard-hearted joy / he appointed minister — 

the officer who had been entrusted with the duty - of wreak- 
ing the vengeance. . V ■, ' 

f » I ' V ^ ^ 


[Pago 162 ] They were ofEnphsh mould — ^they were similar 
in character to the English' Of English blood — they belong 
to the same Teutonic race to which the English belong These 
considerations influenced Nelson to feel picy -for -the 'Danes 
Reflection — consideration. Ahngled — was added to '■rlhke 
melancholy thonahts — the considerations that influenced him 
«) feel pity Predisposed him — ^had f made him already in- 
clined , Not master of his moiements — not in chief command 
In so far as he had been successtul .judgment — the- victory 
he had gained by disobeyiijg the orders of the commander- 
in-chief showed that the commander-in chief had made # 
offipable blunder in passing those ordefrs. Hanged — that w 
the puhishment for gross disobedience. 
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Para. 36. 

This was the languaf/e of a man who, — these words 
clearly show tJiat Nelson’s mind was oppressed by anxiety 
for the consequences he had risked by disobeying orders j for 
men sometimes express an anxious thought playfully, because 
they feel they have betrayed it imprudently Nelson spoke 
playfully of the punishment he had risked by disobeying 
orders, because the fear [or it was troublinv him, and so he 
naturally sought relief by expressing it. But even in express- 
ing it he thought he had acted improperly ; and so ho tried to 
laugh it away Jealous of his own axithonty — careful not to 
have his orders disobeyed Suspension of hostilittes — truce. 
Mangled — wounded. 

Para. 37. 

f ' , 

Good Friday — Good Friday is a mournful day for Chns- 
.tinns, because it is the anniversary of ('hrist’s crucifixion It 
was therefore bv a strange coincidence that Good Fiiday fell 
on a day when almost eveiy house in Copenhagen was mourn- 
ing for the death of membeis who fell m the battle Made 
all distinction of days be forgotten — made it impossible for 
them .to observe the Good Friday^ 

[Page 163 ] Felt the conwlations of f'hriitiamti/ — died 
peacefully like true Christians' or bore their afflictions 
patiently Who needed the consolations of Ch istianiiy — 
Avho . were, left behind to mourn for those who nad 
been killed in the battle Perhaps -This word suggests that 
about half the population of Copenhagen penshed in 'this 
battle. Its observaheei—ihg oeiemomes usually peiform^d 
on Good Friday *-plaeing a few on board each 

pf their ships Thet/ were not near enoiiah—mo ships were 
too far away from the Danish ships to be able to, fire mus- 
kets, at them .Were not wanted at the guns— tiiough they 
were near enough for guns, there were men who were 
workmg the guns already, so these soldiers w ere’not required 
there. Wiped away— removed Dravm up — maishalled in 
a row. Gangway — a platform of planks leading from the 
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quarter-deck to the forecastle. In this high position the 
soldiers were much exposed to the enemy’s fire. To sahs/ij 
i/iis cruel point of Twnour—io save them the disgrace of hav- 
ing hidden themselves below the deck, which resulted m the 
needless slaughter of these soldiers Without the possibility 
ofannoi/tnq the enemy— although they were absolutely of no 
use in fighting. Mowed down — killed in large numbers and 
very easily ' 

Para. 38. 


This — namely, the entry of an enemy’s admiral into the 
city that he had been so lately bombarding. Wounds^ 
damage AcAilamations —o-nj strong demonstration of' joy. 
Murmurs— any strong expression of dissatisfaction Ihd not 
degrade themselves with the former — were not so servile as, 
to welcome him with shouts of joy Nor disgrace^ thewr 
selves with the latter — nor were tliey so treacherous as to 
attempt molestation. Preliminaries — ^first drafts. Adjusted 
— settled. 

i' 

[Page 104] Bore testimony to— expressed his - admiration 
of Stood— contmued , resisted Jf my lord, J am to male 
all service — ^In other words, all the captains and lieute- 
nants of my navy are very, brave. • ^ . 


Para 39. ' >? ' 

. ! ' ' 

Was not -weakened by distance of< time outplace — ^Their 
sympathy was very strong fora long -time i afterwards ; not 
only the inhabitants of Copenhagen but those of other parts of 
Denmark also sympathised with them Circumstances — bere- 
monies Pardonable — because it was due to their patriotism. 
Sophistry— iaho reasoning Represented .. . .side— stated 
that the Danes had been victorious Less disputable — true, 
‘^rmnd of satisfaction — reason why the Danes should rejoice 
m Is elson’s victory A^ may 'be inferred from his namer— 
,^eilson, tho Danish form of Helson, is a common name an 
Denmark, 
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Para. 41. 

Shoal — shallow j here an adjective. The proofs and 
frophtes of his virfory— the Danish ships he had captured. 
.TVnis— hy the ships being burnt. 

' j 

Para 42 

Hnlks and floats — miserable ships which it was useless 
to cany to England Weighed — carefully considered 

[Page 166.] Dismantling — taking away some masts, sails, 
&c. 

Para. 48. 

Armistice — peace Armament — the gnns wiih which a 

ship is armed Hostile position — ^position m relation to the 

enemy’s ships. The treaty of armed neutrality suspended — 

Denmark 'seveied its connection with the Armed Neutrality; 
That they might he earned'' to Great Britain* s credit in the 
account o/ tear —The metaphor is here taken from the busi- 
ness of banking. For every prisoner restored to Denmark 
she would have to restore one English prisoner. If any 
British prisoners were subsequently taken by the Danes, 
they would have to be restored until Denmark’s number of 
restored prisoners was equal to that restoied by the English. 
In case hostilities should be renewed — ^i£ the wai broke out 
again , Commissioners — statesmen empowered to conclude 
the treaty. , 

Para. 44 

Amicably — without rupture or quarrel; peacefully. Broke 

up — 'Went away. Levee — state reception 

‘ •« 

[Page 167 ] To a bombardment this time — Nelson 

expected that he would not be able to agree with the Danes 
in the matter of the treaty and that he would have to bom- 
bard Copenhagen again. All tins will burn well — all this 
IS 'admirably inflammable material that will ' quickly catch 
' fire when I bombard Copenhagen. Was closetted ‘with — had 
ft private interview with. ^ j 
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Para 45 

Tuseounl — a nobleman next below an earl. Dealing out- 
granting. Fouqh his way up to a dukedom — won victorj^ 
after victory till he was finally made a Duke, ' tKe highest 
rank of the peerage ' ‘ 


CHAPTER YIII. 

Nelsoit ^gain in the Mediterranean. 

Para. 1. 

Thfi dilatorinesi and indecision — See p 142, 11 23 et se^ 
in which Nelson expi esses the same dissatisfaction to Sir 
Hyde Parker Cou'd not lemedu — because he was not in 
chief command What — ^the pain 1 male no scruple in-, 
saying — I declare withcut any hesitation Catlscrona-rn 
strongly fortified seaport of Sweden, on the Baltic, and the, 
principal depot of the Swedish navy Tale any of thou 
laurels . ...there— get for myself any of the glory he would 
acquire there ' ' ' 

Para. 2. : ' 

< . ' t , 

A climate — a very cold climate. More genial latitudes— 
milder climates ; such as those of the Mediterranean "coast. 
The northern hunn*-ss — the object of the Baltic Expedition.' 
7 h£ keen air — the excessively cold climate Cut him to ihe\ 
/wait— badly damaged his health. Affected his spirits— im-, 
tated him. 

Para. 3. 

[Page 160 ] Touched the around — ran aground. Stuck fast 
— remained firmly fixed Breaking up of the frost — melfang 
of the frozen sea-water , i. e,, before spring set in! , , 

Para. 4 * < . \ 

Dreto too much water — m as a too big ship' Being lightened 
~ being made less h'ea^'y Under such an erpectatioTn — when ho 
looked forward to fighting a battle with the enemy. Nelsoh's 
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eagerness to fight battles was so strong that he overcame the 
heaviest difficulties to teach the scene of action. Forbade them 
/o'rct«ir/i/or,«ne— because that would have taken time, and 
he was too impatient to wait 

Para. 5, 

Bronhalm — an island of Sweden in the Baltic 

[Page 170 ] The hostile measures xohich it had taken, .... 
Great Britain — the Armed Neutrality Come toithtn theparii^ 
ctilar circle o/^— immediately concern; directly pertain to 

Para. 6. 

. Giafatus— Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. Engage^ 
ment — tieaty. His allies — Denmark and Bussia. Deputies 
— representatives. Furnished with proper authority — duly 
commissioned. 

Para. 7, 

Gulf of Finland-one of the groat arms of the Baltic Sea 
to the east of Sweden Dispatch boat — a boat carrying an 
urgent message. Alexander — Alexandei I. who reigned' 
from 1801 to 1825. Finding that the commerce of Russia 
w.as greatly crippled by the naval ascendency of the British, 
he took' immediate steps to conclude peace with England.- 
Accordingly a convention took place, and an agreement was 
signed on the 17th of June 1801. Contention — treaty. 

Para. 8. 

With effect — successfully. In a situation to act — ready to 
engage in war The wind Was fair for’Revel — the wind was 
blowing m such a direction that they could easily sail to 
Revel This offer should prove insincere — ^the Russians 
should subsequently withdraw the offer of peace and prepare 
for war '' 

[Page 171 ] Effected all that was necessary — was virtually 
equivalent to peace. 7 he manner of that death — ^the fact that 
. the Emperor Paul 1, of Russia wa^ assassinated by his own 
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subjects who wanted him to abdicate in favour ,of his sou. 

27ta< a change of policy Petersburg— the Russians had 

grown tired of the war, and that they would soon offer terms' 
of peace to England. Trusted anything to — depended in 
tile least upon. The uncertain eoenis of itnie— chance. 
Which could possibly be secured by promptitude or resolution— 
if he could achieve his end by strenuous exertion ' Nelson 
was a man of principle, and nencc never depended for any- 
thmg on chance. Eor, as Greorge Eliot says, “ favourable 
chance is the god of all men who follow their own devices 
instead of obeying a law they believe in ” (Silas Marner). 

Zealand — a very fertile island of Denmark, 700 miles in 
circumference, situated at the entrance of the Baltic. Kioge 
Bay — a seaport of Denmark, m the isle of Zealand, 10 miles 
south of Copenhagen 

Para. 10. 

Now — now that Nelson was put in the chief command, 
Launches— long flat-bottomed boats used to lay out anchors 
and go to and from the shore Disturb the returning harmony 
— renew hostilities 

Para. 11. 

property. Violently — by force. Commit Ihe'afain 
of my country — pledge England To mix the affairs of Den- 
mark and Sweden ships — ^to represent her molestation o£ 

the British in Russia as anyway connected with her < alliance 
with Sweden and Denmark in the Armed Neutiality. 

^ Para. 12. 

, [Page 172 ] The mole—hoxe, the harbour (Revel). Be- 
fore that time it had lain at the mercy of the English ^ — t e . 
had Sir Hyde Parker not lain idly in Kioge Bay, the Eng 
hsh fleet could have successfully blockaded tlie Russiar 
fleet in Revel. ' j 

, Para. 13. 

‘ 41 , ^ *** happened that theie was no causa to regret lost-^ 

tke Russians were sincerely desirous of Amakmjg. peace witl 
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•the English ; hence the English cause did not suffer in the 
least by allowing tlie Russian fleet to escape fiom Re\el. 
Put the intentions of Russia to the ascertained •whether 

the Russians were really in favour of peace. Return a salute 
— ^Friendly ships fire guns to salute each other. 

Para. 14. 

There was a suspicion implied in this — This demand on 
the part of the Russians showed that they suspected hostile 
intentions from the English. 

offended. 

Para. 15« 

Word — ^promise. Sacred — inviolable. 

[Pago 173 ] The act of amity — the document embodying 
the terms of peace Seamen — Nelson is here alluding to 
himself Bad negotiators — not jvery expert in the art of 
diplomacy. Pul to issue — ^bimg to a decision. What — 
proposals which Diplomatic forms toould he fixe months 
long— at we were to proceed in accordance with the regular 
procedure of diplomatic intercourse, would take five months 
to decide. 

Para. 16. 

Down the Baltic — out of the Baltic Going straight to 
their ohjeeb — being direct and straightforward in their nego- 
tiations Seaman-lilc — witli the frankness of sailors Ros- 
tock — a seaport town of Russia, 9 miles from the mouth of 
the Warrow in the Baltic I'he Queen's brother — brother of 
Queen Charlotte, Queen of G-eorge III Mecklenburg — a 
grand duchy in the north of Germany to the south of the 
Baltic. The name of Nelson written by his own hand — 
Nelson’s autograph signature 

Para. 17. 

s The temper naturally arose from the chastisenent — i. e., 

ho .Danes were inwardly hostile’to .England. ' , Thcj chgstisei- 
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ment This refeis to the bombardment oLOopen-f^ 

baffen by Kelson Having -the upper hand of iZtem— having, 
trained a victory over them We Ztaw— that we -wore the 
victors. 

Para. 18. 

Was not deceived.. . Ca/unei— was correct in hia opinion 
oE the intentions o£ the Danish Government. CnppM— 
weakened 

[Page 1?2 ] The confederacy— the league— the^ Armed 
Neutrality. Hefer — postpone Indulgence— gratiheation. 

Working — sadmg with great difBculty 

Para. 19. 

Etpected — because the English people trusted Nelson and 
were aware of his great powers Jutland—Qie northern 
part of Denmark 2 omngen — a town of Denmark in th« 
duchy of Schleswig It is seated on a peninsula formed by 
the river Eyder, where there is a commodious harbour. Fm 
admirals would have done — because it would be beneath 
their dignity to travel in a bug The late battle— the battle 
of the Baltic Or more importance than the battle of the NiU 
— because it broke a formidable combmation of the Northern 
European powers. 

Para. 20. 

A service — namely, to repel Napoleon’s threatened inva 
sion of England For which no Nelson was required — i 
scheme which was absurd m itself, for “ the invulnorabh 
isle ” could not, from its very nature, be invaded by a ' foe 
No great hero was therefore necessary to ^defend Bntaiu’i 
shores Of Shakespeare.— 

“ Tins England never hath nor never shall 
Lie at the prond loot of a conqueror *' 

' — King John. 

' Haltie — his plan of allying himsel 

With Denm^irk, Sweden and Nitssia against G^reat Britain Z 
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172.] encouraged in such a degree as 

almost to lose his senses. AU thnqs....., fortvne — ^ho would be 
sijcccsstul in e\erytlung he undertook Unrefleclinff 
tttde — the Ignorant common people. Were not to be pereuaded 

.fleets— i. r, were seiaed with panic at the threat of a 

foreign inrasion. 7n condeseenfion to t?iis imiwrfZiy feeling 
— to all.ay the popular feai. Bcacliy //rati— the loftiest pro- 
montory on the south coast of England. 

Pai*a. 21» 

Bootagne—nn old seaport town of France, 19 miles sonth- 
uest of Calais. T/ie great attempt — namely, the French 
invasion of England. Bnongh — sc. damage. Flushing — a 
fortified seajiort and the most importtint naial station of 
the Kotherlands Flanders— on the north-e.ist coast of France. 
• Forlorn —doomed to failure. Cros*-tides — contrary currents. 

[uigc 17f.] Prepat ed for a mad Gocernment — kelson 
means that the French, being madmen, are capable of under- 
taking anything however impossible ; and so it is better to be 
on our guard. 

' Para. 22, 

r LUerallp al the fovtidalton........ .defence — just beginning 

to iu.ike our prcparation-s for defence. Rolling around— 
disturbed undnKit'iig water. JJarmch — aseapoitof Essex. 
Tolerable— tairly expert. The ATave — a promontory soutb of 
' Hanvicb lies name needed no memorial— Aio uas already an 
. immortal hero. 

r* Para. 23, 

Schotts eye ica« upon FhsJmig — he expected tliat the 
"French ini.ision would come from Flushing. Flotilla — 
tleet of small slaps. Preposterously — absuidly. Because 

there was really no diuiger of in-vusion at all. Boat warfare 
— attacking the French boat* by means of English boats. 

[Page 1?7.] Aiot congenial to his feelings — distasteful 
to him ; he did not like it. Ilelvoet — a' fortified seaport in 
^ the south of HuUand. 2 timed ihetr thoughts that vsay — uaated 

S-ll 
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to have it attacked I require nursing like a child— mj health 
is very dchcate. My mind carries' me beyond my< stiengtii — 
my impulsive and active nature leads me to TinderKike acts' 
■which I have no strength to perform Do me himg 
about my death. Such is my natui e — J. cannot help it. 

Para, 24. 

> ^ ' 

jEssay—attempt Tide and half tide— an ii regularity in 
the settmg in of the tides consisting m the fact that some^ 
times high tide out at sea is thiee hours later than it is near 
the shore It is very difficnlt to sail during such peiiods 
Braced up — fastened. 

Para. 25. 

Hailed the boats — called out to the men in the boats To 
keep your distance — to remain at a cautious distance , not to 
come near Do nothing— gam no success 

[Page 178.] Boasted of the victory — contains the statement 
that the French gained the victory ITonW have cause to make 
the remark — could not ignore the fact Had our force arrived 
^c — had not some of the English divisions been sepaiated 
from the rest If loas not all the chains in France vessels 
— ^tlie English could have captured the whole French fleet 
inspite of the strong chains witli which they had been fastened 
to the shore ‘ ' 

Para. 26. 

If I were to say I loas content, I should die — i e., my gnei 
is inconsolable. Heal — enable me to forget the soiiow 

TF7iic7i he had submitted to — he had obeyed ' his country- 
men who trusted him by undertaking this sei-vice of defend- 
ing the Bntish coast from aFiencli mvasion Be the only 
one — ^be earned on independently of largei ships 

Para. 27. 

[Page 179 ] Seiiously indisposed — in bad health The^ 
Mediterranean — the naial command in the Mediterianean.' 
The peace of Amiens — concluded in 1802 between Gr<#' 
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Britain, Holland, France and Spain, by -wbicb (1) Great 
Britain sni rendered, all its conquests excef^ Ceylon and 
Frinidad : (2) ’ the French •svere to evacuate Naples and 
■he Papal States ; (3) Egypt was restored to the Saltan ; (4) 
he Republic o£ tlie Ionian islands was to be recognized ; and 
'3^ the int"^riiy o£ Portugal was guaranteed JJie experi- 
ment — Nelson called the peace of Anuens an experiment be- 
jause he knew that it could not last long, and was not in- 
ended to last long. Se saw what he called (he misery of peace 

exetfed — he was sure that ruin would be the result if 

luring the interval of peace, the English did not try their 
lest to prepare for another war. 

The manner in which the mob of London .. .general — the 
lisgracefnl way in which they did it It is said that they 
velconied him by pulling his carriage through the streets. 
Ashamed of hts country — because the English behaved as 
■hough the conclusion of peace saved them from min at the 
bands of the French. 

Para. 28. 

JEceiything which Lady Hamilton had done to it — the 
asteful way in which it had been decorated The longest liter 
vhichever of the three survived the other two. A brother's 
iidoic — the ^ndow of his brother Maurice who died in 1801. 
Pecuniaiy difficulties about money : debt 

The claims tcJitch would necessarily bounty — the large 

iemands which as a matter of couise were made upon him. 

Para. 29. 

Depression of spirits — melancholy. This state of his cii- 
nimstances — ^his pecuniaiy embarassment. Disquietudes — 
juarrels ; disturbances. 

Para. 30. 

[Page ISO], The common coimnl — sc of London. The 
lavi] would nun them m gifts — the navy v.onld gam a senes 
>£ briUiaut victories, rewards for aU ot which would deprive 
hem of all .their wealth. Do you find vietoi its — ^letitbe 
four duty to gain victories. _ _ . 
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Para, 81 

Was of no long continuance — did not last long What,;; 
she had done for her country — It was by her infloence With 
the Queen of Naples that Nelson^s fleet could procure sup-'* 
plies at Syracuse, before he started for Egypt when he de- / 
feated the French at the battle of tlie JTile. Codicil — a ’ 
supplement to a will. Upon the gratitude of the cotinfrg-^io j 
a pension which the English nation should gratefully graut,^ 
her. Barren— not accompanied by any order £oi a pension ^ 
Message to Parliament — sc communicating the news of the , 
renewal of the war. 

Para. 32, ' 

[Page IS!.] The cify— the city of London Their omtsmp r 
— ^the fact of their not thanking the Baltic fleet at the con- ,, 
elusion of the Baltic expedition There ts not that man 
hreathing who — * c, no one. Toreeeiiethemforapaitievhr 

sei'vice.. . .line of service— io accept thanks ior something 1 
well know I never did. It «s there— it is at sea T7hatj 
Nelson means is that he hopes to fight a regular battle with-^ 
the French ships in the open sea, and does not wish them to I, 
keep themselves confined within the harbour. ’ ; 

Para. 33, 

Flag-ofieers — admirals. Asperity — bitterness Than an t 

effmee so entirely and manifestly desei'ved — Nelson wrote to* 
tne county council of the cify of London in very strong ^ 
language, which was absolutely unmerited, for the council 
had omitted to mention the junior officers in their vote of i. 
thanks by a sheer oversight, as was quite obvious, — foi they * 
could have no grudge against them. Regard for thefeehnps- 
— Nelson was very sorry for their disappointment, 

f / 

Para. 34. 

^ ffe governed men by their reason and their afections—hifi 
influence over men was due to the fact of their knowing hi? 
merits and then loving him. Be possessed their confidence— i 
they trusted him. Bel — a diminutive of endearment^ of 
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‘Ifelson’ Severe disciplme — example inflicting ptinisli- 
ment for every slight offence, enjoining strict obedience to 
’ departmental rales, &c. Bred in a severe school — trained 
' wJtb strict discipline. Corporal — bodily. Sucb as floggmg, 
i v'bieh is a common mode o£ punishment in the army and the 
' navy IVho was familiar with loonnds and death — being a 
} very tender-heai ted man from his experience of ivar Sufered 
hh£ a woman— lelt very great pam. UnUndly — ^harshly* 
r There was no occasion for hm to ruin a, poor wretch . ...him- 
, self— it was of no nse for him to inflict addiiional pnni'sh- 
ment on a man who was already sufficiently punished by his 
'crimes Nelson’s idea was that the veiy fact of a man’s 
} having committed a crime was a sufficient punishment He 
" used to pity a criminal'uiore than show anger. In Nelson 
^ there was more than the easiness and humanity of a happy 
! nature — ^Nelson was not, like an ordinary good man, merely 
' kind and gentle : he was actively benevolent (as is stated in 
i the next sentence ) Adite and watchful benevolence — he was 
unremitting lu his efforts to assist those that neede 1 help, and 
used to take measures to ascertain what people needed help. 

: give each man what he deserved Do good, 

• — give poor men more than they deserved. He was not 
.only Just but benevolent. The difference between Justice 
'and benevolence is that Justice regards both merits and 
.‘defects ; benevolence overlooks defects and magnifies merits. 

^ Dining the peace — the interval of peace from 1802 tO 1604. 

- The abuses lespecting prize-money — one of these was that in 
^ the Baltic expedition the captured Danish ships had been 
' burnt and the crew s who boarded them were defrauded of 
. their prize-money Submitted plans —sngoe&ted raQans More 
, e tsily manning the navy — a more successful system of re- 
cruitment Desertion — ^the act of sailoi s running an ay after 
enlistment Bettering — improving Certiftcates — testimo- 

nials of good sendee or good conduct Registered— GiO\ern- 
ment should keep a recoid of the men whose conduct was 
“ distinguished. Bounty — pension 

; [fuge 18S ] The "interest of the money saved by their not 
, deserting. ..expense— plan was to pay these extra 
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b®unties fioin the interest of the money that wonld he saved 
hy the pievention of desertion, which Nelson’s scheme wa? 
calculated to bring about Nelson estimated the average 
cost of training a sailor at £20 , ho also pointed out that 

42.000 sailors had deserted after the Baltic expedition That 
amounted to a loss of £840,000, oi 800,000 guineas. Now 
the inteiost of that sum @ S'’/^ (not a very large rate of in- 
terest then) would he £42,000 oi 40,000 guineas, which is 
sufficient to giant a bounty of two guineas annually ’to 

20.000 sailors, and of four guineas annually to 10,000. 

Para. 35. 

TTinnin^f— attractive ; charming The diffident— t\\m 
of the bo)’-s who weie hopeless of qualifying as expefl 
sailois lempennff — teaching tliem to be moderate Be- 
friending — helping You must he a seaman to be an officer— 
you should first loam to obey betoie you can command , >00 
must first do rough work before you can qualify yourself 
for highei work You cannot he a pood officer loithout being a 
gentleman — you must be polite and forbearing, otherwise yon 
w'ould be unpopular and hence unable to command discipline 
Lieutenant — the second officer of a ship He was ditsatisfm 
with his captain — so and therefoi o prayed to be transferred 
to anothei ship meiitorious , distinguished Han 

much to learn— he wanting in experience The chance d 
IS highly probable Your present situation must be disaaee- 
able — ^j’ou do not like to continue in the ship any longer 
Another — another captain 

[FootSotc p 183 — Tearing the heait out of a bool— 
mastering the contents of a book in a very short tamo. Torini 
over — leading Solicitude — anxiety Ottoman— a stuffei 

. sent Lashed — joined, tied Snatch a few winks of deep— 
take a short nap,] ^ 

Papa. 36. 

[fage 184 ] Benignity — ^kindness Never made himforgi 
... discipline— i e , though he was kind and gentlei'ho wa 
nevoithelessa lery stiict disciplinarian Applied to — poti 
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tioned Intei'cession — recommendatioli If he were here — 

ho \\ere flie 3udge : i£ he werein my place Contrition— deep 
soriow for the misconduct Acknowledgement — confession. 

Inrlottng — properly, putting within an envelope ; here simply 
writing The letteis — tlie young officer’s letter of contiition 

and the captain’s letter of recommendation Pushed himself 
forward to notice — made himself known foi an act of misbe- 
hanour Hence, Nelson means, he cannot hush up the 
matter. Con<teguence — importance For ever — in every case. 
Tits superiors — The obieet of emphasizing the woid Im is to 
suggest that each individual sailor is in every way bound to 
respect and obey his officers 

' Para. 37. 

Called forth Nelson'' s ceal — caused him to do whatever 
he^cOuld For the rights and tnteiests — to enforce the rights 
and protect the interests. TF/ict related to the mortars — the 
duties immediately connected with the guns, — namely, firing, 
clearing, loading, &c. Bate it established — piove Their 
rojys— their company. Not subject to the captain’s authority 
— because, as they thought, they belonged to the Aimy wffiich 
was a service independent of the Navy, so that the naval 
officers had no authority over them Pretensions — claims. 
Rested — based On hoard — while engaged in naval service. 
Clause — section The act — tlie Paiharaentary Statute. Which 
they interpreted in their fanour — which was never intended by 
the legislature to moan that army officers were independent of 
a nayal capiain’s authority even when senang in his ship they 
interpreted it to mean that Importance — The question of 
tile separation of the military and naval services was a very 
important question, because unless military officers w’hen in 
naval employ were put under the oiders of naval officers there 
could not be that control and discipline which is essential to 
efficiency and success 

[Page ISo ] With all content and smiles around me —even 
at a moment when I was absolutely fiee from all anxiety and 
perfectly happy Up start these artillery hoys ^ c — the dis- 
pute about the control'of these artillery officers has come to 
distmb me. ' Set~us at defiance — declare that the naval officers 
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have no authority over them. With your quickness— hidi you 
taken up ihe matter with your wonted alacrity Been lmU 

been dismissed for insubordination and ruined On th 

eve of quitting — very soon about to leave. The theatre of pur 
exploits— world, where we won our victories We’are 
old men now, and will soon die, so that the question does not 
affect us personally. We hold it due— wot consider it to be 
our duty A tongue to speak or a hand to xonte — i e , any 
powers of making a protest 

Para. 38. 

The old history— same thing as has happened so often 
before Do away the act of parliament — establish sonietbing 
contrary to the statute regulating the naval service. Fare- 
well to our naval superiority — flngland Mill no longer be the 
mistress of the sea We should l>e prettily commanded — we 
shall have worthless officers Let them once (jam the step of 
^ c — i e if they can in any way get nd of the control of 
naval officers Bate the other— ^in a farther advantage#' ^ 
My career is nearly run — am on the eve of retirement. ^ 
Embitter— rendieiv unhappy Expiung moments — the mo- 
ment of death Sacnficed to the ormy— rendered absolutely 
worthless by being made subordinate to the army. 

Para. 39. 

At the moment — on the spot Promotions and rew'ards 
should be granted during the progress of a battle or a war ; 
in other words they should bo made by the commander 

[Piige ISCj. In whose behalf he had interested himself — ' 
whom he had recommended for promotion Friendly inter- 
ference — recommendation Godsend — an unexpected piece of 
good fortnne coming from an unknown source Added 
to its oZoms— distinguisfapd themselves in naval warfare 
Legacies to the service — people who bad a sort of legal claim 
to being employed in the navy. Rodney — Admiral Rpdney, 
who in 1782 defeated the French near I)ominica in the West - 
Indies. A Rodney — snoh a distinguished admiral as jlod- 
ney. Protege— yiavd j one -qnder the caie and promotion of 
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another Every Englishman shonld consider it to be his 
duty to help such a one This claimant — a son of Admiral 
Eodney who v as a candidate for employment in the navy. 
(riven'- way to such a name — been reiectea in favour of one 
-who is the son of one of our great admirals She ts full — 
there are no vacancies in her staff. Twenty on my list — 
twenty names on the list contaming the names of candidates 
for naval offices. Cnt many of them out — be preferred before 
many of them. 

Para. 40. 

What was due to — the claims of. Xot intended fai' any 

other .own — a private diary. An old Agamemnon — a sailor 

who had formerly served under me on board the Agamem- 
non. 

Para. 41 

An active service — a command in which he would be re- 
quired to fight battles with the French. The perfidious 
Cor^can— Bonaparte. Southey calls Napoleon by this name 
also in his Ode— 

IC that perfidious Oorsienn maintain 
‘ Still his detested reign ” 

Mow sole tyrant of trance — In 1801 Bonapaite declared him- 
self Emperor of the French under the title of Napoleon 1. 
As ready to attack his friends as his enemies— At p 68, 
Southey has “treaties and rights of neutral or friendly powers 
were as little regarded by him as by the government for 
which he acted.” It had as many destinations as there were 
countries— it might go and attack any country at aU, because 
Bonaparte is totally regardless of treaties of alliance, of pro- 
vocation or non-provocation, of neutrality or hostility il/o- 
mentous revolutions — important changes Ample matter for 
reflection — a good , many subjects to think upon ; a number 
of , projects to work. The film was cleared from Jus eyes — 
he saw the state of affairs as they were. 

[Page 178.] When the French no longer went abroad 

ejwahfy— now that the' extreme republican parly qf France 
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had been overthrovm In 1799 Napoleon ,tras appointed 
First Consul for ten years Before that date -the object oi 
the French was to oveithiow all monaichical governments 
and set up repubhcs in their place in all countries This 
led to great excesses both at home and ahioad These 
excesses uere put an end to and Older restored when Napo- 
leon was made First Consul The jooirei's— the European 
nations The f bn toas chared om hs eyes, and now, when 
the Ficivh... ' befoie them — The idea of the sentence is — 
When Napoleon declaied himself Emperor in 1801, it was 
expected that he had a laige number of projects to carry 
out. He was now able to see the state of affaii s at homo 
and abi oad as they actaally were because the excesses of 
the Bevolution were o^er He saw that the successes the 
Flench had achieved in upsetting the governments "of so 
many countries w^re due to the weakness ol those countries j 
and he detei mined to take adiantage of that weakness to 
conquoi those countries foi himself If >t had been possthh 
lonoer to blind himself, jHelson would . . eiil — Nelson’s behei 
was that Sicily was uninfected with repubhean ideas and 
did not faiour the French and he would have continued in 
that belief had it not been foi tlie fact that the Sicilians open- 
ly declared themselves foi a change of government Iheij 
had I'eason to wish for if — they had been oppressed by the 
king of Naples and so they wanted a lepublic Bui den— 
miserj’ The first and most important duties — to sa\e its 
subjects from plunder and death The Barhary pirates — 
pirates from the coast ofAfiica Algiers in the north of 
Afiica was then a nest of pirates Establishment — The es- 
tablishment of a country consists of its cinl and military 
officers 

Para. 42. , 

This important point— Sardinia. Afforded our fleet faci- 
lities fot watching Toulon — ^because Sardinia is xery near the 
sonthcin coast of France Sardes — Sardinians 

Fieic? of wider, ambition . ..Bonapaite — Bonaparte was 
meditating upon vaster projects. TJndtsgulsedly — openly. 
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i 

71ie former — ^namely, her effort to drive the French out of 
-Italr in which the Austiians had been defeated at the battle 
of Montenorte TT^a? once more .. i^raucc— was about to 
join the French. 

Para. 43. 

[Page I8S ] The doithle object of t$*c — (1) to secure the 
aid of the Spaniards in fiahting the English ; (2' theieby to 
weaken Spain, and then to conquer it. The Pemnsula — Spain 
Eesume her national rank among the nations — be once more 
counted as an independent state Court o f Madi id — Spanish 
government The appearances of neutrality were scarcely 
pieseried — Spain was openly aiding the French. 

Para. 44. 

Rented — re-enacted. Barcelona — a Spanish port. Cata- 
lonia— an old province of Spain situate in the noith-eastpart 
of the kingdom Male large alloioances — excuse many of 
her acts. Gnen up — abstained from attacking. 

Para. 45 

. < 

To which the tcealness of Spain hut not her mil consented 
— Spain allowed this state of affairs to continue because she 
was too weak to dare to offend the French, and not because 
such a state of affairs suited her wishes Unremitting — cease- 
less His home — because he was so constantly there In the 
ought dghtino trim — admirably fitted foi battle 

[Page 189 ] Woidd to God the ships..... good — He means 
that the ships aie damaged and rotten and cannot stand 
rough weather Bad season — period of rough weather. 

Para. 46. 

Anythmo dioot of this — {. c, vague conjectures about 
tbeii destination. &c You thnl yours good — you think that 
the Frenchman you propose to send is fit to be trusted. 7 he 
Queen — sc of Naples Aide — equally treacherous JYot a 
Frenchman comes hei e — I shall not allow a Frenchman to 
come on board my ship. My mother hated the French — ^This 
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might mean that he had inherited his motiier’s hatred of 
the French ITelson could not have known his mother’s 
hatred of the French because she died when Nelson was 
only mne years old Probably it is merely a playful e\* 
planaiion of his own hatred, and nothing more. Sent for 
— called to take the command of the Toulon fleet . As 
he heat me— ns the French believed that he had defeated 
Nelson on a former occasion Of course this was a he, 
and it is the falsehood -of the statement that is suggested 
by Nelson’s emphasising the word. Jn so noiel a situation 
— chasing the English, a thing they never ■ did before. 
Log — the daily record of a ship’s movements and any- 
thing else of interest that may happen in the course of each - 
day. 

[Page 190] If his character was not estahhsheA...^.> -fun 
away — if he was not already believed to be a man who 
would never run away Put the world right — try to prove 
that he had not fled Jf this fleet getsfairlg up with JLf. 
LaTouche — * e , if the English fleet fin^s an opportunity of 
fightmg a regular battle with the French fleet under La- 
Touche. Eis letter, with all his ingenuity, must he different 
from his last — i. e , we hope to deiil him such a heavy defeat 
that he will not again falsely boast of having defeated us as 
did last time His water line — t e , the way he fled A ^ 
water-line is an imaginary horizontal line round the ship at 
the water’s edge. Clued his topsails up — hauled his topsails 
up to the yard in order to furl them. This is done to stop 
the ship Shutting tn Sepet — obstructing our view of Sepet, 

a cape on the left of the entrance into the harbour of Toulon 
Bis meeting Captain Hawher tn the isjj— This happened in 
June 1780 off Sandy Hook on the coast of America There 
was a short battle after which the enemies separated. I neier 
heard of las aiding .. ..liar — he has throughout behaved like 
a coward and told hes The charge of cowardice and false- 
hood is based on an article that was published m a French 
newspaper in which it was stated that the Isis owed her safely 
to flight Nelson thinks this was false and that it was the 
brench ship under LaTonche that had fled and not the Enghsh 
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ship tiiidei? Ha^vker. STotice that Nelson does not mean that 
previous to his meeting Captain Hawker, LaTouche was a 
good man ; he only means to say that ever since his name 
crept into notoriety he has always been known for a coward 
and a, liar. Miscreant — traitor. He shall eat it — These words 
are to be taken literally The throat is a very appropriate 
one, as those who are compelled to admit the falsehood of 
what they have stated are said to “ eat their words.” 

Para< 48. 

Elude his vigilance — escape nnperceived. Administering 
him — giving him to eat. Sandioich — a preparation made of 
two slices of bread w’ith meat or some other savoury food in- ' 
sorted between them. That would he his death — that he would 
die of fear of the English Added ten years to my life — Nel- 
son means that his disappomtment in not being able to catch 
LaTouche will hasten his own death. Patience — Perseverence 
— The difEerence between the two is that patience is the 
quality of endurance without murmuring ; perseverence con- 
sists in determined continuance with a definite object in view. 
Upon the hn<f’s service— on dufy. Sevei’e — stormy The 

Mediterranean seemed altered — it was wholly unlike the wea- 
ther that generally prevails in the Mediterianean Sea Con- 
tend xcith the gales — try to sail duiing a storm 

^[Pftgc 191.] Easy — not liable to sufEer any damage Flesh 
and blood could hardly stand it — -the weather was so bad 
iliat it was impossible for any human being not to fall ill 
Me coxdd only last over — ^he believed he would soon die 

Para. 49. 

, Run a gloi ious race — my career has been very distin- 
guished This was the only evil which he could not un- 

Jiap 2 nness — he felt very miserable whenever he thonght that 
he might lose his other eye too some day More alarming 
symptoms, . . apprehension — he was not so afraid of a graver 
injury. Shatteied carcass — He is referring to the loss of 
his right arm and right eye. 1 am fast asleep— 1 shall die. 
In worse trim — more damaged, A-nght English-feeling — a 
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Spirit o£ firm confidence in the superiority o£ English sailors 
over the French. To appearance tn high feather — appaient- 
ly in excellent condition Paint — colouring and var'nishiug 
Weather-beaten — damaged by storms Like a plum pudding 
— thickly studded with shots, as a plum-pudding is > thickly 
studded with plums oi raisins 

Para. 50 


Lavish her resources — spend a laige amount o£ hei money. 
Ber blood — have a large number of her soldiers lulled In 
Jkirtheiaiice of —to piomoie A perfidious ally — Fiance who 
while professing friendship to Spam was treacherously aim- 
ing to conquei it foi herself Furnish means — assist Un- 
happy — they brought about a disaster, they infuriated the 
Spaniards, they giieved the English, A point of honour — 
a course that they felt themselves bound to adopt in older to 
escape disgrace 

[Cage 192] Miqht have been spared — might not haie 
taken place, as the Spanish tieasuie-ships would then have 
surrendered without disgiace to a supeiior English foice 
0 hose who were its unwilling insti'uments — the English who 
did not intend to bum the ship. 


Para. 51. 

He had sufiicient mortification — ^ho had occasion to feel 
extremely grieved and disappointed JS'nric/t— They would 
have numeious chances of leceiving pmse-raoney Harvest 
“immense gam. A separate command — i. e he was not 
ac undei elson’s orders In the first flow and freshness 
oj indignation when his anger was very severe because very 
recen A dream, an idle dream — merely a vain supposition. 
lus use me-— they treat me most ungratefully m rc- 

rn he ingratitude consisted in their having sent another 
° the opeiations jointly with Nelson 

offeneo oil manner of givmg it make the 

sien^r-the offence A band of 

Mv heart f ° officers whom I love. 

My heait sicells—1 am filled with joy and pride. 
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Para. 52. 

The JUadelen'a Idand'i — a small island to the north north- 
cast o£ Saidinia, between Sardinia* and Corsicsa Unmooied 
— pnlled up the anchors. 

[fage 193]. Its leader — the ship imniediatclj in £iont of 
it The one fleet — namelj, tlio Ficnch fleet The other — 
namely, the English fleet Beat about— sailing hithei 
and thither in soaich of the French fleet. 

Para. 53. 

Sts former pur’tmts of (he French — See Chap V He 
had then pursued the French from Sicily to Alexandria, 
then north to Oai mania and back to Sicily, to the Moiea, 
and down again to Alexandiia where ho found them. Sts 
judgment mt flit be ert oneau<t — though ho might be wrong in 
goin^o a pai ticular place, he was quite i ight in moving in 
searmi of tlioni All is mine ? ight or wrong — the ci edit is 
wholly mine if I have acted ught, the blame is wholly mine 
if I have acted Avrong Of his siiinlai remark on tlie foiiner 
occasion — “ By that oinnioii I must stand or fall ” See p 
95. 

' Para. 54. 

Bore lip — 'sailed. 

[Page I9U] Put iocZ — retieated in fear to Toulon 
Weathered — successfully encountered Gave him . siipe-‘ 
nonig — comforted him Avith the thought that the British 
sailors ATcro supenoi to the Fieneh Gulf of Lyons gale — 
a stoi m such as is common m the Grulf ot Lyons, a gulf of 
the Mediterranean on the south-edst of France The name 
of the gulf IS deriA'cd fiom the Aiolcnce of the waies on 
this part of the coast Buffeted — successfully encountered 
Sot corned away a spar — witliout sustaining the slightest 
mjury. Braved — boldly encountered Masteied — oA'ei power- 
ed. / Thwarted and impeded — hampered in his movements 
V ematiously — in a way that caused him annoyance Gulf of 
Cagltan — a gulf on which Oagliari. the capital of Sardinia, 
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is situated Without a bullhead —A bulkhead is a ^VOoden 
partition separating the cabins of a ship. During a battle 
such of them as are lemoveable aie cleaied away The 
phrase therefore means— ‘pi epared for battle.’ Chilf of 
Palma—the large bay on which Palma, the capital of the ' 
inland of Majorca in we Mediterianean, is situated: Rendez-^ 
«o«s— the place where his ships were to collect. 

Para 55. 

VilUneu'oe — a Prenoh admiral who held a command at 
the battle of the Kile In 1805 he was appointed to the 
command of a Preneh fleet, -with which he encountered the 
English fleet under Kelson, by whom his squadron was anni* ' 
hilated at Tiafalgar He was taken prisoner and after being 
detained in England until the following year, returned to 
Fiance, where, e-^pectmg to be disgraced by Kapoleon, he 
committed suicide m 1806 Last of March — 31at of March 
Co —defended Gantkeaume—a French admiral who 
took Napoleon back to France from Egypt,- and then at- 
tempted to cany sucoouis to the French army m Egypt. 

[I’age 195]. Brest — a seaport city of France, one of 
the chief stations of the French navy, 320 miles south-west 
of Pans sailing with great difficulty Cape de 

Gatte—a promontory on the coast of Spain in the 
province of Glrenada One gleam of comfort only came across 
lam his only consolation in his misery was. 

Para. 56. 

Floion away— ended. Sule-wind — For example if Kelson 
desired to go noith, a north-west or north-east wind would be 
a side ivind. Deadfoul — the wind is directly ooritraryt 
* Foul * means unfavourablp, and is the opposite of ‘ fait’ ; 

‘ dead’ here means ‘ directly’ or ‘completely’ My soul ts ^lly^ 
made up — I have decided Go near to kill me — almost bring 
about my death. Cast down — 'de 3 ected ; doing nothing 
through despair. The Gut — -the mam part of the channel 
between Spain and Africa Tetuan — a seaport "of Morocco 
on the Mediterranean. The Antipodes—seems here“ to mean 
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America. The phnicians Enqhnd — This is equivalent to 

saving that Nelson’s health vas veiy bad. 

Para. 57. 

That fieet fromiohich hexmnhis title — the French fleet 
he so si^ally defeated off Gape St Vincent for which he 
was lewarded with an earldom Momentous — impoitant 
7/tt flaq of hs countri / — the Biitish fleet Donald Campbell, 
thongh m the Poitugiieso employ, was an Englishman IViiid 
tojheir wish — favourable wind the voyage iJe 

— Nelson xdtred at his approach— oi com so 

retreated with fear Because Sii John Qide was a voiy 
tniiid and incompetent officer. Admiral Gi'uvma — a Spanish 
admiral wlio«e fleet w.is dostioyed by Nelson at the battle 
ot Tiafilgar. Came out to him — joined Villcneuve. IZar- 
ftiuyue— an island of the AVest Indies, and one of tlie laigest 
of the Windwaid group Guadclovjie — an island of the West 
Indies, and one of tlie largest of the Leeward group Apiece 
— singly. When 1 haul down mi/ colours ..Alien — ^not till I 
surrendei should tousurjendci He means to say that just 
us he IS detoi mined nevci to sui lender, his sailors too should 
deteimme to do the sumo 

. Para. 58. 

•55 day^i start — ? <», they had set sail 35 days before 
Nelson Gam — make up the delay Madeira— the largest 
islwvdof a group off the westeoast of Africa m the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Barhadoes — the most eastern of the British West 
India Blands of the Windward group in the Atlantic 
Ocean,' 

, [Pngo 197 ] Accounts — information The combined fleet — 
the combined Ficnch and Spanish fleet ' St Inicta — one 
of the Windwaid Islands, 30 miles soutli of Maitinique. 
Tohaqo — one of the British West Indian Islands belonging 
to the Wind u aid group Irimdad — ^tlio most southern of 
theBiitish West Indian islands, opposite the northern month 
of the Orinoco, South America, and within seven miles of 
the continent. JGe was alone in Jus opinion— eyery one else 

S— 12 
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differed from him Yielded expiessed his agreement -^^ith 
■what the others said Foreboding — ominous You lote me 
the Fi each fleet— I mi be able to find and defeat the 

French fleet. Sir Wilhant 2£gers — ^the British general at 
JBarbadoes 

Para, 59. 

Accident confirmed the false inttlhaence — a peculiar incident 
happened •which led him to Ijelieve that his information wa« 
correct, — that the French were bound for Trinidad. General 
oiurni— the feai of tlie inhabitants foi a French invasion 
Boarded — attache^ b'^ tlie French fleet Bocas of Trititdad 
— narrow channels between Trinidad .ind the continent of 
South America. Bay of P ana — an inlent of the Caribbean, 
Sea, South Ameiica, Iring between the island of Trinidad 
and the mainland of Venezuela 'I o make the mouths of 

the Onnoco, — to win as splendid a victory over the 
French fleet here as he had done at the battle "of the Ni?e 
Accitienf— umntentional error on the part of the Tobago mer'- , 
chant’s schooner Ai tifice — the deception of the American i' 

brig Fetching to wtndioard — getting to the wind'ward side ' 
Any other fleet — Any other fleet, undei similar ciicuinstances, < 
could never have been able to get to the windward of Gra- 
nada But Uelson, being an exceptionally able seaman, 
could do it. Gianada — one of the Windward islands, 90 
miles to the noith-west of Tobago. 

Para. 60. 

The Diamond Rock — a small island off the south-west 
coast of Martinique Antigua — one of the Biitish West India' 
islands TF7jer^ Rodney defeated De Grasse — Admiral Rod- 
ney had defeated a French fleet under Count De Grasse off 
Dominica in the West Indies in 1782, that is, twenty-three 
years before By computation — as he calculated Very misei- 
able ^^•ery anxious Cape Spai tel — a promontoiy of Africa 

at the entrance of the Straits^ of Gibraltei 1 cannot help \ 
helpless. Two years wanting ten days — 1 > e , 
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Para. 61, 

f race 199] TVm? — a «papoit on flic noilh-'\ve';t cosi'st of 
Bpam a ^oaporf urn! na\al arjsoual of Fiancf- 

Othmt—Axi i-'IjukI on th<* noi th-ivost coast of Fiance, 25 
, miles from Jit .if —dcs'tm ition. 

Para. 62. 

, Pmdrafwn — “^igacify. Ceuta— a forlKicd seaport of Mo- 
ropeo, opjm-ite Oibnlter Ksvnnnp irhilher to hp^nU’ himself — 
^ailing to any partieiihr place — c\ont Proof i of 

f tpa/'tiy ichtch ] oltatn tn Jox — “ i^adig a sige, 

vras ttie heio of a well known novel of Voltaire. Among 
other proof- of his sagneiiy he i*' represented a*! infening from 
the tT.acp- left by si Iior-e lu* Iwil Me\ei «een tluil it galloped 
well, was file feet high, and had SI -in ill hoof ; that its tail 
was three feet and .i half long 4 that the -l«d> of its bits 
were of tw^ont}* three c-imt gold, and that li- -hoes wereot 
siKet ' (Maenifllanj Tin- eienl, which reminded Sonthey 
of VoU.un‘*^ Zadig. wa- the capture of a wioclc on which 
’ were found -omc papei'^, by an o\amin.ilion of which Xel«on 
%v.is able to draw a «eries of conolnsioiis about the whore- 
ahoni« of tlr* French fleet, The-e infeience«- weio cstremcl)- 
ck'ver. like fho<e which Voltaire's 55adig laid learnt to di.iw 
from very in«uflhent data The Azores — a group of nine 
island- m the Atlantic Oce.in. Pcen rim on hoard — come m 
collision with 

^ [I’agcSOO] The /mre- master- the French officer who 
'iva’i sent to comm.ind ihi^s c.iplnred pnrafeei fhs lexLomnrf 
— the calculation of the approximate jui-ition of the ship he 
had left. The pnVe-rn.ister would nalnralh bsno made this 
calculation before loai'ing the French snip and taking the 
command of the now c.ipliircd ship, and have written ii down 
in the log-book of his new’ ship in oi dei to make it the stai tang 
point ot a new’^ <teries of daily calenlations. lie tiied tlieio- 
loro to calculate hi< now <!hip’s position hi back reckonings, 
that le. In beginning to ealcul.xte from lioi last known posi- 
tion, winch Jiappenocl to bo Corvo, an island of the A/orcs 
group, fie was enabled to do so from the entries in the log- 
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book made by tbe English officeis The dirty 'paper contains 
her woik for the numher of dai/s Corvo the entnesiii tlip; 

log-book made by the English officers since the ship left 
Corvo, were copied out by tlie French officei on this dirty piece 
o£ papei An unaccoiifited-fo7 'run — the distance travelled 
by the ship subsequently, "which was wiitten on the dirty' 
paper but not mentioned lii the log-book Which I take lo ‘ 
have been the chase— IS elson e's.piained this as due to the iact 
of no entiles having been made in the log-book when'thOj 
ship was being chased by the French fleet These fiio ships'". 
— the two ships mentioned m the privatcei’s log-book as' 
having appeared “in the W N W ” At their heels — ^pur- 
suing them > 

Para. 63. ' ’ 

The Channel FZeef — the British fleet guai ding the English ‘ 
Channel 


CHAPTER IX 
Battle of Tbafalgar. 

Para. 1 

Cape JPmislere— or “ Land’s End,” the north-wfest point 
of Spain Melso n had introduced a_new erg— from Kelsons 
time tlie standaid of what might be called a gieat victory was 
, greatly raised Kelson’s splendid victories, veiy much more 
splendid than any victories won before by other command- 
ers, had laised the expectation of the nation to great thmgs', 
so that they were not now content with only a tolerably good 
victory. A somewhat similar occasion — See pp 54. — 55< 
Para 24 ~ " 

Para. 2. 

* 5 

Those islands whei'e they expected, — i e, the West 

.Indian islands 

Para. 3. , 

[Page 202 ] Vigo — a fortified seaport-town of Spam on the 
•’Atlantic, Drubbing — ’beating. He xcanted resolution— , 
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Imd no heart, ' Drhe airay Mte thouqlit — give np the idea 
oflrcahiig the Ficnch Let Ihfi ni'in trudge it rcJio has lost 
hard work can only be expected from those who 
.irSln *want, Ihs co unfenanct. idicd his hp’t—ho looked so 
nneasy that he had to reveal wdiat he first intended to con- 
ceal, * Toeall't heh na hi^_unch—to be a member of the royal 
5 family ; t e , to wnTame. ' * '' 

Para. 4. 

7us oion property— aii things he had a right to take 
kpossession of. Hoice>'er tee mar/ lament your ahsenre — thongh 
■we shall be ver}* sorry for your going awaiy. A quiet heart — 
peace of mind. 

[Page 203.] Tf there iccre more Emmae Xehons — to , 

be a hero one requires the inspiration of a beautifnl -woman I 
like you. 

< Para. 5. 

Lord Barnhnm — First Lord of the Admiraltv. The same 
■spirit actuates the tcho^e ^irq/cMton— all the British na\al 
officers are equally bravo and patriotic. Choose tcronq — 
select unworthy men. Xo app oint metij ieasj>ier . . . . . Tiation — 
Ts^elson's appointment to command a fleet against the French 
on this occasion was unanimously approved of by the whole 
nation. Been Jhaltl around the sea~nirt hall — travelled over 
half ’'the ^bbe one who had defeated and duven 

fliern away Gaul — Frenchman ‘ Graul' was the old name 
of France. Beap the spoils — enjoy the. rewards. 

Para. 6, 

To hear his flaa—io be his flag-ship Uphohf ever— ona 
who supplies furniture, beds, &.c. Its history — how he came 
to be in possession of it He miqht leant it — i. e., he will die. 

_ [Page 204 ] J on_.vnakf vi o habLu-lun eJheen aJard — / e , I 
might probably have been killed As Nelson had no son, his 
brother would succeed to the title on his death and become 
Lord Nelson A d ead set — a determined attack 

Para. 7. 

Once— -See p 126 Para 27. With gloomy satis/action— 
He was miserable and he w isbed to die. 
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Boio — lesigii myself fo His will, Amen-—hQ it so, 

Para. 8. 

By-ioay — an nnfieqnented road In Ms tram — lieliinci 
bun Allot/ — mixture VI tth all hs heart and with all hs 
soul . strenafh — A Biblical sentence Seerd/url, mj 30. 
Pushed ofi — left the shore 

[fagc 205 } Wedged — squeezed Not very ‘prudently.. . 
oecasion — It was not proper for tlie police to ^ep, h ^ck the 
ciowd fiom cheering Nelson as he was goir^“'to ’figfit the 
Fiench Compelled to retreat — ^because the people were 
fuiious. 

Para. 9. 

Venturing to .tea— coming out of tlie harbour. Five no 
salute — lest it should betray his piesence to the Spaniards. 

Para. 10. 

« 

Forgot Ms rani as commander — gieoted him'most cordial- ' 
ly They were so sincere and enthusiastic m their greeting' 
that they did not show the ngid respect due to him as com-' 
mandei -in-chief Resumed the command — joined active scr-'' 
vice again S ecrecy is seldom vraci tra/der= -hecavse public 
meaemes are~generaIl^BIscussed in Kiiliament beforehand ^ 
But the enemy knew that Admiial Loins, ^‘c — what the Frond) ' 
knew w-s advantageous for Nelson They know that -a 
number oi English ships had left the coasts and so they 
believed that the Biitish fleet wras considerably reduced 

Para. 11. 

[fast 20C ] Decoy the enem y out— induce the French ships 
to come out of the liarbonr FWced to sea — obliged to come 
out of the hai hour 1 he French ports in the hoy — suchas- 
Nantes, Bordeaux and otbei s in the Bay of Biscay. Aya- ' 
monte — a fortified town of Spain neai the month of the Gua- 
diana. a seaport of Spain in the province of Cadi5!> 

6 miles west of Gibialter on tlie opposite side of the baj , 
Thus taken of the neutral flag — w'hieh the ‘Danes were taking ’ 
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of tlieii nenfaality by carrying piovisions to the French and 
Spanish fleets in the Spanish hai hours Put an end . ...seas 
—utterly crush the sea pon ei oL Fiance 

' Para. 12. 

guarantee Fledtje guarantee^ that 

we shall fight our best Have these things upon my rnind--^ 
be anxious in the expectation o£ a battle. 

Para. 13. 

The eyes of the —because they bring information 
about the thereabouts of the enemy. 

[Page 207 ] The Carihagena sgnadion — the Spanish ships 
in the port ot Carthagena Pormidahle contingeiicy — a dan- 
gerous thing which might happen 

Para. l^. 

Sensitive delicacy— he was careful not to give them 
offence An inquiry into the previous engagement — the court 
martial to be held respecting hi*? former miperfect victoiy, 

111 as such a dnp spaied — though it w*as a great loss 

to the strengtli of his fleet to let such a large ship go fiom 
him 

Para. 15. 

[Page 208 ] Th eAyhan touci(i— the plan of attact lie had 
decided on ‘ ToucnTiere means * chai acteiistic trnt’ .4s 
far as a man dare venture... found in — so far as I have been 
able to form one, because it is difficult to form a definite 
plan of action w hen the enemy’s position is so unsettled. 
Place you perfectly ai, ease —fully acquaint you. Give full 
.scope to your judgment— allow you great discretion. iVb man 
will render your services more justice — I shall see that your 
serMces aie as emmehllj' rewarded as they deserve. Pelson 
and Bronte — We know thait FTelson was proud of his Sici- ’ 
lian title, and hence in his private letters ho used to sign 
himself as “ Nelson and Bronte.” 
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Para. 16. 

The fleet the British fleet was to he arranged in. The 
•iecond in command — Collingwood Cut off three or four 
ahead of the centre — break thiough the Freiieh lino a little 
in advance of the centre, and so separate from the fiont line 
the three or four ships betvrfen the front line and the centre 
Adapted~XQSid& suited Svpphj any deficiency of signals and 
act accordingly — do of then own accord anything they 
thought necessary but were not commanded to do by the 
admiial Returned—o&anaMj reported gVig patiiotigfund— 
an associatiSff'whose ob 3 ect is to help the nimilies of people 
who are killed in the senuce of their country 

Para. 17. 

[Page 20!) ] Repeated the sional — The signal was made 
by the fiigates and repeated by the Mars for the benefit for 
the whole fleet The repeating shp'i — the ships that repeat 
for the in£ornv.\tvon of the whole fleet the signals made bj 
the admirals or by ships on the look-out Hoie checked 
her course 

Para. 18. 

Telegraphed — sc by means of flag signals The electric 
telegraph was not invented then Keep sight of the enemy — 
continue watching in what direction they go Keep the port 
of Cadiz prevent their being intercepted from entering 

the port of Cadiz Tyroleie — inhabitants of Tyrol, a pro- 
vince of Austria Of all the countries of Europe, Tyrol is 
the most exclusively mountainous 

[Pago 210 ] The wioled tyrant — Napoleon By the Treaty 
of Presberg, Tyrol was transferred to Bavaria, which caused 
an insurrection of the inhabitants, when the French assisted 
tlie Bavarians in reducing them to subiection Their patrio- 
tic leader, Hofer, was executed by Napoleon Similarly 
Napoleon conquered Spain for himself and gave it to be ruled 
by his brothel 

Para. 19. 

From wJatthfeio persons are enthely exempt — which is 
common to all men in some degree. This was to U the day 
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ofhisdattle aZso- Curiously enough Nelson’s belief proved 
to’be true. It vas a strange prophetic instinct. The battle 
of-Tia£algar, as all the woild knows now, was fought on 
October 21si 1805 Swell — succession of large waves. 

The lee line-'ikQ line fuither away from the point from which 
the wind blew. The weather ltne~^e line 'nearer to the 
point from which tiie wind blew. All was as it should he — • 
the pieparations for the battle weie complete and satis- 
factory Tarnish, it — rendei it infamous. descend. 

Para. 20. 

[Page 211.] JDeiotwnal duties — duties of praying The 
night Honourahle Sir Wtlliam Hamilton — The title ‘the 
Bight Honourable ’ is put before Sir William’s name be- 
cause he was a privy councillor. King of Spain — Charles 
IV His brother the king of Haples — Feidinand IV, Strike 
a stroll against — attack. The opportunity might hate been 
ofered—ia the preidous sentence Nelson says that Sir John 
Jervis was ordered to attack tlie Fiench when he found 
oppoitunity. He did not do so, because he did not get tiie 
opportunity Nevertheless, says Nelson heie. the infoimation 
given by Lady Hamilton was none the less valuable. To he 
wrote —to be written Put into — anchor in. J legacy — one 
to be cared for and piotected. 

Para. 21. 

[Page 212.] In pood spirits — cheerful Exhilaration is 
a stronger form of joy than is indicated by the word ‘ cheer- 
ful.’ 

Para. 22 

Eiery alternate ship being about a cable’s length ..astern — 
The plan of battle was that each ship of the front line had 
one ship of the second line ahead and another astern A 
triumphant issue to the day — ^a gloi ions victory. IVhathe 
should consider as a victory — what his idea of a victory was. 
Handsonle— skilful 

[Page 213 ] Ansicerina acclamation— cheers which they 
gave on seemg the signal, showing that they heartily ap- 
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pro\cdo£it. The spmt uhtcJi it hreathed— IS ehons patiio- 
tism and devotion to duty which that sign il illustrated The 
gieat Disposei of all eients — Grodnpon whom depends the re- 
sults of all actions ^ 

Para. 23. 

Ominous apprehension — His officers wore afraid lest' the 
enemy should be able to identity him with the help of his 
ornaments and should shoot him dead. 

[Page 214 ] The steal of Enqland — because the strength 
and safety of England depended on Nelson Keep out of 
action— remain at a safe distance 

Para. 24. 

The last injvi'mity of this nohle mind — his love of fame. 
This is a quotation fiom Milton — 

Fame is the ^par which the clear sun it doth raise 
That Id't iiifiruiity uf noble minds ” 

— Li/cidas. 

Cai 7 1 / all her sail -sail as fast- as she could Shos'temng 
sail — sailing moie slowly Pressing on — advancing To 
obey his own aiders — sc by getting ahead of him Any other 
assailants — This suggests that Biitish sailois are so brave 
tliat they aie never afraid of the enemy. Winning what 
they saio— capturing the combined fleet 

Para. 25. 

The French admual—YiMeaunre. Such conduct—such 
an excellent plan of attach Made his own dispositions — 
arranged his own ships in battle ordei. 

1 ^ ^ — sufficiently near them to 

be tired on 7’o leyiair to— to go to An enm^— a Erench 
snip I shall never see you again — These woids w'ere very 
prophetic. 
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Para. 26. 

(^olnm7i — line of jships. Twopmnts — i two points of the 
inaiiner’s compass, the wliole circumference of which is 
divided into thn ty two-points 

Tlierefoie — because Nelson’s line did not sail quite so 
^ straight against the enemy as Gollinguood’s At the muzzle 
of her anns — in a close contest, so that the mouths of her 
guns almost touched the other ship What taould iTeZson 
ffne to be here — Nelson would have been delighted indeed if 
he had had the chance of being the fiist to commence the 
battle With gratitude — because Nelson had reconciled them 

to each other after a slight quanel that had taken place 
between them They were not upon oood terms — they bad a 
slight misunderstanding with each other. 

[Page 216 ] Good terms with each other t — Nelson means 
it is extremely surprising to find them haimg a petty differ- 
ence of their own at a time when all should combine against 
the common enemy Shale hands hl<^ Englishmen— iorgei 
your petty quarrel and become friends again. 

Para. 27. 

A gun at a time — single guns , as opposed to bioadsides. 
Till thegjaw that a shot, ^ c. — This showed them that' they 
had got tlie correct range Then they opened her broadsides — 
Had they fired broadsides befoi e tips, they w ould have un- 
nece'ssanly wusted a great deal of their powder and shot. 
Clo^e with come up to them and attack them. Late 

in the action — near the clo^so of 'the battle Teel the necessity 

stiile — feel that they were being overpoweied and that 

their only chance of safefy would lie in peaceful surrender. 
The Santisuma Trinidad, JS^elson’s old acquaintance — because 
he had fought this ship at the battle of Capo St Vincent. 
)See p. 73, sixth line from the bottom. 

Para. 28. 

Suffer so much — have a large number of tliem Idlled at one 
time. Thefore^brace bits — the fore-biaces are ropes by which 
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the position o£ the £ore-sail is changed Bits are wooden 
flames to Minch ropes are fastened Warm laori— heavy 
firing 

Para. 29. 

[Page 217 ] Studding sails — flight sails extending on each 
side of the principal sails Boom — a large spar' nsed to ex- 
tend the foot of a sail It does not signify much — both courses 
are eqaally good Tillei ropes — ropes connecting the handle 
of the rudder to the "wheel Let down — closed Poi ts — ^pas- 
sages Musketry — i e , riflemen Endangers — involves the 
danger of Murderous— cvnoX and improper. Picked off — 
shot 

Para 30. 

Fell on ioai’iZ— collided "with. Tier — a row of ships. De- 
pressed — lowered the muzzles Pass through — sc. the Ee- 
douhtable. Temei'aire — the English ship on tlie other side 
of the Eedoubtable Run out — projected fiom the port holes 
aftei being re-loaded 

Para. 31. 

[PiigC 218 ] Ascertaining the fact — sc. whether she had 
surrendered or not Epaulette — a shoulder ornament woin 
by officers in the army and navy Done for me— made an 
end of me 

Para. 32. 

Rove — passed through the holes Badaes of honour— 
stars TFj’i/i eoj’j’ow— because though it was the gladsome 
news of victory yet it was mixed up with the news of Nel- 
son’s death. Berth— n compartment m a ship 

[Page 219 ] Mo human care could avail him — ^no medical 
aid could save his life 

Para. 33. 

Which now began to declare itself — ^from this moment signs 
+1 appear , the English began to perceive 

that the French were givmg way That some fatal cause pre- 
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vented 7«m— that ho was dead and so it was that he could not 
come. 

Para. 34. 

Eoio goes the day xoith ns ?-^how are tho English faring 
m tho battle ? Fresh reserve ships. Going fast-^ 

djing lapidly. Mr. Betty — tlie surgeon 

[Pdge 220 ] With a heart almost bursting— in very great 
sorrow. 

Para. 35. 

Feeling— sensihiUt}'' Live a little longer — because tlion 
he hoped he would die in the consciousness of vicfoiy w'hich 
was yet uncertain J bargained for — I expected. Ho refers 
to what he had told Haidy before this. See p. 212, fourth 
line from the bottom. 

Para. 86. 

Don't throio me overboard — don’t bury me in tho sea. 
The usual method of banal at sea is to wrap tho body in a 
hammock, and diop it into the sea with a number of shots ^to 
make it heavy. Ct. Tenii} son — 

*' Hib heav) -shotted hnmmock-slirond 
Drops m Ins v.i8t and wuuduimg grave ” 

—In Memoriam 

To order othermse — It seems that Nelson expected to |jo 
buried m Westmmster Abbey oi ,St I’anl’s Cathedral. 

Para. 37. 

[Page 221] Articulation — speech. 

[Foot Note p. 221 — Work most magically in the thoughts of— 
inspue. Strategist — a naval officer versed in naval tactics. 
Stoiftness of resolution — quick determination. Whilst there 

remains a British keel afloat— go long ,as England has any 
hav}*atall.] b .6 3 
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Para. 38. 

Be did not live to boast .. .done—h& too was soon lulled. 

[Page 222 ] In the top — on the masthead The top is a 
sort of platform, suiiounding the head of the lower mast 
and projecting on all sides 

Para. 39 

jPorfi c/iams— planks projecting round the stem Imple- 
ments of destruction which other nations, ^ e — ^As m recent 
times the Dum-Dum bullets have been laid aside 

[Pago 223 ] Eten this dreadful cry — the cry of “fire.” 
Self-possession — piesence of mind Fell in — sloped inwards 
Down — closed. 

Para. 40 

Vimcity — enthusiasm. Of ten as the superiority ...conflict 
— though the English liaie won 'many naval victoiies over 
the French, the victory at Trafalgar was the most complete 
of all Muzzle to muzzle — in a close contest. 

[Page 224] Loioered— closed 

Para. 41. 

The spirit — the desire to die with the consciousness of vie- 
toiy Back their topsails — i. e , make the ships almost motion- 
less and so enable ,the gunners to take better aim than they , 
could on a sailing ship 

Para. 42. 

To man the guns against — as artillerymen who were 
ready to fire upon Quietly go below — cease firing , for they 
did not wish to fire on their own countiymen The fleet from 
whose desli action they fled — the lest of the French fleet whom 
he deserted 

Para. 43. 

^ [Page 225.] Such a crime — desertion of their country’s 
ships during an action. Delivered Dumanotr and hs captains 
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vn to Sp!xlv—hoc:\ti<c thor wore guilty of firing on some of 
the Spanish ships. 

Para. 44 

t 

D<'sirout(t 7 {f?Jt?i'/;'-*cotnimtieti suicide. The tvrant added 
YtlUneuve to the — Villcucuve was secretly put to death 

by Xapol eon's order? 

Para. 45. 

[Page 22(i 3 St Xtd^o’i — Kelson so wjis much honoured and 
beloved that hi« bailors \venf the length of canoniring him, 
as men who liad done good •«er\iec to the Church were cano- 
niretl by the Pope in tho earh* Catholic times. InteroMii — 
burial — took p.irt. 

Para. 46. 

Stark T — were shocked. 2t seemed as tr tee had nccei ItU 
hn<ncm Sre^ — Of. AVordsworth — 

“I tmelkri among unknown men. 

In Inmls Kjoad the sea J 
Kor EngN id did 1 know tiU then 
What love I bore to thee I” 

nVut the amiifne has Io<t jca? seaiveh tahn into th 

aeconn* of prief—u e.. Kelson’s death was mourned not so ranch 
as a lo*s snst.nncd liy the nation collectivelv, as one sustained 
by each Englishman indi\idnally. Reared — trained. It 

not /rowi anv f el fish rejection d'c — The idea is that Kel- 
son's death wa« mourned not bectinse it was a great loss to 
Enghindj but because he >>.is ho much beloved and esteemed 
by his countrymen 

Para. 47. 

[Page 22 (.3 Poilhmnoit ’< — after death The leaislaiure — 
the Parliament Wahmid — c.insed them to lie rung merrih*. 
“ Old men from the dnmnep-comer " — ^This is a quotation from 
Denham, jllic-ady— before ^tho battle of Trafiilgar wa'^ 
fought. 
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Para 4<8. 

[Page 228.] In the course of nature— \\^&. he not bt^en shot. 
He cannot be said to have fallen pi ematurely ....done— a, mtiQ 
^^llo dies when his work is done is not said ro die prematurely 
however young he may be at death So Nelson’s death was - 
not a premature death At the height of human fame — as * 
famous as it i& possible for any man to be. Martyred— vaade 
a mait}'! by being put to death by his enemies The chariots 
and the hordes of fire — tlio way in which some of the prophets 
of old had passed away. Here is an allusion to the prophet , 
Elijah who was taken up to heaven in a chariot drawn bj 
hoises of fire See 2 Kings ii 11 He could scarcely hate 
departed .glory — Southey means that if Nelson had liter-j 

dllj’- been earned up to heaven like the prophet Bhjah, that 
would had been just as gloiious a death as that he met 
on board the Victory in the horn of a most gloiious victbry, * 
Mantle of inspuation — As Ehjah ascended to heaienlu^' 
piophetic mantle fell down and his successor, Elisha, picked . 
It up Thousands of the youth of England — the sailois and 
the naval officers old mythologist — Hesiod, an old ' 

Greek poet of the 8th century before Christ. The Greek 
quotation may be tianslated into prose thus — “They are' 
deitio<! by the counsels of mighty Zeus, good, living on earth, 
guardians of mortal men.” 



laUESTIONS FOR HOME EXERCISES. 


1. — Whnt lesions do learn from ?i stndy o£ Nelsons 
Life J 

H. — (a) In Avlial respects was Nelson flic embodiment o£ 
t the seji power of Great Britain ^ 

(b) Show the histoiieal importance of the Battle o£ the 

Nile 

TTT- — Give a short description of each, of the several splen- 
, did victories won by Nelson ' s ' 

XV.—Evplam 

V^a) * The pain which is felt when w'e are fiist transplanted 
from our native soil, when the tiling branch is cut from the 
parent tree, is one of the most poignant which we have to 
endure through life. There are alter griefs which wound 
more deeply, which leave behind them scars never to be 
effiicod, which bruise tlie spiiit, and sometimes break tbe 
heait ; but never do we feel so keenly the want of love, the 
necessity of being loved, and the sense of utter desertion, as 
when we first leave the haven of home, and are, as it wore, 
pushed off upon the stream of life 

(/») The fleet arrived in tliose seas at a time when the 
South of France would wiUmgly have formed itself into a 
separate republic under the protection of England ; hut 
good principles had been at that time ponlouslyabused hj’ 
ignoiant and profligate men, and, m its fear and hatred of 
democracy, tae English government abhorred whatever w*aS 
republican ' 

^ / f 

(c) Corsica is a countij large enough, and sufficiently 
distant from tlie nearest shores, to have subsisted as an in- 
dependent state if tbe w^fare and happiness of the human 
race had ever been considered as the end and aim of policy. 
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((?) Tliey bad 'witnessed tbe bearfcbnruina o£ rml chiefs 

the dissensions among the patriots, and percehing the 
state of harharisin to which conhnnal oppression’, and:ha]ats 
of lawless turbulence had leduced the nation,*' did not recol- 
lect that the vices of the people were owing to their ■un- 
happy circumstances, but that the virtues which they dis- 
plaj'ed arose from their own nature. > ‘ ^ < 

(e) If they laiew of a freeman at the other end of the 
world. I believe they would go thither for the mere pleasure 
of extirpating him. 

(f) “ We are now to our country, like the prophet 
Elisha stretched over the dead body of the Shunamite— ey^ 
to eye, nose to nose, mouth to mouth. It begins to recover, 
warmdi, to revive ; I hope it will yet regain health and 
vigour ” 

^ (g) Among the enormities which France has cotAmitted, 
this action seems but as a speck ; yet the foulest murderer 
that ever suffered by the hands of the evecurioner has 
finitely less guilt upon his soul than the statesman who con- 
cluded this treaty, and the monarch who sanctioned and 
confirmed it, 

(7il But the course of events in France soon dispelled 
those hopes of a new and better order of Hungs which Paoli,; 
in common with so many of the friends of human kind, had 
indulged ' 

(t) Armies go so slow that seamen think they never 
mpnn to get foi ward ; but I daresay they act on a surer 
principle, although we seldom fail. ' 'N 

(j) Nelson described himself as the reed among the 
oaks, bowing before the storm when they were laid low by 
it ■ ' ' , * 

. ^ (L) 'Whatthe event would have been he knew from 
his prophetic feelings; and his own consciousness of power ; 
and we also know it now, for Abonkir and Trafalgar have 
told it us. 
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The politics oH -cbufte are so rnea'h that privatemen 
TTonld be ashamed to act’ in the same way • all is trick and 
^esse, to which the common cause is sacrificed. 

f^(piy A romantic obscnriiy would have Jinng ovei the 
expedition to Egypt, and he would have escaped, the perpe-; 
tration o£ those crimes which, have incarnadined his soul 
Vitk.a deeper 'dye than that o£ the purple for which he 'com- 
mitted ' them,— those acts o£ perfidy, midnight murder, 
usurpation, and remorseless tyranny, \vhich have consigned 
his name to , universal execration, now and for ever 

(ji) Gaptam Ball judged rightly oE tlie public, whose 
first impulses, though from want of sufficient information 
they must frequently be , erroneous, are> geueially founded 
upon just feelings But the public are easily misled, and 
there are always persons ready to'mislead them. 

And surely, wateimg at the fountain of ^Arethusa,- 
we^must have victory ' . - . > 

There is no if in the case ; that wp'Shall succeed isi 
certain *, who may live to tell the story, is a veiy diffeient 
question. ’ • 

V/(o) True, indeed, whatever title had been bestowed, 
whemei viscount, earl, marquis, duke, dr prince, if our laws 
had so permitted, he who received' it would have been Nelson 
still. 

[r) The language which the Directory held towards it 
was well described by Sir Willian Hamilton as being exactly 
the language of a highwayman. 

Here were all the pompous circumstance ,and exciting- 
reality of war without its effect^ for this ostentatious display^ 
was but a bloodless prelude to the wide and sweepmg des- 
truction which was soon to follow. 

* (<) Close with a Erenohman but outmanoeuvre ,a Russian.y 

(«.)' The very silence which follows the cessation of such/ 
t£ battle becomes a weight upon the heart at first, rather than, 
a relief. 
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(t) This \rastlie language ot'U man TfliOj while he is 
giving utterance to an uneasr thought,’ clothes it half in ^est 
because he half repents that it has been discloseS. 

• «’■ j 

(w) Seamen are bnt bad negotiators, for we put to issue 
vrhat diplomatic foims Trould be five months long. , ^ 

(.t) He governed men by their reasons and their affec- 
tions . i < 

(?/) The film was cleared from his eyes, and non, when 
the French no longer nent abroad with the ciy of liberty 
and equaht}’-, he saw that tlie oppression and misrule'Of tli6 
powers which had been opposed to them had been tlie mam 
causes of their success and that those causes would still 
prepare the way before them. 

(si He proceeded off Cape St Vincent, rather cinising 
for intelligence than knowing whither to betake himself ; 
and here a case occurred that, more than any other -event 
in real history, resembles those whimsical pioofs of sagaci^’, 
■which Voltaire, in his “Zadi^,” has borroived from the' 
orientals 

V — Explain ; — 

(a) If there were more Emmas, there would he more 
Nelsons 

I 

■» 

(h) The death of Nelson was felt in England assometliing 
more than a public calamity. , 

• 

(c) Yet he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely 
.N •whose work was done, nor ought he to be lamented who 'died 
so full of honours and at the height of human fame. - 

j ^ I x* I 

{d) The most triumphant death is/iliat of the martyr; the 
most awful is that of the martyred patriot; the most splendid 
that of the hero in the hour , of victory ; and if the chaiiot 
and horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s transla- 
tion, he could scarcely have ‘departed in a brighter blaze of' 
glory. ^ 
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^ t 

‘ (^) Helms left ns, not indeed his 'mantle of inspiration, 

but a'name and an example ■vyhich'aie at this hour mspning 
thousands of 'the youtli of Englarid, — a name which is our 
^ pridv,' and, an example which will continue to bo otir shield 
aiid^our strengjtli^ , ^ 

yi. — Explain the following in connection with the con- 
“ / text, shoi\ mg what characteristics in Nelson each 

, illiistiates: — ^ 

^i) "VVe must go on } lemember, biothei, it was left to our 
hoh'oui . , ' , 

' » ' ' -T ' f ^ 

"(b) Sir, I wished to kill the hoj^^that I 'might cany the 
skin to my fathei. 

(o) Tiue lioneur, I hope, predominates in ray mind far 
imove 1 idles. 

4 — 

(d) Nothing is w.anting, Sii, to make you the darling of 
the English nation, but truth Sorry I am to say, much to 
the con ti ary has been dispel sed. " ' ^ 

V'le) AVe w'lll f.ig ourselves to death, befoie any blame 
shall he at oui doois 

^ ,'T/) Now', had we taken ten sail aud allowed the eleventh 
to escape, when it had been possible to get at her, I could 

nevei have called it w'ell done 

1 . 

(g) Much as I shall lejoice to see England, I lament our ~ 

present ordeis in sackcloth and ashes, so dishonouiable to' 
the dignity of England, whose fleets aie equal to meet the 
■\ioild in aims. . - ’ \ ' 

(h) I had icither suffer death than alarm Mrs EreeVnantfe ~ 
by letting her see me in tins state, w hen I can give 1^ no 
tidings w'Tiatqvoi of her husband 

V '(i) A left-handed admiral will never again be considered 
as useful , therefoie the soohei I get to a verj*' humble cofc- 
tage.the 'better, and make room foi a soundei man to servo 
the State. ’ ' . - 
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( 7 ) I oTiglitnot to call -wlisti lias happened to 'die Fang*' 
tiard by the cold name o£ accident ; I believe firmly ifc was, 
the Almighty’s goodness to check my consummate 

^{1) I am before yonr lordship’s jndgipent. ^nd pder : 
all circumstances, it is decided that I am wrong*, I » t for 
the sake of our country to be superseded, foiv ai'this »»*-ment, 
when I know the French are not in Alexandria,,! hold fiie 
same opimon as off Oape Passaio, — that, under all c 'n- 
stances, I was right in ‘steeling for Alexandria ; and , d 
opimon I must stand or fall 

t/{U Before this time -tomorrow, 1 shall have gained a 
peerage or lYestuiiuster Abbey. 

[m) No ! I will take my turn with my brave fell 

(w) I act from the ch'cnrastaiioes of the moment ( ^ 
feel may be most advantageous for the cause, which I sene, 
taking all lesponsibihty on myself. 


(o> IThat a state am I ml If I 20 1 1 isk, and more iliaiT 
risk, Sicily i-fOr w’o know fiom experience that more depends 
upon opimon than upon acts themseKes, and as I stay my 

heart is brealving 

'^(p) Believe me, my only wish is to sink with honour 
into the grave ; and when that shall please' God, I shall 
meet death with a smile. Not that X am msensible to die 
honours and riches my Iting and country hai^e heaped upon 
me— so much more than any officer could deserve , yet am 
1 ready to quit this woild of trouble, and emy none but 
those of the estate six feet by two 

(y) I am well aware of the consequences of disobeying 
my orders , but os I hare often before risked my life for 
the good cause, so I with cheerfulness did ni/ com mission , 
for although a military tribunal may think me criminal, the 
world will approTO of my conduct , and I regard not my own 
safefy when the honour of my king is at stake. 

' fr) I feel that I am fitter to do the action than to des- 
cribe it. 




